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P 

■ ROVOCATION as a means of combatting revolu¬ 
tionary movements in countries where there exists 
little or no political freedom is not confined to Russia. 
Italy under Austrian rule, France in the time of Louis 
Philippe and Napoleon HI, even Prussia in the reign of 
Frederick William IV, knew provocation on a much 
wider scale than contemporary Russia. It was also ex¬ 
tensively used at different periods in many other coun¬ 
tries. But whereas in all other countries it has only 
been used at specific periods and has consequently never 
become traditional, in Russia, on the contrary, the 
continuous and increasingly bitter struggle between the 
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PREFACE 

Government and the growing revolutionary movement 
t^ughout the nineteenth century resulted in provoca¬ 
tion being established as a system, to the development 
of whidi the best brains of the police were applied. 
There is nothing surprising, therefore, in that Russia 
has given the world a classical example of provocation. 

The history of Aseff is undoubtedly such an example. 
AsefiF served the police for over fifteen years as a secret 
agent and was, at the same time, for over five of those 
years the head of the largest and most important taror- 
ist organizations known to history. He not only be¬ 
trayed hundreds of revolutionaries to the police, but 
also organized a series of terrorist attempts, the success 
of which focussed on him the eyes of the world. Awinrig 
such attempts may be mentioned the assassinations of 
Pldbive, the Mimster of the Interior, the Grand Duke 
Sergei and a number of other representative personages. 
He organized, too, an attempt against the Czar, the 
failure of which cannot be laid at his door. Aseff b 
therefore a perfert example of the logical conclusion of 
provocation applied as a system. 

Acting in two worlds, in that of the secret poUce on 
the one hand, and in that of the revolutionaries on the 
other, Aseff never identified himself wholly with either 
of them, and, following his own ends, now betrayed 
revolutionaries, now the police. His activities left a 
lasting mmk on both of these worlds. He was not, how- 
eva-, behmd every action taken either by the Battle 
Qrganmation of the Social Revolutionary Party, whose 
leader he was for so long, or by the Political Police, 
whose great hope he was in the struggle with the 
rCTolutionary organizations. And it is importmit to 
distinguish between the real character of the Battle 
Organization, its problems and its other members, and 
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the personality of him who was accounted its leader. 
Nevertheless, AseS’s r6le in both these worlds was so 
important that, without understanding it, the student 
will be unable to grasp many things in the history of 
the first Russian Revolution of 1905 and the yeaiSs that 
followed it. 

It is this which makes Aseff’s biography of interest to 
the historian, however much he may disapprove of him 
as a type. To present such a biography on the basis of 
ascertained facts, and to paint a historically true picture 
of his activities in both the revolutionary and the police 
worlds,—this is the task which the author has set 
himself. 

In composing this book the author has had the op¬ 
portunity of referring not only to all the literature on 
this subject published since the Revolution, but also 
to hitherto impublished dociunents and memoirs. Of 
the documents we must first make mention of the 
archives of the Aseff affair, which are as follows: 

The Police Department papers relating to An^ff for 
the years 1893-1902. 

The PoUce Department papers 1909-1910, which 
were the basis of the Government’s reply to questions 
asked in the Duma about Aseff. 

The papers of the Examining Magistrate who con¬ 
ducted the inquiry into the Lopuhin affair . 

The papers of the Extraordhiary Commission of In¬ 
quiry set up by the Provisional Government in 1917 to 
investigate the Aseff case. 

All these documents are of extreme importance in the 
history of Aseff, but have hitherto been almost entirely 
ignored in the literature upon the subject (the only 
references to them are to be found in the article of 
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M. A. Aldanoff). The author was able to gain access to 
them in the copies which had been made of them by 
Messor V. K Agafonoff, the authority on the activi¬ 
ties of the Hussian Police abroad. For permission to 
examine these copies, without which it would have been 
impossible to throw light on a number of incidents, I 
ex^e® my deepest gratitude to V. K. Agafonoff and 
to S. G. Svatikoff. 

For the hitherto unpublished material, I have availed 
myself of the verbal and written information given to 
me by the following people, who have for various rea¬ 
sons been in contact with Aseff: A. A. Argunoff, V. L. 
Burtze^ R. D. and V. A. Buchgoltz, the engineer 
Zauer, V. M. Zenzinoff, F. Cursky-Blumin, E. E. La- 
zareff, V. I. Lebedeff, the former Moscow Rabbi Maze 
I. I. Maisner, P. N. Milliukoff, O. C. Manor, C p’ 
P^tnikoff, V. V. Sukhomlin, V. M. Tchemoff, and many 
others. 

But undoubtedly the most important information of 
this type is that of A. V. Gerassimoff, who was the head 
of the Petersburg Ochrana from 1905-^ and Aseff’s 
police chief from April, 1906, until his exposure. He not 
o^y gave me the opportunity of acquainting myself 
mth some of the chapters of his unpublished memoirs, 
but he has also always been ready to reply in the many 
conv^tions we have had upon the subject to any 
questions wWch arose in the course of working on the 
^tmal. This is the source upon which are principally 
based those parts of the book which deal with Aseff’s 
relations with the police from 1906 to 1908. 

As to the latter part of Aseff’s life—that following his 
CTposure I have had the opportunity of consulting 
toose documents which have been preserved by Madame 
N,: these consist of their correspondence, her letters to 
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her mother, Aseff’s prison note-books, etc. (I have used 
this material in fuller detail in my brochure. The End 
of Aseff.) I have, besides, been able to acquaint myself 
with some of the papers which Aseff took with tiiTn on 
his flight from Paris in January, 1909. 

In so far as it has been possible, all evidence has been 
carefully verified; for, as we know, individual testimony 
always tends to be subjective. But in a number of cases 
such verification has proved impossible owing to the 
absence of those who could give corroborative evidence. 
In any case, the source of all such evidence has always 
been inchcated. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
inforimtion of this kind is treated only as factual 
material and that all judgments and conclusions are 
made entirely on the author’s responsibility. 

I should like to express my deep gratitude to aU those 
who have been so kind as to help me in my work. 

In composing this book, the author had largely in 
mind the non-Russian reader, and this could not help 
beittg reflected in the presentation of the book. The 
reader must also keep in view the fact that all the dates 
are given in the new style. 


Bbeiin, October 15, 1931. 
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CHAPTER I 


A Conversation in a 
Train 


I 


B HK eastern express had scarcely had tune 
to leave Cologne station when, an unexpected visitor, 
V. L. Burtzeff, entered the compartment occupied by 
the former director of the Police Department, A. A. 
Lopuhin. 

They were already acquainted: Burtzeff in his capac¬ 
ity of editor of the historical review, Byhye {The Past), 
appearing in St. Petersburg in 1906-07, had on several 
occasions approached Lopuhin with the suggestion that 
he should write his memoirs for that paper. Lopuhin 
had declined these offers, as he did not care to embark 
upon the revelation of any of tbe secrets which had 
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into possession in the course of his former 
official position. 

especiaUy interested in the 
thi s 5 ^ secrets. He was a pioneer in 

revSutionary 

movement, havmg begun work in this field at a time 

ft^rh attention. Even before 

ifa nil? been mterested in history, though not for 
iST?- ^ougb pure love of knowledge. The 

mvolufaonary and publicist in him always triLphed 
over tte historian and mvestigator, and he always ap¬ 
proached the study with a desire above all to draw from 
It useful lessor^ or the pohtical struggles of the da“ 
wS followmg the revolution of 1905 , he de- 

discovery of the secrets of the Rus- 

exposure of those of its 
^ents who had penetrated into the ranks of revolu- 

W?h7h “ order to betray their plans. 

SlSfed^r necessary material, he 

nffin!?! rt. senes of acquaintanceships with poHce 
offici^, through whom he obtained a great deal of 
valuable and important information, among which the 

n^v Tl.^ very heart of the Social Revolutionary 

f was not revealed to 

^ut r"® themselves 

Ba^l Or3 olose to the 

Rattle Orga^ation of the party, that he had betrayed 

of terrorist undertakings, and tha/he 
Pohce circl^ under the pseudonym of 
Ras^. Sever^ tnflmg details served as a gidding 
t^ead m Burtzeffs researches. He foUowed unhesf 
c ues arrived at the conclusion, very surprising to 
himself, that this traitor was none other than the head 
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of the Battle (^ganization and an old member of the 
Central Committee of the Social Revolutionaiy party, 
E. F. Aseff. 

From that moment began his fight to expose Aseff. 

It was a hard struggle. None of the members of the 
mner councils of the party and, in particular, none of 
the leaders of the Battle Organization, who had for years 
worked side by side with Aseff, would listen to Burtzeff’s 
conclusions. They better than others knew Asers r61e 
in the life of these organizations, and they knew, too, 
how much he could have betrayed, had he chosen, to 
the police, but had not done so. And Burtzeff, with his 
proofs drawn for the most part from police sources, 
appeared to them as a ridiculous and harmful maniac 
who was being used by the police to bring disintegration 
into the revolutionary movement by trying to discredit 
its leading and most formidable terrorist. They at¬ 
tempted to dissuade him and advised him to abandon 
his campaign; he was warned and almost threatened. 
It w^ all of no avail. With the obstinacy of a fanatic 
conviuced that he was right, he was prepared to go to 
the end—even though he stood alone against all. 

Then he was brought to trial. The issue was of the 
gravest unportance to him: if condemned, he would be 
morally discredited for the rest of his life, which would 
be worse than death. Physical death, indeed, would 
not have been slow in following moral death; for Burt¬ 
zeff h^ decided not to survive the latter. AtiH the 
possibility of such a judgment was by no means re¬ 
mote. In such cases documentary proofs are practically 
never obtainable. Everything turns on indirect evidence. 
But in view of the confidence in which Aseff was held by 
his p^y colleagues, nobody was prepared to credit 
such indirect evidence. And Bmtzeff searched hard for 
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coavmdng proofs of Aseff’s 

Iliese p^fs he was to obtain from Lopuhin, who, by 
vir^e of lus fora^ official position, could not but be 
exa^y iffiorm^ of the part played by Aseff. The whole 

to draw him into conversation and 
how to make him divulge the truth. 

The mating mth Lopuhin in the tmin had been care- 
Mly contaved by Burtzeff, but he managed to give it 
the appeaa^ce of a chance encounter. They began to 
^t, as ffiey did formerly in St. Petersbm^^pon 
lustory and literature. At that tune 
^ tmnsf e^ the publication of his historical 
eiuew to Pa^, and he counted now on being able to 
\mte fr^y about aU those subjects of which tS censor- 
s p m St. Petersburg forbade mention. He was full of 
p^ ^d hopes, and talked eagerly about them to 
Lopu^. general topics were only a natural pre¬ 

lude to the theme of Aseff, which wL of such ^ 
^^rb^ mterest to Burtzeff. Going over the material 
preparing for pubUcation, he announced 
toat m toe co^g number of Byloye he was going to 
^Kwe the of a very importmit police agent 

Jtoo w^ at toe W of the Social Revolutionary ^ttle 
Orgam^tion. Lopuhm,” Burtzeff recalls, “at first 
seem^ not to pay any attention to my words.... But I 
that ^ had suddenly become wary and had 
grovm reserved, as if he were expecting indiscreet in- 
qumes on my part. 

He was ri^t: the indiscreet questions were not long 
m f^o^g. Burtzeff put his question directly. 

Alexandrovitch,” he said, 
tom^ to him, to teU you everything that I know 
about this agent provocateur, about his activities in both 
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revolutionary and police circles? I shall give you proofs 
of the double r61e he is playing. I shall mention the 
by which he is known to the Ochrana^ as a spy 
in revolutionary circles, and also his real name. I know 
everything about him. I have worked long and labori¬ 
ously over his exposure, and can now say with con¬ 
fidence that my task is finished. The exposure is com¬ 
plete. It only remains now for me to break down the 
obstinacy of his comrades, but that will not take long.” 

Lopuhin replied with great reserve, but not without 
curiosity. 

“Please go on, Vladimir Lvovitch, I am listening.” 

And Burtzeff began his account. 

He did not mention Aseff’s real name, but only the 
pseudonym, “Baskin,” by which he was known in the 
police world. But from his very first words Lopuhin 
understood to whom he referred. Burtzeff’s account in 
part coincided with the knowledge Lopuhin had ac¬ 
quired in his former position, and he was astonished by 
the exactitude of the data collected by Biurtzeff. 
“Above all,” he afterwards told the examining ma^- 
trate, “I was amazed at the knowledge Burtzeff dis¬ 
play^ of Aseff’s various official police names as a secret 
agent, and of the place where he used to meet officials 
of the political police in St. Petersburg. .. All this was 
perfectly correct.” And this exactitude of the one part of 
Burtzeff’s account which Lopuhin could check woffid 
inevitably inspire confidence in that other in which 
Burtzeff spoke of the mysterious “Baskin” as he was 
seen by the revolutionaries; of his r6le in the revolution¬ 
ary —^in the Central Committee and in the Battle 

Organization. 

Lopuhin was no longer young, he was about forty- 

^The Secret Police DepArtm^t. 
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five. In his time he had managed to see many things; 
he had heard even more, and it probably seemed to 
him that nothing could astonish him any longer. But 
Burtzeff’s story not only amazed him, it was like the 
opening of an old wound. Burtzeff did not suspect how 
much significance his story was to assume in the light 
of his hearer’s niemory. For Lopuhin saw his whole life 
rise up before him—^ his vain hopes of the past and 
all the bitterness of his present disillusionment. 

He was the eldest son of an old and distinguished 
family. The Lopuhins claimed descent from the half- 
I^endary Kassog prince, Rededy; and the Czaritza 
JevdoMa, the wife of Peter the Great, the last Czaritza 
to come from an original Russian family, bore the name 
of Lopuhin. Like most of these families, the Lopuhins 
could not boast of any particular wealth. But they 
TOuId not really be described as poor, for A. A. Lopuhin 
had inherited an estate of over a thousand acres in the 
Orlovsigr and Smolensky provinces. Furthermore, they 
sto^ a^ve the impoverished aristocracy by virtue of 
ttiOT ability, intelligence, and determination to succeed. 
They all had their share of ambition, particularly 
Alexei Alexandrovitch. Having taken his degree at the 
Mos<»w Umversity at the age of twenty-two, he was 
appointed in 1886 to the department of the Ministry 
of Justice and at once b^an to mount rapidly in the 
service. 

Throui^ his university and personal ties Lopuhin 
foimd himself close to the moderate liberal circles of 
young men of good family; he approved of their political 
program and was on intimate terms with many of them 
^eciafly with the professor. Prince S. N. Troubetzkoy! 
But ttese liberal sympathies in no way prevented 
Lopuhin from building his career upon political cases. 
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iJie development of which he had to watch in his capac¬ 
ity of representative of the public prosecutor. He was 
first appointed to this work in Moscow in the summer 
of 1890, and on that occasion he was entrusted with 
the task of sui)ervising the activities of the Moscow 
branch of the Ochrana. There was usually internal 
friction between the Ochrana and the public prosecu¬ 
tor’s department: the latter in one way or another 
opposed the attempts of the various Ochrana branches 
to exceed the bounds of their jurisdiction. This 
the head of the Moscow Ochrana, the famous Zubatoff’ 
of whom more will be said later, adopted a different 
policy. Instead of latent opposition and attempts to 
prevent him from learning the working methods of the 
politic^ police, Lopuhin encoimtered on Zubatoff’s part 
a readiness to initiate him into dl the secrets of the de¬ 
partment work, into the means employed for fi ghting 
the revolutionary organizations, and so on. At that timp 
Zubatoff adumbrated plans for the creation of legal 
workers’ organizations under the control of the police, 
and he succeeded in winning over to his pTitng various 
professors and other public men. He found it still 
easier to win over the ambitious yoimg prosecutor. 
Lopuhin went so far as to acquaint himself with the 
methods of the secret agents; there is even evidence that 
he had actually visited the secret rooms where Zubatoff 
used to meet his collaborators, and he became Zubatoff’s 
enthusiastic Supporter. 

The young liberal prosecutor’s bent for police work 
marked out his future career, the turning point of which 
he reached in May, 1902. By then Lopuhin was 
alr^dy pubHc prosecutor in Kharkov. The newly ap¬ 
pointed Minister of the Interior, V. K. Plehve, pninp to. 
Kharkov in order to acquaint himself on the spot with 
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the extent and character of the waves of peasant unrest 
which not long before had swept over the south of 
Russia—the first portents of the coming storm of 
agrarian revolution. Lopuhin had met Plehve before, at 
the house of mutual friends ia St. Petersburg. In Ehar- 
kov, Plehve asked Lopuhin to draw up a report for him 
on the causes of the peasant imrest, insisting that he 
should give his opinion with the utmost frankness. “My 
opinion,” Lopuhin said later, describing the conversa¬ 
tion, “amounted to this: that the pogroms on the 
estates in the Poltava and Kharkov provinces could not 
be considered as accidental phenomena, that they were, 
rather, the natural results of general conditions of 
Russian life, of the ignorance of the peasant population, 
of its terrible impoverishment, of the indifference of the 
government to its spiritual and material interests, and, 
finally, of the importunate administrative system, which 
made no attempt at a l^al protection of the interests 
of the people.” Plehve, according to Lopuhin’s account, 
agreed with his conclusions and informed bim that he 
himself recognized the necessity for reform and even 
for the introduction into Russia of a substitute con¬ 
stitution by attracting the representatives of the public 
organizations into the composition of the State Council. 
La Plehve’s opinion, only these reforms could save 
Russia from revolution, the danger of which appeared 
to him imminent. But Lopuhin does not tell of his 
further conversation with Plehve, in which they dis¬ 
cussed the use of repressive measures in the struggle 
against revolution. Both Plehve and Lopuhin attached 
the greatest significance to the struggle. To this end, 
Lopuhin elaborated a whole plan of campaign in the 
spirit of Zubatoff’s policy and found in Plehve a warm 
supporter of this program. That was why this conversa- 
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tion resulted in the offer to Lopuhin of the post of 
director of the Police Department: he was to apply 
to the whole of Russia those methods which nxifil now 
Zubatoff had tried only in Moscow. 

This was a very tempting offer for Lopuhin: at the 
age of thirty-eight he became the head of one of the 
most important departments in the Empire and came 
into close personal contact with the highest iruling 
powers in the realm. It seemed to Lopuhin that, from 
the point of view of a career, there opened before hinm a 
most attractive prospect: from being the head of the 
Police Department it was but a step to the post of Minis¬ 
ter of the Interior. And the young liberal prosecutor, 
whose conduct was largely governed by ambition, ac¬ 
cepted the offer of a transfer from the Department of 
Justice to the Police Department. 

But in reality things turned out very differently from 
what he had expected. The question of far-reaching re¬ 
forms was never seriously considered. According to 
Lopuhin’s testimony, Plehve, it is true, demanded from 
the archives all those projects for the reform of the State 
Council, a whole series of which had been drawn up 
during the reign of Alexander II, but without any 
tangible results. Plehve told Lopuhin that he had 
brought the question of the necessary reforms before 
the Czar, but had come up against deiBnite opposition. 
It may be doubted whether he had really done so: 
nothing has been foimd in the archives up to the present 
to prove this, and a like reform was in its very essence so 
contradictory to the whole trend of Plehve’s policy 
and to all his public declarations of that period that its 
possibility seems more than remote. 

Nor did anything come of the other propcMted re¬ 
forms, even of the plan to reform the police. The project 
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for the latter was drawn up by Lopuhin, but, as he sadly 
says, lake all of Plehve’s projects at that time, it never 
got beyond his oflSce desk.” 

As the question of reform was more and more rele¬ 
gated to the background, so purely police questions 
^sumed greater importance. Here Plehve felt himself at 
home, and Lopuhin’s program was carried out to the 
letter. A clean sweep was made of ah the leading officials 
of the Pohce Department, and it was finaUy converted 
into an ‘All-Eussian Ochrana.” Zubatoff was appointed 
the mdependent cMef of the whole of the investigation 
department. A basic feature of the new policy was the 
introduction of secret agents into the revolutionary 
organizations. No expense was grudged. In the course 
of two and a half years the whole of the reserve 
fund of the department, amounting to some five million 
roubles, which had accumulated during the previous 
dwade of comparative tranquillity in the country, was 

CXJ13/11SlCC1 » 

To :Upuhin feU the task of exercising the principal 
supervision of this matter, and with the curiosity of a 
neophyte he entered into aU the details. He did not 
make a good detective: he was too aristocratic and 
squeamish for such work. But at the same time, in his 
aimety to make a career he did not avoid soiling himself 
wito the mud which surrounded him. A liberal, given 
to <te^ of a constitution, he directed the breaking up 
of the hberaJ zemstvos and signed the warrants for ban¬ 
ishment to Siberia of a number of moderate Kberals 
guilty only of similar Noughts of a constitution. Cul- 
toed, educated according to Western ideas, he yet set 
Ms seal on that anti-Semitic campaign which was being 
inducted by the Police Department at that timp . 
Lven if no credit can be given to the stories that he con- 
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sidered the anti-Semitic pogroms to be “a useful blood- 
lettmg,”^ one fact at least remains indisputable: in a 
personal interview with N. P. Annensky, a representa¬ 
tive of the Writers’ Union, on the subject of the Kish- 
enev pogrom, Lopuhin defended the reactionary writer, 
Krushevan, the ideological inspirer of that pogrom,’ 
calling him one of the few Russian writers who had not 
been “bought by the Jews.” Only in private letters to 
his friend Prince Troubetzkoy did Lopuhin permit him¬ 
self to give any expression to his liberal opinions. It was 
only after Plehve’s death that he, the chief of the whole 
police of the Empire, learned, not without surprise, 
that the most minute police observation had been kept 
on his correspondence, reports on which were forwarded 
directly to the Minister. . . . Outwardly Lopuhin ap¬ 
proved of everything that Plehve did, acting as a dili¬ 
gent and obedient executor of the latter’s most reaction¬ 
ary commands. Plehve knew what he was doing when 
he appointed the young Liberal opportunist as his 
dosest assistant: such people invariably placed the 
interests of their careers above all other sentiments. 

Lopuhm left his mark upon the work of the depart¬ 
ment which controlled the activities of the agents 'pro¬ 
vocateurs—wovk which blossomed into full flower during 
these years. It was he who in part helped Aseff in Tiig 
car^r, although he was already aware that the latter’s 
activities exceeded the bounds of even the very elastic 
police code of morals. It was he who, with Plehve’s 

^At one time a story got into the press that these words were used by 
Lopuhm about the Kishenev pogrom of 1903 in conversation with the Gen¬ 
darme General Novitz^, and in support of it people quoted the latter’s oral 
statement. But in Novitzky’s published Memoirs there is no record of such a 
statement; they contain, however, a categoric assertion that Lopuhin had 
been forewarned of the projected Kishenev pogrom, but that he took no 
measures to prevent it. 
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<Jirect approval, allowed Asefp, in the autumn of 1902 , 
to become a member of the Battle Organization. 

Both he and Plehve were, of course, convinced tliat 
they could control ^e£f, and, through him, the whole 
of the Battle Organization. But now, six years later, on 
tbe journey between Cologne and Berlin, Lopuhin 
learned from Burtzeff’s account what were the real 
con^uences of that decision: their agent—the “Ras- 
^”iof Burtzeff’s story—did not merely become, after 
Gershum’s ar^t, a member of this organization, but he 
became its chief and planned all its notorious activities; 
it was he who organized the assassination of Plehve.... 

I^e death of the latter was the first cruel blow in 
Lopuhin’s official career: Plehve had been his chief sup- 
]^rt and protector. The death of Plehve meant also the 
death of all of Lopuhinas ambitioiis plans. If Plehve had 
remained ^ve, events would have takmi ano ther course. 
And now it was becoming dear that his death had been 
brought about by none other than his, Lopuhin’s, agent 
—whose entry into the tanks of the terrorists had been 
conmved at by both Plehve and himself. Was all this 
really true? 

Till then Lopuhin had been hstening quietly to his 
TOmpamon’s story, though it was evident that he was 
becoming more and more interested. Thin, nervous, a 
typical Russian nihilist of the old school in both his dress 
^d manner, Burtzeff betrayed considerable agifatinn 
He gesticulated, was unable to sit still in his place, in- 
terropted hims elf, repeated hims elf, went over again and 
agam those episodes which seaned to him to be most 
signific ant, and all the time stared at Lopuhin with an 
eag» questioi^ look, trying to catch his slightest re- 
^tion. But his face displayed nothing but a growing 
interest in the story. Lopuhin, who knew how to con- 
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trol himself, and who had, besides, the aloofness of his 
class, sat there without losing a single word, arid only 
looked searchingly at his companion with 1^ slightly 
slanting eyes whidi showed the distant traces of Mon¬ 
golian blood. But when Burtzeff came to the account of 
Plehve’s assassination, Lopuhin’s sang-froid deserted 
him. 

“With the greatest amazement,” Burtzdff recalls, “he 
asked me, as if such a possibility were completely in¬ 
admissible: 

“ ‘Are you sure that this agent knew of the plans to 
assassinate Plehve?”’ 

Burtzeff replied that not only did “Baskin” know 
about them, but that he was the organizer of the assas¬ 
sination. And he went on to describe in full detail the 
inner history of the preparations for it. 

His account was very precise and clear, full of details 
inspiring confidence, and yet to Lopuhin the story 
sounded incredible. 

Plehve’s death was followed by a period of the greatest 
difficulty for Lopuhin. The new Minister of the Interior, 
Rince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, was well disposed towards 
him, but the Minister’s position was precarious, as he 
was ^e object of intrigues on the side of the Court 
reactionary party; an important feature of these at¬ 
tacks was the accusation of the lack of activity on the 
part of the Police Department. This backstairs intrigue 
was being hatched by Ratchkovsky, a prominent official 
in the Secret Police who had powerful friends in the 
Czar’s court. Two years before, Plehve had summarily 
dismissed him without taking into consideration aU his 
former services, and Lopuhin had, at that time, helped 
to aggravate the injury. During Plehve’s lifetime Batch- 
fcovsky had been powerless, although he had been the 
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instigator of various intrigues. It was Ms turn now to 
pay off old scores. Eatchkovsky knew the technique of 
police work better than Ix)puhin, and his blows struck 
true and hard. The decisive event in this struggle proved 
to be the assassination of the Grand Duke Sergd, the 
uncle and the influential counselor of the Czar. 
the receipt in the Police Department of the tel^am 
annoimcing the Grand Duke’s murder, there dashed in 
Trepoff, the Governor General of St. Petersburg, who 
was at that moment the Czar’s favorite, and who was 
under Ratchkovsky’s influence. Without having himUlf 
announced, he burst into the chief’s office, threw the 
word “Murderer” into the face of the disconcerted 
Lopuhin, and departed without uttering another sylla¬ 
ble. And that very day, upon Trepoff’s recomm^da- 
tion, Batchkovsl^ was appointed the chief commissar 
of the Politick Police in Petersburg, and the Czar, in 
the rourse of the rq[»rt made soon afterwards by the 
Minister of the Interior, e^^ressed his sharp digpn ntPTit 
with the work of the Police Department. There was 
noth^ left for Lopuhin but to hand in his resignation. 
All his hopes of a career were scattered to the winds_ 

And now, from Burtzeff’s further account, Lopuhin 
leam^ that this last blow had been struck against him 
by this very Baskin”; it was he who had worked out 
fte plan for the assassination of the Grand Duke Sergei; 
it was he who had equipped the group of tOTorists; it 
was he who had given the bomb to the assassin.... It 
was again difficult to credit the story, but it was im¬ 
possible not to believe it; the information was so pre¬ 
cise, and the references to Hving people invited con¬ 
fidence. 

Burtz^ continued, desding now with the later period 
of the activities of the mysterious “Raskin.” The latter 
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soon after made a complete ciiange in his course of 
action, mid from that moment an evil fate seemed to 
hang over all the undertakings of the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion. Every attempt was now doomed to faOure. Even 
the most carefully laid plan, even the mcst cunningly 
concealed groups, were brought to light; the plotters 
were either arrested or forced to make their escape 
without having succeeded in attaining their ends. 

Lopuhin was much less interested in all thia. He had 
no sympathy to waste on revolutionaries. In his day, 
he had imprisoned and executed them without qualms. 
He had paid Baskin” for the v®y purpose of betray- 
iig revolutionaries, and if this “Baskin” had served 
him, Lopuhin, honestly, then Burtzeff’s account would 
have aroused no indgnation in him- But now that he 
learned that Ba skin ” had betrayed not only revolu¬ 
tionaries, but als o those who paid him for those be¬ 
trayals, Lopuhin, finding himself duped, felt almost 
s^pathetic towards those revolutionaries whom “Bas¬ 
kin” had betrayed. He had never liked him, for he had 
been unable to overcome his finer scruples—the survival 
of the epoch in which the saying was current that 
“Traitors are paid, but not rrapwted.” To these scruples 
there was now added the irritation of a person who had 
been imposed upon. How could he have let himself be 
hoodwinked so easily? And by whom? By the very man 
whom he despised, whom he never really trusted, who 
he had always known was capable of treachery for 
money. He recalled now a whole series of incidents which 
had made hm doubt and which had forced him to thinlr 
that “Baskin” was not telling all he knew, particularly 
some of his reports during the winter of 1904 - 05 , which 
tend^ to show that he played a much more important 
r 61 e in the party than he was usually prepared to nAmit 
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Had not the advisability of demanding an explanation 
from Baskin” occurred to Lopuhin even then? Would 
it not have been better to put an end to the policy which 
had been b^un on Plehve’s insistence? He had lacked 
the decision at the time to nip the affair in the bud: with 
all his fa^ts “l^kin” was still very useful; from the 
police point of view the expenses of his salary were more 
than repaid. . . . And in spite of all his doubts, in spite 
of his realization of the dangers of that policy, Lopuhin 
had dehberately shut his eyes to the conduct of his 
agent. 

And now, in addition, another question rose in his 
mind: Had “Raskin,” in playing this bold game, acted 
solely on his own account? Lopuhin remembered 
Zubatoff s opmion of **Baskin,’* whom he knew thor¬ 
oughly: he has always maintained that he was in the 
highest degree prudent, almost cowardly. Was this 
coward capable of playing such a bold game unaided? 
Had he not acted as a screen for some more powerful 
and i^uential person who was pmsuing his own far- 
reaching aims and in whose hands he was but a pawn? 
The more Lopuhin thought over this question, the more 
surely did he favor an affirmative answer. 

^ During the years in which he had occupied the post of 
director of the Police Department he had had the op¬ 
portunity to gain an insight into the arcana of those 
Court intrigues and rivalries which seethed in immediate 
proximity to the very highest of the ruling powers, and 
he knew that, in the course of the savage struggle that 
was bdng waged, people were ready to stop short of 
nothing. This was not merely guesswork, not an arbi¬ 
trary supposition. Lopuhin Jcnew certain facts which 
confirmed his view. None other than C. U. Witte, the 
then president of the Imperial Cabinet, before he was 
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made a “count,” had approached Lopuhin with a sug¬ 
gestion which the latter would never have bdiev^ 
possible had it not come directly from the lips of Witte 
himself. Witte had just suffered a crashing reverse in his 
stru^le agaiost Plehve, and was irritated with the 
Czar, who, in his usual way, had played him false at 
the last moment by breaking fdl his former promises. 
A train of circumstances gave Witte to suppose that 
he could rely upon Lopuhin’s support, and, in a con¬ 
fidential mterview, in which he put all his cards on the 
table, he unfolded the plan of nothing less than the 
assassination of the Czar, to be carried out by the Police 
Department through the revolutionary organizations. 
Witte pointed out that Lopuhin, as director of the de¬ 
partment and chief of the Secret Police throughout the 
Empire, having under his orders police agents who were 
members of the terrorist groups, could, through these 
agents, suggest to the revolutionaries the necessity of 
the Czar’s assassination and so direct police supervision 
as to bring the attempt to a successful conclusion. All 
traces would be covered up, and it would be necessary 
only to act wisely and circumspectly. When Nicholas 
n had been removed, his brother IMIchael, who was 
entirely under Witte’s influence, would come to the 
throne. Witte’s power would increase enormously, and 
Lopuhin’s services would, of course, be generously re¬ 
warded.^ 

Lopuhin did not run the risk of taking the cotose 
which Witte had suggested to Mm. But now that he 

tdb of this interview wfth 'Witte in his Memoiks (BAbscow, 
Gosizdat, 1923). As Witte conducted his stmg^e agam^ Hehve with tl^ 
support, among others, of Lopuhin’s closest assodate and the indqpendent 
chief of all the department’s agents, Zabaix^ are we not justly entitled to ask 
the question: Was not the intervkw between 'Witte and Lopuhin the oontiii- 
uatioii of the conversations on the same thone between and Zubatoff? 
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heard these accounts of the terrorist attempts organized 
by poEce agents he could not but recall his former inter¬ 
view with Witte. Was not this a case of the appEcation 
of the means of fighting for power which Witte had 
recommended to him on that occasion? Was not some 
other person making use of “Easkin” to advance his 
career by the employment of those means which he, 
Lopuhin, was too timid and too scrupulous to use? 

The more Lopuhin thought over this question, the 
more feasible did his surmise seem. He began even to 
think that he could guess who was the secret influence 
behind “Raskin ”: in his opinion it coidd only be Ratch- 
kovsky. 

Lopuhin knew Ratchkovsky as a man capable of 
absolutely anything. Had he not organized the “an¬ 
archist” explosion in Li6ge Cathedral? Lopuhin had, as 
documentary proof of this fact, the testimony of the 
actual perpetrator of the explosion, a certain Yagol- 
ovsky, an agent of Ratchkovsky, who gave a fuU ac¬ 
count of the whole affair to the pubEc prosecutor of the 
St. Petersburg courts, when he had been handed over to 
the Russian authorities after his arrest in Belgium. 
Lopuhin knew, too, that Ratchkovsky was boimd to 
Witte by secret ties: he had proofs that the theft of a 
packet of documents, compromising Witte, from Pro¬ 
fessor Tzion, the opponent of Witte’s financial measures, 
was organized on the latter’s request by Ratchkovsky. 
Ratchkovsl^ himself bore a grudge against both Plehve 
and Lopuhin, and the various terrorist attempts di¬ 
rected by “Raskin” were undoubtedly to his advantage; 
they paved the way for his return to power in the Police 
Department. Looking at things from this angle, Lopuhin 
thought he could see an explanation of the change in 
Raskin’s” conduct: the terrorist attempts organized 
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by the latter ceased to have any successful results im¬ 
mediately after Lopuhm’s removal from the depart¬ 
ment, when Ratchkovsky was entrusted with the con¬ 
trol of the Secret Police. The latter, of course, could not 
possibly wish now to organize successful attempts 
which would only bring discredit on himself. 

Finally, this surmise explained Witte’s attachment 
to Ratchkovsky, which was most evident in the winter 
of 1905-06, and the reasons for which at that time were 
not clear to Lopuhin. During this period, when Witte 
had once more come into power, Lopuhin made an at¬ 
tempt to settle old scores with Ratchkovsky. Through 
his former associates in the department, he received data 
as to the organization by Ratchkovsky and his lieuten¬ 
ants of a secret printing press on the premises of the 
Police Department, which was used to print posters 
inciting the people to Jewish pogroms. The collected 
material was absolutely damning: it showed that the 
reactionary pogroms towards the end of 1905 had been 
directly organized by the department. Lopuhin brought 
this material to the notice of Witte. Witte could not 
question the truth of the facts laid before him; a number 
of prominent Ministers strongly urged Ratchkovsky’s 
dismissal; and politically, Ratchkovsky was only a hin¬ 
drance to Witte—^but Ratchkovsky remained at his 
post. 

All these facts taken together formed a harmonious 
pattern, and Lopuhin, almost to the end of his life, re¬ 
mained convinced that “Raskin” had acted imder 
Ratchkovsky’s orders. Lopuhin thus b^an to connect 
the exposure of “Raskin” with that of Ratchkovsky, the 
exposure, too, of the whole of that shadowy and sinister 
clique by whom the latter was surrounded. Lopuhin 
was intelligent enough to realize that this es^)osuTe 
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c^d not now be of any use to him peraonally. Every 
tea br^eaucratic career was now closed'^aS 
SSf ^ exposure, however, would bring him moral 
^tisfa^on ; It would balance the account of his lone 
struggle with Ratchkovshy_ oi ms long 

Burtzeff was finishing his story. He 
as yet no precise ideaof thereal causes of “Raskin’s” 
^havxor. He r^^ that it was criminal from^^4 
l^mt of view It might be regarded, and he used every 
effort to overcome Lopulm’s hesitation and to maS 

said ^t bringmg about his exposure. He 

that Raskin was stdl continuing his double 
on the one ^ <„g,nmng terroit 

hu in ^ the terrorists who acted on 

hS'??' ® Wore, 

planed nn attempt against the Czai 
mn^elf. H this attempt did not take place, it would 
“ “Baskin’s” goodiriU ThLr^ 

2 doubt that wd c^tinue to Xy^ 

^ble ^e m the future, if he were not br^ht to 
Wk, ^d Bu^eff declared that all the future rictiiL 
®f^tions of the terrorists betrayed 

g.1 dilator of the department,” Burtzeff con- 

dud^. could not but know of the existence of this 
agent ^^cOeur. As you see, I have now compleSf^ 
hun, Md I should like to beg you once^morJ 
^exei AJexandrovitch, to allow me to teU you now who 
hides under the pseudonym of ‘Raskin.’ And it will only 

oXiT ^ or wrong!” 

Only then did Lopuhm make up his Tninrl 
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“I know nobody of the name of ‘B^kin,’” he de¬ 
clared, “but I have seen the engineer, levno Aseff, 
several times.” 

Thus for the first time in the course of this long inter¬ 
view was this name pronounced.. . . 

“Of course,” Burtzeff recalls later, “the name was 
less than ever of a surprise to me. For over a year it had 
been running through my head every moment. But 
when I heard it from Lopuhin’s lips, it struck me like a 
thunderbolt. . . .” Lopuhin’s statement proved, in fact, 
the decisive factor leading to Aseff’s final exposure. .. . 

Tte conversation continued for a long time—^until 
the train got into Berlin. It was Lopuhin who did most 
of the talkiag now. Having taken the first step, he now 
began to put forward his theories as to the real motives- 
underlying Aseff’s conduct. It was he who, in the course 
of this conversation, first advanced the theory, and gave 
reasons in support of it, that Ratchkovsky was acting 
behind Aseff at the time of the assassinations of Plehve 
and the Grand Duke Sergei. This explanation left a 
lasting mark on the later literature about Aseff, but it 
in no way corresponds to reality. The real motives of 
Aseff’s conduct were entirely different, and Lopuhin’s 
version did nothing to elucidate them. And only now— 
a quarter of a centiuy after this train interview, on the 
joTuney from Cologne to Berlin—^when almost aU the 
docTiments of the secret archives and a vast amount of 
other important material have been made accessible, 
has it become possible to give the correct answer to 
every question arising in Aseff’s case. . ... 



CHAPTER II 


The Dawn of a 
"Clouded youth" 


1 . 


verv province, the son of a 

T^ ^ JWiel Aseff. The famfly, of which 

four ^^Se: three sons and 

VP'T ^ hardship, and 

'Thno ^*^*^**® of food there were naany hungry mouths 

^t ^^t^ ^y ttegovem- 

^e, his fatter broke away from the "confine” in an 
^empt to improve his fortune. The famfly Sed down 
m Kostov on tho Don, wlich in tho^ yeJ™T 
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vdoping rapidly as an industrial and commereial 
center of southeastern Russia. Enterprising people 
flocked from all parts to this region, rich in wheat and 
coal. Capital was quickly and easily found: to get it one 
had only to be resourceful and unscrupulous. 

Aseff’s father was, apparently, made of the wrong 
clay. He went in for trade and opened a cheap drapery 
shop, but failed to make his fortune. “A poor family”— 
such was the local police report on the Aseff family two 
decades after they had settled in Rostov. This Rostov 
atmosphere of hunting for quick and easy profits left, 
however, an ineffaceable mark on. at least one of the 
sons on levno Aseff. liove of money and unscrupulous¬ 
ness as to the means of gettmg it became second nature 
to him at an early age. 

With the greatest difficulty, and by the expenditure 
of all his resources, Aseff’s father gave his children the 
opportumty of an education: he sent his sons to a 
gymnasium, where Aseff finished about 1890. He had, 
however, no means of doing anything further for his 
sons. For several years levno Aseff lived by working at 
odd trades: he gave lessons, was a reporter on a small 
local paper, Donskaya Ptchela {The Don Bee), and did 
clerical work in an office; eventually he got a job as a 
commercial traveler. This, of course, could not satisfy 
the young Aseff, especially as he knew of the existence 
of another and fuller life, not only from the flashy bustle 
of the large town, but also from the revolutionary- 
minded yoimg men with whom he had mixed at the 
gymnasium and whose society he still frequented. 

At the beginning of 1892, suspicion fell on him of hav- 
mg distributed a revolutionary manifesto. The question 
of his arrest was considered. He evidently guessed this, 
for a number of his acquaintances had already been ar- 
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rrated. The threat of arrest would seem to have been 
tte deciding factor in forcing him to go abroad, where 
he was already drawn by his thirst for knowledge, with¬ 
out which a “better life” seemed impossible to him. 
Aself s greatest obstacle was lack of money, but this he 
overcame. He was never noted for his scrupulousness 
r^ardi^ other people’s money, a trait that had already 
shown ifeelf in small ways while he was at the gym¬ 
nasium. Now he took only a greater step. As a traveling 
salesm^ he had received a consignment of butter from 
a merchant; he sold it for eight hundred roubles and in 
the sprmg of 1892 absconded with the money to Karls¬ 
ruhe, m Germany, where he entered the Polytechnic. 

. already a small colony of Russian students 

m Karlsruhe. Among them were a number of Aseff’s 
Rostov acquaintances. Aseff became one of the group 
and shOT^ rooms with the student Kozin, on the fourth 
floor of No. 30 Wertherstrasse. He joined the Russian 
fcwial Democratic group and also applied himself to 
the study of electrostatics. But very soon he was faced 
TOth a practical difficulty. Eight himdred roubles was at 
that tune a large enough sum, but it could not last indefi- 

mte^-^p^ially as, it appears, it did not afl remain in 

Aseii s hands. 

The opportunities for earning were few and far be- 
tweCT. He could not hope for assistance from his family. 
Asen knew want and gave those he met the impression 
of a mm who was “literally suffering from hunger and 
CO d. He could not long live in that way; and with 
pat ease he stepped over another moral barrier: he 
began to tr^e in those secrets of his comrades’ revolu¬ 
tionary activities which were known to him. These 
secrets were of no great importance; but the times were 
quiet, there was an absence of stirring revolutionary 
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events, and Aseff, not without reason, hoped to interest 
the poKce with these trifles. 

On April 4,1893, he wrote his first letter to the Police 
Department. This letter was something in the nature 
of a feeler. I have the honor to inform Your Highness,** 
he wrote, that two months ago a circle of revolutiona¬ 
ries was formed here whose aim is . . .’* and so forth. 
There followed a list of names, and certain facts were 
cited to show that the writer of the letter was in a 
iwsition to give information not only about the revolu¬ 
tionary temper of Russian students abroad, but also 
about the prop^anda that was going on in Rostov. 
The letter contained no concrete suggestions about the 
future. The writer only begged that a roistered letter 
should be sent to him at a given address if the police 
thought his information of any use to them. He did not 
mention his real name. The procedure of admitting a 
new agent into the Police Department was very com- 
plicat^. Aseff s letter was brought to the notice of the 
vice-director of the department, and from biTn it went 
to the chief of the branch concerned. A number of 
marginal notes are still to be seen on this letter. Consul¬ 
tations were held, and information about him collected. 

It was not till May 16th that an answer was sent. 
This was couched in the terms of a business tnaTi 
anxious to do a deal but who is at the smne time a&aid 
to betray any eagerness. “We know of the Karlsruhe 
group,” wrote the department (in reality they knew 
scarcely ^ything about it), “and we are not very in¬ 
terested in it; therefore you are not of a such great 
value to us; nevertheless, we are prepared to pay you 
—-on condition, however, that you reveal yoi’r name, for 
we have strict principles and will have no dealings with 
certain people.** 
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Aseff replied without delay, and the price he de¬ 
manded was “delightfully low”—only some fifty 
roubles a month, but he still hesitated to reveal his 
name. He feared lest the revolutionaries might intercept 
his letters and expose his secret without any real profit 
to him. 

But his attempt to “play hide-and-seek” with the 
department was doomed to early failure, and he had 
only hin^elf to blame, for, owing to his youth and lack 
of e:^erience, he gave the department a clue to his 
identity. Simultaneously with his offer to the depart¬ 
ment, he had addressed a letter in almost the same terms 
to the Gendarmerie in Rostov, and it proved easy 
enough for them to identify the writer; the number of 
Rostov people living in Karlsruhe was very limited, 
and their names were known. It was the simplest matter 
to trace the auAor of the letter by the handwriting. 
Thus, by the time Aseff’s second letter reached the 
department, information from Rostov had already re¬ 
vealed his identity. But the report of the Rostov poKce 
on Aseff s personal character satisfied all the demands 
which the departmmt made on its agents. “levno 
^ tkfiy wrote, is intelligent and a clever intriguer j 
he is in close touch with the young Jewish students 
hvmg abroad, and he could thus be of real use as an 
agent. It can also be assumed that his covetousness and 
his present state of need will make bim zealous in bfg . 
duty.” 

Such a recommendation made the department hasten 
to come to a decision. A few days after their receipt of 
his second letter a special memorandum was hurriedly 
drawn up, pointmg out that Aseff could be “very use¬ 
ful and that the price he demanded was quite moder¬ 
ate. On Jime 10 , 1893, the assistant to the Minigtoi- of 
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the Interior set the seal of his approval on this memoran¬ 
dum. Aseff’s future was now determined.. . . 

Aseff received his first salary from the department in 
June, 1893. His material situation improved as a result, 
but he had to be prudent in the spendmg of this money, 
for otherwise the suspicions of bis comrades might have 
been aroused: they were well aware of the difficulties of 
earning money locally, and they knew, too, of the fi¬ 
nancial straits of the Aseff family. 

Aseff continued, therefore, for some time to give the 
outward appearance of a poverty-stricken student and 
wrote appeal after appeal to every charitable institution 
he knew, especially the Jewish ones. He showed these 
appeals to his comrades on the pretext of wishing them 
to correct his bad German, and they helped to spread 
the legend of this soiuce of his income. Not till a Inng 
time afterwards did Aseff cease to disguise the fact that 
his material position had very much improved. 

The change in Aseff’s circumstances produced an 
even more rapid change in his political ideology. In the 
first months of his stay in Karlsruhe he adopted a 
moderate attitude, spoke out against extreme revolu¬ 
tionary methods, and tended to side with the Marxists. 
But once he had become an informer for the depart¬ 
ment he quickly veered to the Left, and by 1894 he had 
acquired the reputation of a logical advocate of terrorist 
methods. He gradually made his influence felt in stu¬ 
dent circles. Claiming to be a “man of action” and not a 
“theorist,” he professed dislike of speaking at gather¬ 
ings but willingly undertook the execution of various 
technical jobs. He cleverly widened the circle of his ac¬ 
quaintances, and made a series of trips to neighboring 
towns in Germany and Switzerland, where he attended 
the more important revolutionary lectures and meetings. 
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As ^ly as August, 1893, he went to Zurich and at- 
not only the public meetings of the Internationa 
boaahst Congress, but also the gatherings of the Eus- 
aan representatives and SmigrSs. In 1894 he visited 
^me, where he made the acquaintance—^which was to 
play suA an important part in his career-of the 
^uple ZbiJovsky, the founders of the “Union of 
Russian Social Revolutionaries Abroad.” This “union” 
was M yet small and uninfluential. Its founders were, 
ae^or^ ^ the more eager to welcome adherents! 
A^ju%^ ^tly that he might profit by it, and he 
jomed the Umon, which was to help him to become 
one of the founders of the Social Revolutionary party. 

At about the same time, in Bem^ Aseff made the ac- 
quam^ce of another person who was to play an 
im^rtant ^ m his life, his future wife, then a student 
at ^e Umversity. She was a sincere and convinced 
revolution^ ^d was making her way in life with great 
euCT^and self-4eniaJ. i^eff seemed to her to be a 
with the smne ai^ and ideals as herself.... She had, of 
course, no suspicions of his connection with the police. 

It cannot be said that Aseff’s path was strewn only 
with roses. He was very careful and circumspect, yet 
wen so, unpleasant rumors began to spread about him! 
He was far from commanding the complete confidence 
of everybody m Rostov, for by nature he did not belong 
to the ca^ry of good and faithful friends; he liked to 
jeer at other people’s filings; he never forgot an iniury 
^d was revengeful. Even at that time many considered 
him to^ capable of anything which might bring him 
profit. His v^ appearance did not inspire confidence. 
Unprepossessmg and heavily built, with a puffy yellow 
face, ^e stuck-out ears, a low forehead narrowing 
towards the top, thick lips, and a flattened nose, he 
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repelled many people physically, and this prepared the 
ground for suspicion towards him. 

Soon after his first reports to the department people 
in Karlsruhe were already speaking ba^y of him News 
was received from Bostov that the late arrests there had 
been made on the strength of information received by 
the Gendarmerie from abroad. Suspicion fell on Aseff, 
and a fellow student of his, an Odessa man called Peters 
(his name occurs frequently in Aseff’s reports), declared 
later in print that, after this incident, people in his 
circle definitely distrusted Aseff. But, as often happens, 
nobody made any serious investigation of these nunors, 
the accusation was left unformulated, and the matter 
went no further than local talk. The original members 
of the circle, who knew all the details of this incident, 
soon scattered on completing their collie courses. 
The newcomers knew nothing of it, and thus, when a few 
yearn later one of the students, a certain Korobotchkin, 
having heard somewhere of these early accusations, 
publicly called Aseff a spy, the general sympathy went 
to the “unjustly accused” Aseff, and Korobotchkin, 
who could m no way substantiate his accusation, was 
e3q)elled from the circle as a slanderer. 

By the end of his university course Aseff was firmly 
established in the Russian student circles and enjoyed 
general respect. At this time he was also the possessor 
of a well-selected library of illegal publications, which 
he allow^ the students to use on pasnment of a 
subscription. He was usually elected cbaiTTnaTi of the 
student gatherings. In his views he was a “convinced” 
Social Revolutionary, an upholder of the terror, and 
Burtzeff recalls that when he published the* first number 
of his Narodovoletz {The Freeman), calling for the assas¬ 
sination of the Czar, Aseff’s was the only sympathetic 
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wHch he received from his readers. AseflF 
st^y refus^ to address pubHc meetings: “Silence is 
Ijolden was his euidinsr nrinmnlp Tn.;. 


gave added authority to the few words which he thought 
ht to pronounce from time to 

^ Sevei^ contemporary letters give us an idea of the 
unpr^ions which Aseff produced on the youth of that 
m them he is spoken of as a “leading personal- 
ity, who s W out among the students by his devotion 
to the Revolution and its ideals. He evidently talked in 
toe same spmt m which he constantly wrote to his wife: 
to^ letters, accord^ to the testimony of a person who 
readto^, w^ M of ... the deep sorrow of a ‘popu¬ 
lar b^, Md at toe same tone of the ardor of a %hter 
bummg with the fire of idedism.” 

The police authorities were also satisfied with AseflF. 
He sOTt ^ r^orto in regularly, supplying them with 
valuable information about the activities of revolution¬ 
ary cird^ abroad, and about their relations with their 
syinpathizers m Russia. For this he was paid fifty 
roubl^ a month, with an additional bonus every New 
Yew. to 1899, in recompense for the amount of impor- 
^t info^tion supphed, his salary was raised to a hun- 
roubles a month, and he was granted a bonus at 
li<aster as well as at New Year. 

to 1899 h^ recdved the diploma of electrical engineer 
at Da^tedt, where he had gone from Karlsruhe to 
specif m the subject. At one time he evidently toyed 
wito the idea of settling down abroad, and he even got a 
^ as an engineer in the firm of Schukert in Nurem¬ 
berg. But the Ochrana had other plans for him: the 
revolutionary movement was making ground, and there 
was a great demand for adroit and “covetous” agents 
It was suggested that Aseff should go to Moscow, and 
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lie WM promised the necessary influence to obtain a post 
as an engines wd ^ a raise in his sal^y. Aseff natu¬ 
rally had no objection to embarking on such an 
career. 

In the autumn of 1899 he left for Eussia, provided 
with the best possible recommendations. The Zhit- 
lovskys recommended him warmly to their friends and 
synapathizers in Moscow, while the Police Department 
no less warmly recommended him to the careful atten¬ 
tion of Zubatoff, the famous chief of the Moscow 
Odirana. 



CHAPTER III 


The Makings of a 
Career 


In MC^COW Asefif quickly got in touch with the 
lead^ of the local ** Union of Social Revolutionaries/’ 
which was one of the most important organizations of 

its kind at the time. 

AsefiTs introduction into that circle took place at the 
home of a woman writer, E. A. Niemtchinova, who from 
toe tp time held soirees at which the different shades of 
the revolutionary intelligentsia met and exchanged 
opuuons. On that occasion, as usual,, the room was noisy 
to ffled with the smoke of innumerable cigarettes. 
Ihe discussion turned on the theories of Mikhailovsky, 
whose influence was at that time supreme with the 
populists. All those presoit knew eadi other well, since 
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they were t^ular frequeaters of these soirees and had 
had time to sum each other up. They were, therefore, 
all the more interested in the newcomer—^a stout tnan 
with high cheekbones and an unintellectual face, who 
vigorously defended Mikhailovsky from the critical at¬ 
tacks of the Marxists. He held that Mikhailovsky’s 
theory of the “fight for individuality” was of particular 
value. “He spoke long enough,” says a memoir writer 
who was present, “and impressed the gathering by his 
sincerity and knowledge of the subject.” The speaker 
was As^. 

A few da3rs after this soiree the leaders of the Moscow 
**Trnion” themselves met Aseff. He called at the house of 
the foimder and head of the “Union,” A. A. Argunoff; 
and it thereupon transpired that he was the very man 
whom the Zhitlovs^s had warned Argunoff to expect. 
As he was, moreover, the personal friend of Tch^ik, 
another member of the “Union,” whom he had met 
abroad the year before, he was naturdUy enou gh at 
once admitted into their confidence. 

But before calling on the leaders of the “Union,” 
Aseff had, of course, got into touch with Zubatoff, hia 
new police chief. The latter was imdoubtedly the most 
outstanding personality among those whom the Czarist 
government had in the last decades of its existence en¬ 
trusted with the task of fighting the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. And he was destined to play a very important 
part in Aseff’s life. 

A man of medium build and of commonplace appear¬ 
ance, with chestnut hair brushed back, a small beard, 
and always wearing tinted glasses, “a typical Bussian 
intellectual” in both manner and habit, Zubatoff was a 
stranger in the world of bright-uniformed generals and 
state coimdlois attached to the Police Department. 
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In ^ youth, whUe attending one of the Moscow gym¬ 
nasiums about the middle of the ’eighties, he had mbced 
m revolutionary circles, but very soon “reformed” him- 
^If and, getting into touch with the Ochrana, he, to use 
his own phrase, began to undermine the revolutionary 
conspuracics with counterplots, or, to put it plainly, he 
became a Secret Police agent. On his denunciation a 
number of arrests were affected. But his double-dealing 
was soon i^ovCTed, and then he openly entered the 
service of the Odirana. 

Police invest^ation at that time was run on purely 
routme Imes: ill-educated officials, who took but Uttle 

merely carried on the system 
T^ch they had learned from their predecessors. Zubat- 
otf, who yras a capable man, quickly able to grasp the 
essenti^ of a problem and to orientate himself in the 
tabled situation, and who was, besides, a convincing 
\mter ^d speakCT and a good organizer, and who, 
atove all, ^ an mterest in and a liking for the work 

ffi^i al^ve his obtuse 

official ^fleague^ Within ten years he became the head 
^ffie M<^w Ochrana, in whose hands was concen- 
the b^me^ of poHtical investigation over a good 
half of ^e Empire. With boldness and energy he in¬ 
troduced a seri^ of reforms of a technical nature, such 
as the system of photographing afl arrested persons and 
of taking their fingerprints, and that of keeping suspects 
mder obs^ation, creating thus for the first time in 
Russia a body of expert detectives. He was the first 
to ^e the torque of poHce investigation in Russia 
to the W which It had already reached in western 
Jlurope These yeap were for the Russian pohtical poKce 
a period of real reform. 

But Zubatoff’s plans went considerably further than 
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the mere “trappii^” of revolutionaries. In the years 
which saw the beginnings of the mass labor movement, 
he r^arded the struggle with the revolutionaries as a 
pohtical question. A believer in autocracy, he saw that 
the fundamental danger to it lay in the revolutionaries 
w inning the laboring masses to their side. In so far as 
the movement had become a mass one, he thought it 
impossible to defeat it by purely repressive measures. 
The strategic problem of the government in its struggle 
with the revolutionary movement was, in his opinion, 
how to split its opponents’ forces by sowing dissension 
between the revolutionary intelligentsia, whose political 
aims were of a republican character, and the working 
masses, who were supporting the revolutionaries only 
because the latter were aiding them in their stru^Ie to 
improve material conditions. 

Accordingly, Zubatoff pursued a dual policy. On the 
one hand, he actively supported labor legislation, not 
infrequently taking the part of the workers in their dis¬ 
putes with their employers, provided that these dis¬ 
putes w^ of a purely economic character, and he suc¬ 
ceeded in getting permission for the workers to form 
lawful societies under the control of the police for the 
protection of their economic interests. On the other 
hand, he favored and even fostered the growth of an 
extreme revolutionary temper among the intelligentsia. 
“We shall provoke you to acts of terror and then crush 
you,” he declared boastfully in moments of frankness. 
This plan was distinguished by its complete lack of 
understanding of social processes, but it cannot be 
denied that it was very bold. Vain and domineering, full 
of far-reaching ambitions, Zubatoff was extremely self- 
confident; he hked to play with fire but very soon burnt 
his fingers. 
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pursuance of this poKcy, ZubatofF pdd con- 
siderable attmtion to the development of a “secret 
agmwy” within the revolutionary organizations. This 
Tfa the side of ^lice work which most attracted him. 
After he had retired he is said to have declared: “My 
connection with the ‘secret agency’ is my most precious 
remembrance.” He knew how to recruit such agents, 
how to control them, how to “keep their tracks cov¬ 
ered, and how to teach them the art of reaching the 
topmost rungs of the revolutionary hierarchy. 

Zubatoflf in^ired a similar attitude in those of his 
a^i^ts—young gendarme officers and Ochrana 
officials ^whom he allowed to have direct dealings with 
the secret agents. 

“Gentlemen, you must look upon your collaborators 
as you would upon a woman whom you love and with 
whoin you are conducting a secret intrigue. Watch 
over her as the apple of your eye. One rash step, and 
^u Imve dishonored her in the eyes of the world.” 

^ IS how Zubatoff instructed his young gendarmes. 
«i » women” of this very original 

lover, Aseff became the most “beloved.” Alas! it was 
torou^ mm, too, that ZubatofiE was fated to convince 
mmself of the risk of relying upon the “heart of a 
beauty -^ven if she were enroUed in the Ochrana. 
after Aseff’s exposure, Zubatoff, in a private 
^ summary of his character: 

As^ s, he wrote, “was a purely mercenary nature 
. . . looking at everything from the point of view of 
profit, working for the Revolution for the sake of per- 
gam, and for the government out of no conviction 
but ^ for the sake of personal profit.” But this 
knowledge, like the bitter after effects of a drunken 
orgy, came too late. During these years, however. 
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Zubatoff, knowing well tbe covetousness of Ms ‘^ubi¬ 
quitous agent, carefully primed Mm wdth the mysteries 
of Ochrana wisdom and gradually insinuated him into 
the heart of the revolutionary organizations. Aseff was a 
very apt pupil, and, under such expert direction, steered 
his way s k i llf ully and avoided accidents. 

It was doubtlessly with Zubatoff’s help that Aseff 
obtained a good position as an engineer in the Moscow 
office of the General Electrical Company. He also be¬ 
came a member of the “InteUectual Aid Society,’’ whose 
members included the flower of the Moscow intelli¬ 
gentsia. At the same time he contributed to the paper 
published by the society. He formed a large circle of 
acquaintance and attended the various meetings and 
banquets wMch were organized from time to time. 

In his reports to Zubatoff, Aseff described minutely 
everything of interest that he learned in the revolu- 
tionmy world. BGs reports were not limited to any one 
particular party: from him Zubatoff received informa¬ 
tion al^ut the leaders of the then Moscow Committee 
of Swial Democrats, of the Villensky printing press, of 
the Social Democrat Library” publishing group, and 
so on. But his attention, of course, was principally di¬ 
rected to the Moscow “Union of Social Revolution¬ 
aries.” This “Union” was rapidly extending the sphere 

its activity and had begun to publish its own paper, 
B£^olvissumaya IU)ssiya {Revolutionary Russia), wMch 
soon b«:ame the central organ of the entire Social 
^volutionajy party. A printing press was set up in 
Emland, in the vicinity of the Taly station, on the 
estate of a woman landowner who sympathized with the 
views of the party. Two important populist writers, 
Nyakotin and Peshehonoff, were persuaded to join the 
editorial board. The first number was published in 
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December, 1900, as the 
pnm^ was slightly delayed. A second number fol- 

a^twLfS*'’ ^dely circu- 

tough R,^ia. The mterest towards them of the 

mtelligentsia was growing, and Zubat- 
^ correspondingly increased. 

^ members of the “Union,” 

flffir slightest diflSculty in 

lltSi principal adherents. Bnl he 

^k^fu^er ah^. As a rule he did not like to have 
individual revolutionaries arrested. Usually he cave or- 

lare^i^l aflFected arrests on a 

StWi ^ “agent” should not 

mounting higher on the rungs 
^v?I? Hierarchy. It was better poHcy to ift 

onTS hT^Ti* revolutionaries go free than to lose 

„a, Zubatofl-, 

tioSw Aseflf was drcumspect and cau- 

rl«.i Jv*- ^^^^riens with the leaders of the “ Union ” He 
declar^himself a sympathizer, but in no way forced his 

T“ questioned them 

a^ut anything and exhibited no suspicious curiosity 

In gener^ conversation he did not conceal the fact that 
otr,? ^"Prical about the possibility of founc^ large 

"P revolutionar^blii- 

tions on a sohd basis inside Russia: the forces of poSe 
2-^on, according to him, were too stog ifwS 
W ^ do such publishing abroad; and 

relation to ^giuning he advocated this policy in 
relation to the organ of the “Union.” He admitted 

only one way of fighting—the terror. Whfle the Mus- 
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covite, who WCTe terrorists in theory, took no practical 
^eps in this direction, r^arding it as a matter of the 
futile, Ascff constantly showed himself a supporter of 
an immediate re^urse to terrorist methods. All other 
fornM of ^revolutionary activity seemed to him to be 

trfflii^.” “Terror is the only way!” he used to declare. 
And when, m the spring of 1901, Karpovitch’s shot rang 
out, Aseff joyfully declared: “Well, it seems the terror 
has b^un!” In making such pronouncements, Aseff 
was following the line which he had adopted while living 
abroad. Now it was no longer his own personal line- 
behind him undoubtedly stood Zubatoff. 

Though Aseff did not value highly the nonterrorist 
acfavities of the revolutionaries, yet he never refused his 
aid when it was sought. When, for example, Argunoff 
had need of a "solid but not too unwieldy roller” for the 
printii^ press, Aseff willingly undertook to procure it: 
he let it be known that he had a trustworthy friend, an 
ragineer, who worked m a factory and who could make 
it. Little by little he gained the reputation of a cautious 
and prudent but not cowardly man, whose advice might 
prove useful on practical questions, and his counsel was 
more and more frequently sought. That the “solid but 
not too unwieldy roller” was made with the help of the 
Ochrana, and that it served as one of the principal clues 
leading to the detection of the **Umon*s** printing press, 
became known only later. ... 

Zubatoff, for various reasons, considered it inadvis¬ 
able to close down the printing press in Finland. It was 
therefore decided to “frighten” the revolutionaries 
to compel them to transfer their press elsewhere. A 
special watch was now kept on all revolutionaries going 
to Finland. Detectives literally “hung on their heels.” 
The conviction grew that a raid would be made any 
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day, and it was decided to transfer the press. A suitable 
place was found in Siberia. Dr. PavlofF, a brother of 
Argimoff’s wife^ had got the post of director of the emi- 
^ation center in Tomsk. This center was situated out¬ 
side the town m a lonely spot in the forest. The po-- 
sonnel of the ofl&cials was made up exclusively of revolu¬ 
tionaries. It would have been difficult to ffiad a better 
place. The press itself was brought over in parts, with 
every precaution, in order to escape observation, the 
workers made a wide detour through Russia. C. N. 
Bai^off, for example, went from Moscow to Tomsk via 
Tiffis. This, however, did not save him from being fol¬ 
lowed by detectives as far as Tomsk. Zubatoff, how¬ 
ever, l^med of the transfer of the printing press in a 
more direct way: he asked Aseff to locate it. 

In September, 1901, the printing press had been set 
Sfiain, and it b^an work on the third number of 
B^olukionaya Rossiya. Going minutely into the ques¬ 
tion with Aseff, Zubatoff came to the conclusion that its 
suppression would not endanger his agent. A gendarme 
officer, Spiridovitch, was specially sent to carry out the 
arrests and to institute an inquiry. But action was tak«i 
before his arrival: detectives had given information 
from Tomsk that there was every indication that a new 
number was already in the press, and Zubatoff therefore 
ordered the Tomsk police to act immediately. But the 
inquiry was afterwards conducted by Spiridovitch, who 
skillfully concealed from those arrested the metent of 
the authorities’ knowledge. Not a shadow of suspicion 
fell upon Aseff. On the contrary, it was just at tliia time 
that his position in revolutionary circles was consoli¬ 
dated. 

After the Tomsk raid the Moscow leaders of the 
“Union” did not doubt that their turn was close at 
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hand* They had no fear for themselves: psychologically 
they had long been prepared for arrest. They had only 
one preoccupation: that was to save what remnants 
of the organization they could—^and to this end it was 
necessary to put at the head of affairs some msm who 
was not as yet compromised and therefore in no danger 
of arrest. Such a savior was found in Aseff, who of late 
had become particularly intimate with Argunoff. 
“Aseff,*^ the latter recalls, wholeheartedly shared our 
sorrow. It might have been his own grief. EGs attitude 
changed. Prom a passive collaborator he became an 
active member of our TJnion.^ There was no formal 
entry into ^e ‘Union’: it all happened quite naturally.” 

^ At first it was necessary to take the greatest precau¬ 
tions. Argunoff tells of one meeting in the Sundunovsky 
Public Baths, where the revolutionaries discussed their 
affairs wMe washing. Later it grew easier to meet; for, as 
soon as it became clear that Argunoff intended Aseff to 
be his successor, Zubatoff ordered the observation to be 
relaxed. Aseff had already told Argunoff that he would 
have to go abroad on personal affairs; but this was the 
plan of the Police Department, which had decided that 
Aseff would be of more use abroad. This trip appeared 
now more than ever timely. Aseff offered his services to 
Argunoff for the arrangement abroad of all necessary 
affairs. He failed to persuade Argunoff to accompany 
him, but Maria Seliuk, another member of the “Union,” 
decided to follow him. 

“like a dying man, we entrusted everything to 
Aseff,” Argunoff continues his account. “We told him 
all our passwords, all our connections (literary and or¬ 
ganizational), the names and addresses of our as¬ 
sociates, and we recommended him warmly to all our 
friends. He was to arrive abroad together with Seliuk, 
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enjoying OOT full confidence as the representative of the 
Union. We looked upon him as a comrade, even, per¬ 
haps, as a friend. In those days of misfortune his active 
participation drew hiTn closer to us/’ 

The succe^ of Zubatoff’s policy was complete. All 
me ramifications of the “Union” were now known to 
He was in a position to suppress the Social Revolu¬ 
tionary groups throughout Russia. This, however, was 
no part of his plan. He wished to continue his game and 
to msmuate his agent into the very heart of the AU- 
Russian organization. To this end, Aseff, when abroad, 
was to take part m the n^otiations for the union of all 
the popuhst groups in Russia. 

Jeff’s funds were rapidly increasing, and his salary 
had al^ been raised. In January, 1900, he was receiving 
a hundred and fifty roubles a month, but after the 
lomsk raid, and in consideration of his journey abroad, 
his sala^ was at once increased to five hundred roubles 
a month, a figure imdreamed of till then. 

At the end of November, 1901, Aseff left Russia with 
his f^y. Shortly before, SeKuk had also set out. Her 
^tiwries were well known to the Ochrana, but Zubatoff 
decided to leave her alone, as she might be of use to 
^em .^d this was the case, for in the b^inning Aseff 
found her presence of great help when figuring as the 
representative of the Moscow “Union.” 

The poKce waited tfll Aseff had departed before ar¬ 
resting Aigunoff. They did so a fortnight later. After 
two and a half years in prison, he was eriled to Siberia, 
from which he only managed to escape in 1905. 


CHAPTER IV 



T 

■ HE PRINCIPAL COMMISSION given to Aseff 
by Argunoff was that of concluding the negotiations for 
the fusion of the scattered populist groups into one large 
“Socialist Revolutionary” party. The ground for this 
fusion had already been prepared, and the n^otiations 
had been begun before the Tomsk raid. The two 
numbers of Revolutzionaya Rossiya published by Aigu- 
noff had been sympathetically received by aU the popu¬ 
lists, and they had inspired confidence in the promoters 
of the negotiations. The more important populist groups 
had already agreed in principle to this fusion. The most 
difficult part of the negotiations had thus been 
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mounted. To AseflTs shaxe fell the easier and more profit- 
able of formally concluding tite union, n^otiating 
xnm SmT^S sympathizers, and arranging for the future 
pubhcation abroad of BevoltUsioncafa Rossiya, which was 
to ^ the organ of the new parly. The Moscow represen¬ 
tatives, Aseff and Seliuk, were helped in this work by 
G. A. Gershuni, who represented the organizations of 
the wuth and northwest. They came to a rapid under- 
^ndmg, and, in all ensuing n^otiations conducted in 
J3e^, Berne, and Paris, they mutually supported 
each othCT. In some two months the negotiations were 
broi^ht to a successM conclusion, an agreement being 
r^hed on all questions of program and tactics. Until 
the meeting of the Congress, the direction of the party 
work was temporarily entrusted to the Saratov group.led 
by E. X. Breshkovskaya, the Rakitnikoffs, and others. 

It was decided to publish Bemlvtzicmaya Bossiya in 
Switzerland, and M. R. Gotz and V. M. Tchemoff were 
appointed editors. 

Gotz, Gershuni, and Tchemoff likewise acted as the 
executive members and, though men of different charac¬ 
ter, they complemented each other very wdL 

Tchemoff was from toe very b^inning the chief 
hterary and theoretical influence m the young party 
Though under thirty at that time, he had, before be^ 
coming one of the editors of Eevolvtzionaya Bossiya, 
alr^y drawn attention to himself by a series of articles 
in boA the lawful and clandestine press: in these he 
strove to constract a new ideological foundation for the 
old populist conception, and to this end he had recourse 
to the theories of western European Socialism—for 
toe most part of the so-called revisionist camp. Bis 
mdividual outlook, as it was expressed in BecolvtsUmaya 
Bossiya, mevitably stamped both in its weak and in its 
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strong points the whole program of the Social Revolu¬ 
tionary party. 

The functions of the chief practical organizer fell to 
Gershuni. Until his arrest in May, 1903, he was con¬ 
stantly traveling round Russia, sharing his work with 
Br^hkovskaya. There existed a kind of division of labor 
between them: Breshkovskaya, like a ^^Holy Ghost of 
the Revolution,” flitted about the country, proselytiz¬ 
ing and inciting everywhere the revolutionary temper of 
the youth; Gershuni usually followed in her tracks and 
turned to practical account the enthusiasm which she 
aroused, consolidating it into organizations aflSliated to 
the Social Revolutionary party. 

There was a personal element in Gershuni’s attitude 
towards the old regime: when a young man and still 
politically undecided, he was imprisoned, fell into the 
hands of Zubatoff, and had personal experience of the 
methods employed to break the wills of the opponents 
of absolutism. Gershuni had given way at the time and 
had written a ‘‘recantation” of his “errors.” But he did 
not mention any names or betray anyone to the police; 
this we know from the documents of the case which have 
all been published. The course taken by Gershuni on 
this occasion would not have been thought admissible 
by a logical revolutionary. Gershuni was well aware of 
this, and there was an element of personal hate in his 
attitude towards the old order. It was just this subjec¬ 
tive shade which made of Gershuni a particularly pas¬ 
sionate apostle and propagandist for the renewal of 
terrorist methods. 

An enthusiast, whole-heartedly devoted to a single 
idea, Gershuni was possessed of an extraordinary power 
of influenciog those with whom he came in contact. In 
the eyes of a stranger or a skeptical observer there was 
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not infrequently a theatrical element in his conduct. 
It is enough to recall his gesture when he was put into 
chains after his arrest in Kiev: he bent down and 
silently kissed the iron chains. It would have been 
difficult to think of a more artificial and deliberately 
theatrical gesture. It made, nevertheless, an unfor¬ 
gettable impression on those who witnessed it—mid 
these, prison guards and gendarmes, were not by the 
natr^ of th^ prof^on people who might be called 
particularly impressionable. His genuine inner passion 
compelled people to overlook what in others would 
have seemed a deliberate pose. 

It w^ natural that Gershuni’s influence on the youth 
of his time should have been still more marked: it was 
he who inspired many of the future terrorists. Less 
obvious, but of still deeper significance to the fate of the 
young parly, was the influence of Gotz. Of the triumvi¬ 
rate ^erred to above, he was the oldest in years and 
experience. %e son of a Moscow millionaire, he entered 
the revolutionary movement in the middle of the 
’eighties, was arrested, and sent to Siberia, where, in 
1889, he took part in the protest of the Yakutsk politi¬ 
cal prisoners against the very severe conditions imposed 
upon them by the a d min istration. TTarsh measures were 
taken to subdue the demonstrators. 

Several were killed, and the others were beaten and 
handed over for trial, with the result that three of them 
were executed and some twenty others condemned to 
p^ Semtude. Gotz was among these latter. He re- 
gam^ his freedom in 1899, and soon after went abroad, 
principally for reasons of health; for at the tim«. of the 
Yakutsk beat^ he had been strudc on the spine by 
the butt of a rifle and had ever aftm* suffered from mys¬ 
terious pains. Not imtil 1904 was their cause discovered: 
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a tumor had affected his brain, causing him unbearable 
agony and threatening him with paralysis. The tumor 
could be removed only by an operation which might 
easily prove fatal. Gotz decided to risk the operation, 
and died m 1906 under the surgeon’s knife* 

But this was later: in 1902 Gotz, though suffering 
W lU he^th, was stiU fuU of energy. He had no great 
hterary talent, but he could write simply and clearly 
^d outa ^ fumfemental thought with precision. 
Ihe refers of his articles always knew what the author 
was dnvmg at, Gotz brought this power of defining his 
fundainental thoughts to bear upon the political or- 
pnmtion of the new party. From the very b^inning 
he became ite leading politician and organizer. He 
devot^ all his inexhaustible mental energy to the task, 
and his part in the “political” development of the 
party was enormous. 

Aseff, who had soon gained a reputation for sober 
pracbcal judgment and for his ability to cope with the 
detam of all projected undertakings, was in dos^t 
touch with this “triumvirate.” His qualities particularly 
impressed Gershuni. According to TchemofiTs testi¬ 
mony, Gershuni was already at that time on such in- 
tunate.terms with Aseff that together they decoded the 
secret correspondence from Russia. This intimacy was 
of particular interest to Aseff, since Gershuni was the 
fi^ to advocate the adoption of tmorist methods. Ihe 
discussion of this theme was confined to a very narrow 
circle, containing scarcely anybody outside of the four 
already mentioned. 

Thae w^ no objection in principle to the terror, but 
it was decided to countenance it openly only after a 
terrorist act of the first importance had been committed. 
The party would then assume responsibility for the act 
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carried it out the 

^nt to b^me tte Battle Organization of the party. 
Gerehuiu d^Iared that he would undertake the orgaid- 
Mtion of this act, and did not conceal that the first at- 
tempt, for which he cl^ed already to have volunteers, 
would be ^ected against the Minister of the Interior, 
bWagm. There is no doubt that Aseff was kept fully 
informed of the projected attempt. Its details, however, 
known to anybody, as they were largely 
worked out later by Gershuni on the spot. 

these months Aseff wrote frequent detafled 
reports to toe Police Department. His letters breathe 
toe satofaction of toe spy who has penetrated into the 
very h^ of the enemy’s camp. “In Berlin and in 
ans I naro penetrated into the veiy heart of things,” 

7^11 Gershuni were particularly 

fuU, and he made a pomt of stressing the leading part 
taken by toe latter m aU parleys abroad and in fU the 
uncbtokinp of the newly created party generally. 

men, at the end of January, 1902, Gershuni was 
set- out on a tom of the local groups to advise them 
of the fusion that had taken plaee, Aseff informed the 
department both of the date of his departure from Ber- 
Im ^d of his proposed itmerary. But Aseff accompanied 
imormabon with an insistent demand that Gershuni 
should not ^ arrested. “He must not be arrested vet 
^der any circumstances; bear this in mind.” Thus the 
dep^ment had every opportunity to arrest Gershuni, 
but they twk Aseff s advice. “Gershuni wiU not escape 
us now, the department wrote confidently to Zubatoff. 

bmce he is m such close contact with our agent his 
i^ediate arr^ would leave us in the dark as to his 
plans and furthermore might compromise the agent ” 

It was therefore decided to allow Gershuni to complete 
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“very interesting trip,” as the department put it, 
Uux)ugh Russia; but note was to be taken of all whom 
he met, and this was to pave the way for Tna.«ig arrests 

later on. 

The plan was not at all a bad one, but it took too little 
account of Gershum: an experienced conspirator, he 
swn discovered that he was being watched and quickly 
shook off his pursuers. The poKce were unable to track 
hm to any of his appointments, and Sipyagin, the 
Minister of the Intenor, paid with his life for their over- 
confidence. 

As soon as he arrived in Russia, Gershuni concen- 
^ted all his energy on the attempt against Sipyagin. 
A young Kiev student, Balmasheff, volunteered. The 
du^ preparations were made by Gershuni, together 
^th P. P. Kraft and M. M. Meluikoff, members of the 
Saratov executive of the Social Revolutionarv party. 
According to the plan, if he failed to kiU Spyagin, 
Bahnasheff was to assassinate Pobiedonostzeff, the 
head of the Synod, one of the insprrers of extreme reac¬ 
tion. 

All the preparations were made in Knland, whence 
Balmasheff set out on April 15, 1902, wearing the imi- 
form of an aide-de-camp. At the last moment the at- 
tempt was almost frustrated, for it was only in the train 
that the “officer” realized that he had left behind in hfe 
hotel that essential part of an officer’s tmifonn, hi.Q 
sword. A new one had to be bought on the way. Bal- 
n^heff called on the Minister a little before the recep¬ 
tion hour, hoping to meet him in the anteroom. The 
calculation was accurate: “The aide-de-camp of the 
Grand Duke Sergri,” as Balmasheff caUed himself, was 
admitted to the anteroom and, when the Minister ap¬ 
pealed, somewhat surprised at the visit of a special 
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messenger from the Grand Duke, Balmasheff handed 
him a sealed packet containing the sentence of the 
Battie Organization and, at the same time, killed him 
outright with two shots. 

That was the first act of the Battle Organization. 
Balmasheff paid for it with his life: he was condemned 
to death by court-martial and, on May 16th, hanged in 
Schliisselbuig. 

For a few days after the assassination Gershuni re- 
m^ed in St. Petersburg. He was hoping to follow up 
this first blow with a second and then a third. At 
Sipyagin’s funeral, Grigorieff, an officer and terrorist, 
was to kill Pobiedonostzeff, while, in the confusion, his 
fiancee, lurkovskaya, was to assassinate Kleygels, the 
Governor General of St. Petersburg who had become 
notorious for his cruel measures against student dem¬ 
onstrators. These plans came to nothing, as Pobiedo¬ 
nostzeff was prudent enough not to attend the funeral. 
Only after this did Gershuni safely leave St. Petersburg. 
The police failed to get on his track, although they were 
aware of his presence in the capital and guessed at his 
complicity in the assassination. 

The ^assination of Sipyagin made a tremendous 
impression on the country. A feeling of elation was ex¬ 
perienced, naturally enough, by Gershuni and the 
Social Revolutionaries, who were now introducing the 
terror as a new weapon into the arsenal of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Sletoff, a party comrade of Gershuni’s, who met 
him by chance at. a railway station, described his state 
of nmd at the time. “He was cheerful and gay and full 
of his^ first important success. ‘It is only the beginning,’ 
he said. ‘The Gordian knot has been cut; the terror has 
justified itself. It has begun; all discussion is now super¬ 
fluous.’” A new and decisive period of struggle had 
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begun: it was the moment to take every risk and to 
pay no heed to the cruellest repressions. ‘‘It is time for 
the youth to come forward. Time does not wait; we must 
act at once.” 

He was right. Sipyagin’s assassination had really 
opened a new chapter in the struggle against Russian 
absolutism—the chapter of terror. The real existence of 
the Battle Organization dates from this moment. The 
resources at its disposal w«re as yet very slender. When 
Gershuni wanted to reply to the execution of Balmasheff 
by a proclamation from Euev, he was unable to do so 
because the Kiev Social Revolutionaries had no printing 
press. He had to content himself with a substitute. A 
poem of the Revolutionary poet, Lentzevitch, was re¬ 
printed by means of a hectograph, and the chief of the 
Battle Organization was himself obliged not only to 
write out the text but to prepare the ink. 

But this lack of resources was counterbalanced by the 
optimistic temper which now reigned everywhere. The 
badly printed and almost illegible words of the poem 
fell on a particularly sympathetic audience: 

A comrade has gone to his deaihy 
And given his life in the night. 

Eis corpse freshly strewn with iJie earth 
Lies buried in ominous night. 

Remember and find a true friend^ 

Then sharpen the keen dagger bright. 

Ifs time not to cry^ but avengCy 
—Avenge the lives lost in the night. 

Those eager to “avenge” were not wanting. Dozens, 
even hundreds, of new volunteers were ready to take 
the place of every one who fell. 


Aseff and the Battle 
Organization in Ger- 
shuni’s Time 



A 

f ^SEFF, IN THE MEANTIME, was Kving in 

Herliii; he explained that the General Electrical Com- 
hM sent him there in order to perfect his technical 
toowle^e. In reahty, he was there at the orders of the 
rol^ department. Documents show that he worked 
m the ^lin factories without payment, merely to dis¬ 
guise the real reason of his presence. 

To ^ appearances Aseff worked with great zeal for 
the pohro at that time. His letters to the department 
were packed with names and facts. They were written 
m the tone of a man who had wholly identified himsdf 
with the pohce mterests. He very often referred to the 
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police and himself as “us”: “My trip to Paris and 
Switzerl^d was ve:^ useful to us.” Sometime his 
letters display a strain of jealousy towards the revolu¬ 
tionaries. Thus, when informing the department of 
Gershum’s scheme for smuggling propaganda into 
Russia, and pointing out how this could best be frus¬ 
trated, he added: “Gershuni has been boasting a lot of 
his marvelous scheme.” 

But this was only on the surface. In reality, his 
double game dates from this time, and he b^ins to 
conceal a large amount of important information from 
the department. Comparing Aseff’s reports to the 
department with what we know about him from the 
accounts of the revolutionaries, we can establish the 
fact beyond doubt that Aseff at the time systematically 
concealed from the police everything that had bearing 
upon Gershuni’s terrorist activities. First of all, his 
reports make no mention of the fact that the question 
of the terror had been raised during the negotiations 
for the fusion of the revolutionary groups. Furthermore, 
Tchemoff, now the only surviving n^otiator, tTn'nlrg 
that Aseff could not but have known the details of 
Gershuni’s plan and his intention to strike his first blow 
against Sipyagin. There is not a word of this in Aseff’s 
reports. 

This policy of silence becomes still more evident 
after the assassination of Sipyagin. According to Aseff’s 
own admission, he learned of Gershuni’s r61e in the 
affam from Gotz “a few days” after Balmasheff’s deed. 
As it is known that Gotz stayed with Aseff in Berlin 
on April 17 and 18, 1902, there can be no doubt that 
his admission refers to these dates. And yet, in the 
course of the next five weeks, that is, during the time 
that Gershuni remained in Russia, Aseff’s reports tried 
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to convince the department that Gerahuni was in no 
way implicated in the aff^. He insisted that Gershuni 
was too much absorbed in the work of organizing the 
party to risk his head in terrorist acts, and that the 
assasdnation had been organized by an independent 
terrorist group which had no connection with hnigris. 
And onty at the end of May, after Gershuni had left 
Russia, did Aseff carefully prepare the department for 
the news that Gershuni was involved in the Battle 
Organization. He concocted a version according to 
which he had offered five hundred roubles to Gotz for 
me needs of the Battle Organization, and that Gotz, 
m reply, had su^ested that this money should be 
givm to Gershuni, who was expected from day to day. 
^lis was followed by an account of his interview with 
Gershmu, in which Aseff allied that he had learned 
the exact part played by Gershuni in the Battle Or- 
ganizatioii. 

Ratayeff, who had supervised Aseff’s work for a 
number of years, concludes in his memoirs that the 
tr^^ery of Aseff—an old and trusted agent—was due 
to ha frimdsHp with Gershuni. In RatayeTs opinion, 
the latter possessed the power of influencing people 
almost to the point of hypnotism; and Aseff would 
to have faUen under this speU. From Aseff’s later 
adm^OM we know that he was prepared to betray 
G^ur^ but he could not come to terms with the 
police ^ut the pric^ a fact which it is difficult to 
reconcue with the theory of hypnotic influence. The 
^la^tion, however, was much more simple: at that 
tone A^s ^tion in the party depended upon his 
feoidstop with Gershuni. Gershuni’s trust in him 
^ired general confidence. BGs. arrest might easily 
have roused suspicion against Aseff, and such suspicions 
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would liave derived him of a very easy way of earning 
his living smd would also have endangered his life. 
It can scarcely be doubted that these were the consider¬ 
ations leading Aseff to protect Gershuni. 

Aseff met the latter several times in Switzerland in 
the first half of June. Gershuni was buoyed up by his 
success and was full of the most daring plans. He was 
now planning attempts against Plehve, the new Minister 
of the Interior, Obolensl^, the Governor of Kharkov, 
who had just crushed a peasant rising by mass floggings, 
and also against Zubatoff. He invited both Gotz and 
Asefli to share in the discussion of these projects. He was 
steadily drawing Aseff into the work of the Battle 
Organization and also into a scheme for the construction 
of dynamite works in Switzerland. Aseff went into all 
these schemes and shared actively in the discussions. 

. . . The situation in which he found himself obviously 
embarrassed him, for he was not yet accustomed to 
playing a double game. He wrote to the department: 
**We must have a personal conversation about my 
further work. My position has become somewhat dan¬ 
gerous. I am now playing a very active part among the 
revolutionaries. It would be tmprofitable to retreat 
now, but any action calls for the greatest care.” 

He informed the department of many things that he 
learned from Gershuni, including the plans for the 
attempts against Plehve and Zubatoff and the proposals 
for the establishment of the dynamite workshop, and 
so on. But his information was far from complete. His 
reports made no mention of the project to assassinate 
Obolensty, although, as Aseff knew perfectly well, 
Gershuni had resolved to execute this attempt first, 
immediately upon leaving Switzerland for il^arkov 
and Kiev. Furthermore, though giving a detailed report 
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of the negotiations with Meysner about the establish¬ 
ment of the dynamite workshop, AsefP concealed the 
f^t that Meysner had, in the end, declined the proposi¬ 
tion; ^d he did not mention the names of those who 
now did this work under his supervision. 

]ffis reports about Gershum are particularly charac¬ 
teristic. It had now become impossible to conceal the 
latter’s connection with the Battle Organization; for 
too many people were aware of this. Aseff no longer 
attempted to deny the fact, but he strove to convince 
the department that Gershum played but a secondary 
part, such as collecting money and recruiting young 
toorists. According to his assertions, the Battle 
(^gan^tion was directed by a group of outlaw revolu¬ 
tionaries unknown to him. The reasons for his attitude 
are obvioi^. While safe^arding Gershuni as his obi ef 
^pport within the party, AsefF wished to betray the less 
important members of the Battle Organization, TT,«Iri-T.g 
^ leaders in the eyes of the department. 

Tte depaxtment agreed with the reasons AseflF gave 
for the necessity of a personal interview and, in Julv 
1902, Aseff amved in St. Petersburg. Important chang^ 
^d meanwhile been made in the staff of the Police 
Department. With Plehve’s sanction, Lopuhin, the 
newly appointed director of the department, entrusted 
the pohtical side of the work to Zubatoff and his closest 
Msislants, and it was decided to concentrate on the 
development of a secret service. Aseff, who had oppor- 
tumties to enter the very heart of the Battle Ch^aniza- 
tion, was therefore a welcome guest. His case was 
brought before Plehve himself, and the latter at once 
ordered that Aseff, contrary to aU the department’s 
r^ations for secret agents, should try to penetrate 
in o the party center and the Battle Organization. 
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By this time the Battle Organization was already a 
fully autonomous body as far as its organization was 
concerned. As the necessity mx)se, Gersbuni, the su¬ 
preme chief, found collaborators for particular tasks. 
1^ naethods were simplicity itself. In the course of his 
trips in Russia, undertaken on general party business, 
he made a point of recruiting revolutionaries who 
desired, and in his opimon were able, to take part in 
the terror. He “took them in hand,” sometimes leaving 
them on the spot, sometimes reqtiiring them to abandon 
their general party work, and occasionally persuading 
them to go abroad for their greater security. P. P. 
Exaft and MelnikoflP were at that time in closest touch 
with the work of the Battle Organization; and Gotz was 
its trusted representative abroad. 

As a result of its organizational weakness, all the 
^ts of the Battle Organization were in the nature of 
isolated blows. No elaborate preparations were made. 
The terrorists acted with their revolvers. In the at¬ 
tempts a great deal depended on the improvisation of 
the moment—for which Gershuni in particular had a 
genius. Zubatoff afterwards said very rightly that 
Gershuni was “an artist in terror” and that he often 
^ted without a preconceived plan, “according to 
inspiration.” 

Such was Gershuni’s real place in the Battle Organ¬ 
ization; and Asefif, of course, was perfectly aware of it. 
But in his reports to the department Aseff made Kraft 
and IHelnikoff out to be the most dangerous terrorists, 
referring to Gershuni merely as their assistant. The 
attention of the department was thus principally di¬ 
rected to discovering the identity and whereabouts of 
Melnikoff ^d Kraft with a view to their arrest. 

On receiving the pamission of the department to 
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join the Battle Organization, Aseff persuaded Gershuni 
to call a meeting of those most closely connected with 
its work. This was the first and only consultation of the 
sort before Gershuni’s arrest. It was held in Kiev in 
October, 1902. Those present were Kraft, Melnikoff, 
Aseff, and Gershuni, who arrived a little late. None of 
them left any record of this meeting in their memoirs, 
and, as a result, we have no details of it. We know only 
that they discussed a plan for an attempt against 
Plehve: two mounted officers, Grigorieff (who was to 
have assassinated Pobiedonostzeff at Sipyagin’s fu¬ 
neral) and his friend Nadaroff, were to attack the 
Minister’s carri^e, one of them killing the horses and 
the other the Minister. It goes without saying that this 
plan came to nothing, for, on Aseff’s warning, the 
department kept th^e officers under strict observation. 

Aseff, of course, did not go to the Kiev meeting alone: 
he was accompanied by several expert detectives to 
whom he pointed out all those who took part in the 
meeting. No arrests were made in Kiev; but a careful 
watch was now kept on Kraft and Melnikoff, who were 
eventually arrested a few months later. Gershuni was 
also watched carefully; but, as less importance was 
atffiched to his arrest, he succeeded in escaping the 
detectives. Besides his trip to Kiev, Aseff made a num- 
^ of other trips in the winter of 1902-03, to Moscow, 
arkw, Saratov, and other places, accompanied 
everywhere by detectives. And everywhere his visits 
were followed by arrests. 

St. Petersburg was Aseff’s principal base of action. 
Here, as representative of the General Party Executive, 
he si^ervised the importation of propagandist literature 

P^^P'^Kst writers, 

Peshehonoff, Myakortin, Klemens, Ivantchin-Pissareff, 
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and others, who suppKed material for Re^ohdzionaya 
Rossiya, and collected what information he could as 
to Plehve’s mode of life. On his shoulders fell all the 
local work. Peshehonoff states that the St. Petersburg 
^cial Revolutionary Committee was at that time en¬ 
tirely controlled by Aseff. In consequence, the latter 
had to engage in such minor work as keeping in touch 
with young students who were anxious to do propaganda 
work among the working classes. And this routine work 
almost brought about his downfall. 

Among those whom Aseff met in this way was a very 
young student, a certain Bjristianinoff. His ideas of 
revolution and revolutionaries were most naive and 
romantic. He pictured revolutionaries as ^‘elegant young 
people with pale noble faces.” Fate willed it that Aseff 
should be the first revolutionary with whom this ro¬ 
mantic young man came in contact. According to the 
law of contrasts, the impression he received was very 
striking. Aseff’s appearance, as Eiistianinoff says, re¬ 
mained indelibly imprinted on his memory: an angular, 
unintelligently shaped head with dark, close-cropped 
hair, which came down low over his narrow forehead, 
large protruding impenetrable eyes that glided from 
face to face—all this made a strange and somewhat 
unpleasant impression. ^^But from this ponderous figure, 
sitting heavily on a chair, wdth its dark and, as it 
seemed to me, immo bile face, radiated strength and 
mil-power . . .” Aseff advised Eristianinoff to engage 
in propaganda among the workers, the type of activity 
with which all young revolutionaries began at that time. 
But the workers’ group to which he detailed Kristiani- 
noff was entirely made up of Ochrana agents. 

The Ochrana had found itself in a delicate position. 
While opposing the existence of groups in which the 
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workers would be initiated into revolutionary ideas, it 
yet could not refuse to kelp AseflF, whose position in the 
party would be weakened if he did not succeed in 
setting up at least a few of these groups. But a solution 
was found. Such groups were to be made up of workers 
in the pay of the police, who were ordered to hand over 
to the authorities, without reading it, all the illegal 
Kterature which they received from the party propagan¬ 
dists. In this way the pohce sought both to protect the 
sheep and satisfy the wolves. The propagandist would 
duly arrive, give Ms lecture, and distribute various 
pamphlets; after the meeting the agents would report 
to the authorities and hand in aU the literature they 
had received. The conviction ^ew among the propa¬ 
gandists that they were making progress with their 
work, and in his letters abroad Aseff underlined the 
success wMch he had acMeved. At the same time, there 
were no foundations “shaken,” and, from the point of 
view of the police, the activity of the propagandists 
was rendered harmless as long as it was kept within 
these bounds. 


The ^eme, for all its ingenuity, broke down in the 
case of Eristianiaoflf. One of the worker agents, Pavloff, 
Mt well disposed towards the young propagandist, 
ine dirty work of an agent ■provocateur disgusted him; 
and, mor^ver, the “chief detective” had in some way 
offend^ him. As a result, after Kristianmoff’s very 
tost visit to the group, Pavloff confessed to him that 
he was m the pay of the police, told him of the real 
nature of such groups and of his desire to lead an honest 
toe. In the course of subsequent interviews, Pavloff gave 
S a number of other details wMch convinced him 

^ traitor within the party 

and that this could be none other than Aseff. 
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knows all about your party, com¬ 
rade,^ said Pavloff. “It must be one of your leaders 
who is giving all the information. Your people tbinlr 
that everythi]^ is aboveboard, but there is somebody 
laughing up his sleeve. . .. For example, I heard today 
that your party has a secret arsenal in an electrical 
appli^ce shop called ‘Energy,’ and there all your arms 
and literature are hidden. The Ochrana won’t raid it 
because it has an agent there already; so neither your 
arms nor your literature can run away/* 

This arsenal, Energy,” had been organized by Aseff 
TOth the help of two of his old Darmstadt comrades, 
both of them devoted revolutionaries, and it was one 
of the chief arsenals of the Social Revolutionary party 
in St. Petersburg. This discovery might well have 
staggered even a more experienced revolutionary, and, 
naturally, the young Eristianinoff was completely over¬ 
whelmed. He felt that it would be hopeless for biTn to 
entangle himself in the nets spread out by agents 
'provocaieurSy and that he might be arrested at any 
moment, .^d yet he could do not hing at the time to 
expose this systematic provocation, as all treated his 
stories as the ravings of a neurasthenic. And in truth, 
he did fall ill and was tormented by nightmares. He 
succeeded, however, in having a small committee 
formed to investigate the truth of his information. 
Two leading writers belonging to the party, P^heho- 
noff and Gukovsky, were on this committee. 

They heard Kristianinoff, whose account, as he 
himself admits, was somewhat confused, and who real¬ 
ized later that he had forgotten to mention certain 
important facts. This confused account was countered 
by Aseff’s brief but absolutely lucid statement. It is 
now clear that this ‘Tucid statement** would not have 
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searching examination, but the judges 
had little experience in such matters and took a great 
deal on trust. On their recommendation, the partv 
^ecutive repo^ that Aseff stood “above suspicbn ” 
As a result, the judges felt almost guflty before the 
imjustly acc^ed A^ff; and they accepted as their Ze 
me reproaches which, towards the end of the trial 
began to ap^ in Aseff’s speeches. “This young mail 
i^y be foigiven for making a mistake, but you, men 
V ■ ■ reproachfully, but did not 

fr? ^ j came out of the trial fufly 

vacated, but It was evident that his fate hung on a 

About me same time the danger of exposure came 
W a^mer quarter A^S, it will be remembered, had 
betrayed the plans of the proposed attempt on Plehve 
by the two officers A strict watch had been kept on 
officers for the past six months, but with very 

on arrested on February 21, 1903; 

on that day the Czar was to hold a review in which 
t^offit^rs were to take part, and the police were 
^^at they i^ht make an attempt on the Czar’s 
Me men eram^ them, the poKce guardedly hinted 
their information. Grigorieff and his 
^cee were completely taken aback, for the police 
e^dently aware of what had been planned b/only 
ery ew i^ple. Within two or three days they bar! 

Sose tad given the names of 

aU those with whom they had been working. The de¬ 
partment could not keep those confessions secret: the 
exammation was conducted in the presence of a repre¬ 
sentative of the pubKc prosecutor, and the evid^^ 

of the Battle Organization. The persons impKcated were 
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naturally airested, and among them were people such 
as the medical practitioner Remyanikova, who were 
closely connected with AseflF. The fact that Aseff re¬ 
mained imtouched while many of Ms friends were 
arrested inevitably brought suspicion upon him; and 
he was very angry with the police for their carelessness. 

But the police too were dissatisfied. Its cMefs, Zuba- 
toff and Lopuhin, were certain by now tibiat Aseff was 
not telling all he knew and that he was concealing, as 
Zubatoff wrote later, ^Very serious things.’’ This is even 
an understatement, for Aseff was at that time Mding 
from them the most important thing —^the part played 
by Gershum in the Battle Organization and his own 
relations with him. 

This fact became of the utmost importance to the 
department. From the statements of Grigorieff and 
lurkovskaya the part played by Gershuni was made 
clear. On hearing the report of the Grigorieff affair the 
Czar promised a ‘‘handsome reward” to anyone who 
arrested Gershuni. Plehve was in a great rage. Summon¬ 
ing Zubatoff, he declared that he would keep Gershuni’s 
index card on his desk until he was arrested, as a con¬ 
stant reminder of the importance of the matter. The 
photograph and description of Gershuni were circulated 
to all detective branches, and it was rumored that a 
reward of fifteen thousand roubles was being offered 
for his head. Searches were made all over Russia, and 
numeroi^ persons who had the misfortune to resemble 
Gershum were arrested. But Gersh uni himself always 
succeeded in escaping. 

Zubatoff naturally enough brought pressure to bear 
on Aseff. Aseff had every means of helping him. Later, 
he admitted to Burtzeff that he was prepared to betray 
Gershum, but for not less than fifty thousand roubles. 
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»* ® kaiutame 

rather ttan to ^ ^ 

reSr'f™ ““‘U* was the precise 

Stofl m^? «nact between him and his chief, 
i to I.ate franHy told Lopnhin of his doubb 

practised Whh^tS* concealment 

hand at, iL - ‘ 'T ^ ™ forcing Aseff’s 

awarded but ^ Lopuhin was 

tions ^of VSr? aUega- 

aUeffanL? department, Aseff repKed with cou^ 

department of not paying 
uflicient attention to his information. In the end it 
merely decided to send Aseff abroad^^! ’ 

shuS^J^" terms with Zubatoff about Ger- 

SSt ^ Moscow to meet the 

t ^ “itemew took place at the end of March, 

S ^eff WT?^ engines Zauer, a Darmstadt friend 

rector^f tbl^ <^upied the post of assistant di- 
^tor of the Moscow Electrical Station. Aseff made use 

f ^ house for particularly important meetings. The 
secrecy was observed about the interview; 

^d^sST^^ ^ ^t; and Gershuni 

and Aseff steyed with Zauer for three days without 

succe^r in all party matters and in the 
tas of the Battle Organization in particular. There 

interview it was 

decided to inake an attempt against the Ufa Governor 
Bogdanoiutch, on whose orders some unarmed workers 
h^ rwently been shot down. At aU events, immediately 
attCT ttus mtCTview Gershuni set out for Ufa. He had 
i^de .^eff his close associate in this attempt and had 
c arged him to get in touch with the terrorists chosen 
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lor assassiiiatioii who were living in the West and to^ 
send them to Ufa. Aseff fulfilled his mission faithfully; 
but, as it happened, the help of the new arrivals was. 
not required. In Ufa, Gershuni learned that the local 
Social Revolutionaries, headed by V. V. Leonovitch, 
were not only already keeping observation on Bogdano* 
vitch, but had found two local volunteers for the deed, 
a railway worker, Dnlebov, and the intdlectnal Apos¬ 
tle,” whose real name is stiU a mystery. Their plan waa 
sanctioned by Gershuni and was then successfully 
carried out. 

On May 19, 1903, about midday, two young men 
went up to Bogdanovitch, who, as was his custom, waa 
strolling in a secluded comer of the cathedral garden, 
and, thrusting the sentence of the Battle Organization 
into his hand, riddled him with their Brownings; then, 
jumping over the low garden fence, they disappeared 
in the ravine which led from the town on the hillside 
to the river. All search proved fruitless. Many arrests 
were made, but no trace of the real perpetrators was 
found. 

Gershuni, who had hitherto been so lucky in escaping 
from the nets spread for him, was at last caught almost 
by accident. He made his escape from Ufa without 
difficulty. He even had time to write and to send abroad 
a detailed account of the events in Ufa; and he also 
published an official manifesto about it in the name of 
the Battle Organization. He stopped in Saratov to see 
some party Mends and was then making his way 
abroad, full of plans for the future. Unfortunately he 
decided to stop in E3ev on the way, although he knew 
that this town was particularly dangm>us for him . 
He sent a prearranged tel^am indicating the time 
of his arrival. The tel^am came to the knowledge of 
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a petty agent ‘proeocateur, the student Rosenberg, who 
did not even suspect whom it concerned. But it was 
enough for tiie local police. An ambush was arranged 
at the station indicated. When, on the evening of 
May S6th, the train pulled in, there descended from it 
a well-dressed man wearing an engineer’s cap and 
carrying a portfolio under his arm. At first he walked 
the length of the train, pretending to look at the wheels, 
but really loolsmg about him. The detectives did not 
move from their place. The train whistled and moved 
out. Gershuni went out into the street, stooped down, 
and pretended to tie his bootlace, looliig out for any 
suspicious signs. Alas, there were plenty of them: the 
place was alive with detectives. They caught Gershuni’s 
glance and from it guessed that he was the man they 
were seeking. “That’s our man,” jerked out the chief 
detective. “He’s got slanting eyes.” 

Noticing ■^at he was being watched, Gershuni went 
up to a frmt stall and ordered a glass of lemonade. 
The detectives saw that he was nervous and that his 
hand was trembling so much that he could scarcely 
hold his glass. Gershuni felt the noose tightening round 
his neck. Within a few minutes he was arrested, put in 
chains, and sent off to St. Petersburg, where there 
awaited him a fortr^s, a trial by court-martial, and a 
death sentence, which was afterwards commuted to 
penal servitude for life. . .. 

Ii^ the meantime Aseff had gone abroad, for he was 
afraid that tie police might suspect him of complicity 
in the assassination. Already in IWay he had sent to hig 
chief, Ratayeff, an unimportant telegram from Berlin, 
which was to serve as an alibi m case of need. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Hunt after Plehve 



A 

w THE TIME of Ms last visit abroad at the 

begiimmg of 1903, Gershuni left with Gotz, who was 
his confidant in all matters and especially in the affairs 
of the Battle Organization, as his last bequest, all the 
memoranda pertaining to the Battle Organization: 
these were the careful supervision of all its affiliations, 
addresses, secret correspondence, passwords, and so on, 
as well as a list of persons who had offered to work for it. 
According to this bequest, Aseff was to become the 
cMef of the Battle Organization in case of Gershuni^s 
arrest. Gotz fully approved of Gershuni’s choice; and 
when Aseff appeared on the Geneva horizon in June, 
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1903) he wss greeted by Gotz and his close associates 
as the recognized new chief, who was to bring even 
^greater fame to the Battle Organization. And Aseff 
applied himself to his task without haste. 

The question of an attempt on Plehve became the 
order of the day. The famous anti-Jewish pogrom in 
Eishenev had taken place shortly before. For two days, 
on April 19 and 20, 1903, an organized crowd had 
plundered without impediment Jewish houses, pillaged 
shops, violated women, and murdered without con¬ 
sideration of age or sex. Neither the police nor the 
i^ps made any attempt to stop the pogrom. Indeed, 
tile rioters not infrequently heard words of encourage* 
ment and praise from them. But when groups of Jews 
attempted any resistance, the police made themselves 
evident by ^ttering them, making arrests, and not 
even hesitating to use firearms. Dozens were killed; 
^d the number of those who suffered could be reckoned 
in hundreds. It was generally felt that the chief fault 
lay with Plehve, who considered anti-Jewish pogroms a 
useful means of fighting the revolutionary movement, 
Md who openly expressed this opinion in confidential 
discussiom with officials of the administration. 

Kishenev pogrom made a tremendous impression 
both in Russia and abroad. It also made a deep im¬ 
pression on Aseff, thou^ he was no Jewish nationalist; 
but nev^eless, he was at heart a Je^. The memory 
of his chil(ffiood spent in a Jewish environment was 
TOth him, and one of the most painful episodes in 
the :^henev pogrom was the account of the brutal 
daughter of cluldren and infants, whose heads were 
•dashed against walls. 

As^ also held Plehve r^ponsible and did not conceal 
nis mdignation. This he did not confine to revolutionary 
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cimles; it was even a subject of bis conversations with 
his poKce chiefs. Even before Aseff’s departure abroad 
Ziibatoff records that, in an interview with him, he 
‘^shook with fury and hate in speaking of Plehve, 
whom he considered responsible.” And later, when 
abroad, Aseff expressed himself in the same spirit in 
conversations with his police chief, Eatayeff. There 
can be no doubt that this circumstance was the decisive 
factor in Plehve’s fate. If, in other cases, Aseff, for 
reasons of greed, more or less passively acquiesc^ in 
the commission of terrorist acts, in Plehve’s case he 
actively helped in bringing it to a successful conclu¬ 
sion. 

But profit also played an important part in AseflTs 
conduct in the case of Plehve. Formerly, the Police 
Department had been his principal source of income. 
The revolutionary organizations brought hiTn in nothing 
or a very little. He was a revolutionary only in so far 
as this was required of him by the police. And he sold 
the secrets of the revolutionaries with a ‘‘clear con¬ 
science.” But the position had very much changed. 
The head of the Battle Organization now had absolute 
control of funds amounting to many thousands. These 
funds could provide an income much larger than the 
five hundred roubles a month paid him by the Police 
Department. Naturally ^ough, he was now very much 
concerned in strengthening his position in revolutionary 
circles, or, to put it simply, in obtaining unchecked 
control of the revolutionary fimds. To achieve this, it 
was necessary that the Battle Organization should be 
succesrful in its undertakings, for continued failure 
would inevitably lead to his being superseded in leader¬ 
ship. And now^ a peculiarly favorable situation per¬ 
mitted economics to ally themselves with his own 
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inclination. Thus the assassination became in every 
way desirable to him. 

^ When Aseff assumed the leadaship, the forces at the 
disposal of the Battle Organization were sufficiently 
l^e; there were both money and volunteers. Together 
with Gotz, his right-hand man now, Aseff worked out a 
plan of action against Plehve. It was known that the 
Minister drove r^ularly to report to the Czar; it was 
necessary only to study the route of these drives, to 
learn the days and the hours, and then to make a bomb 
attack on the carriage—an attack like that organized 
against Alexander 11 in 1881. 

As a result of this plan, the attempt lost the character 
of ^ individual and isolated act; its success depended 
entirely upon a complex organization and the con¬ 
certed action of a whole group of people. Revolution¬ 
aries disguised as cab drivers, newspaper vendors, and 
hawkers were to keep watch; specialists were to prepare 
the e^losives; and the leaders were to coordinate the 
work of the various groups. The actual assassination 
thus became the last link in a carefully forged 
and the perpetrator merely the more or less accidental 
actor representing a large organized body. 

The plan was carefully thought out in all its detaib 
and. then approved. The original group chosen to act 
against Plehve wm composed of Sazonoff, Savinkoff, 
Sciiwcitzcr, Pokotiloff, dud the two brothers Ilid^atzevsJiy, 
^ young, and, for the most part, former students who 
had been expelled from the universities for participation 
in the student movements of 1899-1902. The govern¬ 
ment, on the^ whole, paid very dearly for the severity 
with which it had repressed what was originally a 
purely academic movement. During the revolutionary 
epoch of 1905, the leaders of all the revolutionary 
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OTgammUom, Social Revolutionary as well as ScK^ial 
Democratic, were almost entirely recruited from the 
former participants in tHs student movement, 

TTie members of the terrorist group had no particular 
experience of such work; but this was compensated by 
their enthusiasm, devotion, and readiness to sacrifice 
their lives. Experience came only later, bringing with 
it the poison of skepticism; and only then did it become 
dear that youthful enthusiasm in such matters counts 
for more than well-founded experience. Aseff was the 
only person of experience, the only practical leader 
among these young enthusiasts. He served as a link 
between the separate parts of an organization, wh(^ 
members, at the banning, were only bound together 
by him. 

Aseff personally acquainted h im self with every mem¬ 
ber of the detachment and made them all undergo a 
searching test bdore sending them to their posts, where 
they were to do their share of the preparatory work. 
When sending them off, Aseff explained to them in a 
business-like manner the precise nature of their tasks 
and invariably added with conviction: ‘‘If there is no 
traitor among us, Plehve will be killed!” 

His quiet assurance communicated itself to the other 
terrorists. Armed with it, they set out pn their journey 
in the late autumn of 1903. The campaign against 
Plehve had begun. . . . 

Everything went smoothly at first. But Savinkoff, 
who directed the work of the watchers in St. Petersburg, 
showed s%ns of nervousness. The terrorists soon picked 
out Plehve’s carriage and discovered some of the streets 
through which he habitually drove. But Aseff, who had 
promised to be in St. Petersburg in the early part of 
December, gave no signs of life; he did not arrive sent 
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no news of himself, and did not even reply to letters. 
Savinkoff was perturbed and could not account for 
his chief’s conduct. Moreover, there were indications 
that the police were on their ^ard; but as Savintoff is 
Ae only authority for this, it may only have existed 
in his nervous imagination. In any case, it proved the 
^p which finally overflowed the cup of Savinkoff’s 
impatience; he stopped his work of observation, dis¬ 
persed the group, and hurriedly left St. Petersburg. 

Confused and ill at ease, conscious, too, that he had 
violated the discipline of the Battle Organization, and 
yet not knowing what other course he could have 
taken, Savinkoff reported first of all to Tchemoff and 
Aen to Gotz. They received him almost as if he had 
deserted his post in battle. Aseff, they said, had not 
amved because he was occupied with important party 
affairs; Savinkoff’s letters had not reached their destina¬ 
tion through his own fault, since he had given the 
wrong address. He must immediately return to Russia 
^ere decisive action was to be taken in the near future 
^ese mterviews restored Savinkoff’s morale: he had 
already b^un to lose confidence in himself and had 
asked to be given some less responsible task; but now 
on receipng orders from Aseff to proceed to Moscow to 
^iMS future plans, he set out once more taking with 
Gotz s consent his old friend Kalyaeff to help him m 
his work. 


The explanation of Aseff’s nonarrival in St. Peters¬ 
burg was not so simple as it appeared from Tchemoff’s 
^(1 Gotz s accounts. Aseff had spent these months in 
Judymg general situation in the Ochrana world. 

risk prepared to 

nsk both his life a.nd his salary. 

Arriving abroad in the summer of 1903, Aseff was 
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put und« the orders of Ratayeff, who had shortly 
bdEore been appointed the chief of the Russian Political 
Police abroad. Though far from stupid, Ratayeff was 
not at all fitted for such a responsible post. A sodefy 
man, a Don Juan, a regular theatergoer, he did his 
police work in a purely routine way. Over two decades 
of service in the department in responsible positions had 
given biwi a knowledge of the technique of police work 
and, whmi he wished, he could hold his own successfully 
in his complicated surroundings, but he rarely took the 
trouble. TTia intmest in the detective side of his work 
was purely formal. This was perfectly obvioTis to those 
who were at the head of the Police Department at the 
time. Plehve op^y said that Ratayeff was a “blot” 
on the department. Hia appointmmit abroad was merely 
a polite way of removing him from the department, 
where he had directed the Special Branch, that is, the 
Political Police. Ratayeff understood the real signifi¬ 
cance of his new appointment and felt himself a^rieved. 

A tnan of t.big kind was naturally least of all capable 
of controlling Aseff, although the necessity of such a 
control had now made itself particularly felt. It may be 
definitely stated that, throughout the period of Aseff’s 
work under Ratayeff (this lasted until RatayefiTs retire¬ 
ment in the summer of 1905), it was not Ratayeff who 
controlled Aseff, but the latter who used him in hm 
own interests, deftly emplojdng biTn as a screen for his 
activities, learning from him the exteat of the depart¬ 
ment’s knowledge, and, with his hdp, getting rid of hm 
party enemies. 

During Ms first months abroad, As^ supplied Rata¬ 
yeff with no information whatsoever, telling him that 
“he had had no time to look rotmd him or to consolidate 
his position.” Only at Ihe end of September did he b^in 
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to send in remits dealing for the most part with the 
life of the hnigri groups. Social Bevolutionary as well 
as Social Democratic. But in the late autumn, that is, 
after the departure of the terrorists to Russia, Aseff’ 
according to Ratayeff’s memoirs, showed himself a 
“little more lively.” He had arrived in Paris and had 
called personally on Ratayeff. Aseff was “sprightly, 
energetic and talkative, but he talked of everything 
except the attempt against Plehve which he was pre¬ 
paring. Indeed, in so far as the latter was discussed, 
Aseff clearly tried to find out how much the police knew 
in this direction. 

His efforts were far from fruitless. Ratayeff told him 
that the department knew that Sazonoff had gone 
abroad and that he had, in conversations with his 
friends, expressed Ms determination to kill Plehve. 
Accord^ to Ratayeff, Aseff said, without the fliVW of 
an eyelid, that he did not know Igor Sazonoff, though 
he had once met his brother Izot; but that he could, if 
necessary, make an attempt to question him furthW. 
Prom conversation Aseff could easily conclude that 
the police, or, at all events, the talkative Ratayeff, had 
no precise information. This information was of capital 
mterest to him, since he had, it appears, dispatched 
Sazonoff to Russia only a few days before. 

Shortly afterwards Aseff began to prepare for his 
departure to St. Petersburg. This trip was essential to 
Mm for two reasons: in the first place, to organize 
Plehve s assassination, and, in the second, to prevent 
another projected attempt. Not all of the party leaders 
were content that Aseff should have complete control 
of the Battle Organization. Thus S. Klitchoglu, a 
wom^ terrorist, who had helped the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion m various ways in Gershuni’s time, had now, with 
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the support of several influential party leaders in Russia 
such as Potapoff, founded a small terrorist group in the 
south, and had come to St. Petersburg to make an 
attempt of her own against Plehve. This was a direct 
challenge to Aseff. If her attempt were to succeed, he 
would probably lose control of the Battle Organization 
and, of course, of its funds. This made him anxious to 
destroy the Elitchoglu group; such a betrayal, too, 
would consolidate his position in the eyes of the police 
and would make it easier for him to carry out his own 
attempt. 

Acting on this argument, Aseff informed Ratayeff 
about KHtchoglu’s plans, and persuaded the latter to 
accompany him to St. Petersburg for the exposure of 
this terrorist plot. Ratayeff was all the more ready to 
fall in with this project, as he hoped to raise his prestige 
in the Minister’s eyes by such an exposure. It was also 
to Aseff’s advantage to have Ratayeff at hand now that 
he was engaged on this complicated double game; the 
police chief would serve as a most convenient screen. 

They set out for St. Petersburg within a short time 
of each other. If we are to believe certain evidence, 
Aseff took with him not only his demmciation of the 
Elitchoglu group, but also a quantity of dynamite for 
the use of his own group. Thus he took full advantage 
of Ratayeff’s protection! 

The Elitchoglu group was quickly run to ground in 
St. Petersburg; but a serious difference now arose be¬ 
tween Aseff and the department on the question of the 
arrests. Knowing that the arrests were imminent, Aseff 
wished to avoid meeting Elitchoglu, but the department 
insisted on this, pro mis ing that the arrests would not 
take place imme^ately afterwards. On this assurance 
Aseff met her and learned from her all the details as to 
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the composition and the plans of the group. He passed 
on these details to the department, but the latter did 
not keep its word. The St. Petersburg Ochrana was at 
that time conducting an intrigue against Ratayeff, and 
at its orders, Klitchoglu’s arrest took place almost im¬ 
mediately after Aseff’s interview with her. According to 
Batayeff, this “disloyal” action on the part of the 
police aflfected Aseflf in the most adverse way. He de¬ 
clared bluntly that under such circumstances it was 
becoming “difficult to work for the police.” His im¬ 
mediate chief, l^tayeff, was in complete agreement 
and sup]^rted him in his discussions with the depart¬ 
ment chiefs. A close alliance was being knit between 
the “injured” Aseff and the “injured” Ratayeff against 
those who had broken their solemn promise: that is, 
the department and the St. Petersburg Ochrana. A 
particularly favorable situation was thus being created 
for Aseff’s complex game. Ratayeff now held back part 
of Asetf’s information from the department, while the 
latter in its turn withheld still more from the Ochrana. 

At the very height of these official intrigues Aseff 
found tinie to visit Moscow, where he met Savinkoff, 
who had just returned from abroad, and several other 
mernbers of the Battle Organization. Aseff rebuked 
Savinkoff stiffiy for violating terrorist discipline. “Your 
duty was to wait for me and to keep watch on Plehve,” 
said Aseff. A plan for future work was then drawn up. 
All the preparatory work was to be done by Savinkoff 
^d Ealyaeff. lUtayeff, it is needless to add, was kept in 
Ignorance of tins Moscow meeting. 

In the second half of Fehm&ry, 1904, the members 
of the Battle Organization began to assemble in St. 
Petersburg and to renew their watch on Plehve’s 
movements. Aseff continued to control them, discussed 
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the mformatioia gathered by them, and gave them di¬ 
rections. If the police had thought of watching biin 
closely they would have had little difficulty in getting 
on the tracks of the Battle Organization. Aseff realized 
the danger he was running, and he maintained his rela¬ 
tions with Ratayeff in such a way as to allow of his 
making a voUe face at any moment and selling the 
Battle Organization. In his daily reports to Ratayeff 
he m ing led the elements of truth and artifice in order 
that he might be able, in case of need, to interpret 
these reports in the most profitable way for himself; 
and he was always careful to make sure whether the 
police were keeping him under observation. 

To this end he used to tell Ratayeff about mysterious 
terrorists who came to see bim with passwords from 
abroad. He claimed not to know their names, but his 
descriptions of them corresponded exactly to those of 
the members of the Battle Organization. He gave the 
police, however, no concrete information which might 
have helped them in their researches. He did once tell 
them of an appointment he had with a leading terrorist 
in a public bath; and his description of him corresponded 
to that of E[alyaeff. This was brought to the notice of 
the director of the department, and E. P. Melnikoff, 
who was considered a talented detective and who was 
in charge of the department’s Detective Branch, was 
sent specially to overhear this interview. But the police 
were no wiser for this public-bath watch: Aseff arrived 
and washed long and thoroughly, but nobody turned 
up. Thus the police failed to get on the tracks of the 
Battle Organization; and Aseff, by his daily meetings 
with Ratayeff, assured himself that the police had no 
suspicion of his double game. 
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In the meantime the members of the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion had found out the days and hours of Plehve’s visits 
to the Czar. But the route taken had not yet been com¬ 
pletely ascertained, and Aseff insisted on the work of 
observation being pursued. But the young revolution¬ 
aries had grown impatient, and they insisted on an 
immediate attempt. They suggested attacking the 
Minister’s carriage on its departure from or its arrival 
at the Police Department building in which he lived. 
Aseff protested against this haste, pointing out that 
the pohce supervision in such a place would be much 
more intense. These arguments did not bear great 
weight with the young men, who had already seen the 
police guard and thought the attempt quite feasible. 
Aseff could do nothing but consent. *'Veiy well,” he 
said to them. “If you insist, we will try our luck!” 

The det^ were gone into at a special meeting; and 
the attempt was decided on for March 31st, only a few 
^ys after the meetings. This fact was very embarrass¬ 
ing for Aseff. He had grounds to believe that the police 
might suspect something was wrong if the attempt took 
place so soon after his arrival in St. Petersburg. Eata- 
yeff had alre^y hurriedly left for Paris on business, 
l^vmg Aseff in the charge of Lopuhin, the director of 
the department. In keeping with his tactics, Aseff had 
c^ed on the latter to feel the ground and to insure him- 
seff against future suspicions. Aseff’s pretext was the 
di^sure of a supposed plot against Lopuhin. 

Thbre was an element of truth in Aseff’s story: he 
descnbed corr^y all the organizational and technical 
de^ of mtended attempt, following the plan he 
h^ worked out agamst Plehve; and he even indicated 
the place of the attempt—near the 
on the Fontanka—and mentioned 


department building 
bombs as the 
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to be used. But be mentioned neither tbe names of tie 
perpetrators nor the time of the attempt. Incidentally, 
Aseff raised the question of an increase of salary. It is 
possible that Aseff would have added further details 
had his request for an increase of salary been favorably 
received. This, however, was not the case. Whether 
Lopuhin suspected Aseff of an attempt at extortion, or 
whether he had really decided on economy in police 
expenditure, he treated AseCPs request coldly, prom¬ 
ising to consult Ratayeff about it. Thus the visit 
ended. 

Immediately after this interview Aseff left St. Peters¬ 
burg. He had arranged to meet the members of the 
Battle Oiganization on April 4th in Dvinsk, after the 
attempt, but he went abroad instead. First of all, he 
informed Gotz of the intended attempt and of his own 
doubts as to its success, and then he called on Ratayeff 
in Paris. He thus insured himself against possible 
accusations from either side. If, profiting by Ms warning 
of an impending attack on Lopuhin, the police had 
kept a careful guard in the vicinity of the department 
building, they might well have come across the terror¬ 
ists who were preparing the attempt against Plehve. 

The credit for this arrest would have gone to Aseff: 
the terrorists could not possibly have suspected him, 
as he had been careful to point out the dangers of the 
plan; it would also have been made clear during the in¬ 
vestigation of the case that the police were und^ the 
impression that they had to do with an attempt directed 
against Lopuhin and not agmnst Plehve. If, on the 
other hand, the police were careless enough to allow 
the attempt to take place, AseWs excu^ was r^idy 
made: he had given his warning and had even indicated 
the exact spot of the attempt; if he did not know at 
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whom the attempt was aimed it was because the terror¬ 
ists had not initiated him into the full details of the 
plan, and even so, they might have changed their plans 
at the last moment when they found that they could 
assassinate Plehve instead of Lopuhin. In the eyes of 
the revolutionaries all the credit for the assassination 
of Plehve would go to Aseff, since they knew that 
without his authority the inexperienced revolutionaries 
would not have carried their work through. . . . The 
game was finely calculated and, whatever its issue, 
Aseff was bound to come out a winner. ’ 


Asell told Katayeff of his visit to Lopuhin and learned 
that his request for a raise of salary had not been re¬ 
ferred to him . IMarch 31st had already passed. The 
attempt, for some reason, did not take place, but there 
was no news either of arrests. The police clearly could 
not lay their hands on the young revolutionaries, who 
wandered m bands near the department building. It is 
not dfflcnlt to guoo, Arf, mood at that timoV fcre 
was no point in standing on ceremony with, fools, who 
knew noting of police work and who, furthermore, 
grodged him a raise in salary. And Aseff really did stop 
standing on ceremony. 

A few days after his arrival in Paris Aseff told Rata- 
yeff that his old mother had fallen seriously ill, and 
^at he must go to Vladikavkaz to see her. Ratayeff 

go, but he was obliged to give way 
to Aseflfs insistence. Aseff, of course, made a lot of 

that he would lay his hands on those 
ferroriste whose activities he had brought to 
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Aseff arrived too late in Dvinsk to find the terrorists 
there; but he met one of them, Pokotiloff, by chance in 
the train on the way to St. Petersburg, and learned 
from him what had taken place during his absence. 

On March 31st, the group took up their positions in 
the street according to plan. Three of them, Sazonoff, 
Pokotiloff, and Borishansky, had bombs; Kalyaeff and 
Matzevsky were to act as signalmen, while Savinkoff 
was in general command. They kept fairly close to¬ 
gether, between the department building and the Neva. 
The M i ni ster was cornered like a beast in its lair. But 
the attempt was not carried out. Either the Ochrana 
was particularly on its guard after Aseff’s visit to Lopu¬ 
hin, or the inexperienced terrorists were a little nervous; 
in any case, one of them, Borishansky, thought he was 
being surrounded by detectives and deemed it advis¬ 
able to leave his post. 

This disorganized the attackers, and the attempt did 
not taie place, although it could easily have been 
carried out by the two remaining bomb throwers, who 
saw no signs of their being watched. After this failure 
Savinkoff and Pokotiloff went to Dvinsk, where they 
had their appointment with Aseff for April 4th. The 
latter was not there, nor was there any word from him. 
The young terrorists decided that Aseff had been ar¬ 
rested and that they were now thrown on their own 
resources, and Savinkoff once more lost his head. 

The plan could still be easily carried out, as the 
terrorists remained untouched and as they still had their 
bombs. Pokotiloff insisted on this, but Savinkoff was of 
a different opinion; assuming that Aseff had been ar¬ 
rested, he thought the strength of the detachment with¬ 
out Aseff insufficient for an attack on Plehve. But he 
did not wish to give up the idea of a terrorist attempt 
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altogether and suggested the less difficult task of 
assassinating Eleygels, the Governor General of Kiev. 


This was an easy enough matter, as Kleygels used to 
drive openly through the streets of Kiev, but it had no 
political significance. Some years before, Kleygels had 
drawn on himself the hatred of the St. Petersburg stu¬ 
dents by his cruelty to them, but so many events had 
taken place since then that few remembered him. 

The terrorists held a meeting at which Savinkoff put 
forth his views. Kalyaeff and Schweitzer supported him, 
but the remainder insisted on the continuation of the 
original plan against Plehve. The decision arrived at 


was the worst possible: the terrorists were to be split 
up mto two groups, one of which (SazonoflF, I’okotiloff, 
Borishansky,andMatzevsky) was to carry out the plan 
against Plehve, while the second (Savinkoff, Kalyaeff, 
and Schweitzer) was to deal with Kleygels. Thus 
Savinkoff’s contention that the “whole” group was 
insufficient for an attack on Plehve merely resulted in 
me matter being entrusted to a part of the group. 
U^r such conditions all attempts became hopeless. 

When Aseff met Pokotiloff he was on his way to St 
Petersburg to carry out the attempt. Borishansky and 
he had already waited in vain for Plehve on April 7th • 
the next attempt had been fixed for the 14th. Aseff 
tried to dissuade him, but without success: Pokotiloff’s 
nerves were too strung up to agree to any delay. His 
career as a terrorist was indeed extraordinary: he was an 
unsuccessful terrorist of a very special kind He hid ah 
Petersburg in 1901 with the idea of 
kill^ the Minister of Education. But before his prena- 

K^Tviir by 

^oviteh, who had acted quite independently. 

er his Pokotiloff met Gershuni and offered his 
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services for the assassination of Sipyagin, but Gershuni’s 
choice finally fell on Bahnasheff. Pokotiloff then made 
Gershuni promise that he would pick hiTn to cany out 
the next assassination imdertaken by the Battle Or¬ 
ganization. Gershuni had already entrusted biTn with 
the task of killing Obolensky, when, at the last mo¬ 
ment, Foma Katchura, a worker and native of the prov¬ 
ince where the peasants had been whipped by Obolen¬ 
sky, offered his services. As an assassination carried out 
by Katchura would produce a far greater impression 
than one carried out by a student, Gershuni once more 
pemuaded Pokotiloff to give way. Twice the latter had 
wmted for Plehve with bombs, and on both occasions 
without success. He could wait no longer. He would 
bring it off this time whatever happened. Pokotiloff 
went to St. Petersburg and, on the eve of April 14th, 
the day appointed for the attempt, he was accidentally 
killed by the explosion of one of his own bombs. Thus 
he remained an unsuccessful terrorist to the end. • . . 

The news of his death naturally produced a very dis¬ 
heartening impression on the remaining members of the 
organization. Borishansky at once left for Kiev, where 
it was decided to give up the attempt on Plehve and to 
concentrate on Kleygels. Schweitzer set out for St. 
Petersbiurg in order to persuade the two remaining 
“cabmen,” Sazonoff and Matzevsky, to seU at once 
tiheir coachmen’s disguises and go abroad. 

But then, almost immediately after Schweitzer’s 
departure, Aseff came on the scene. He had apparently 
been to Odessa; at any rate, he had become aware of the 
distrust which many of the leading party members felt 
for the Battle Organization under his control. Sletoff, 
who had met Savinkoff in Kiev at the time of the latter’s 
first fight from St. Petersburg, had been unfavorably 
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impressed by the organization in which SavinkoflF was 
playing such an important part. 

This impression was shared by other leading party 
members, and in 1904 they held a meeting in Odessa, at 
which they called for an inquiry into the state of the 
Battle Organization. They held that, if no satisfactory 
answer were given them, they would “consider them¬ 
selves free to undertake the organization of future ter¬ 
rorist attempts.” This was a direct threat of a party 
revolt against AsefF. His party career was nov? in jeop¬ 
ardy. Only a successful attempt on Plehve could right 
the situation. He therefore had to be all the more severe 
in dealing with SavinkoflF. He at once attacked the latter- 
“What are you up to? What’s the meaning of this at¬ 
tempt agamst Kleygels? Why aren’t you in St. Peters¬ 
burg? What right have you to alter the decisions of the 
Central Committee?” 


i^d after listening attentively to all of SavinkoflF’s 
explanations’ he forcefully refuted his arguments: 

Even if I had been arrested, you had no right to give 
up the attempt on Plehve. You say you weren’t strong 
enough to kdl Plehve? Pokotiloff’s death? But you 
shoidd have been prepared for the destruction of the 
whole organization down to the very last man. What 
prevented you? If you hadn’t enough men, you should 
them. H you hadn’t any dynamite, you 
tv, should never have given 

11 we don t kill him, nobody will. . . .” 

unben^ severity was, of course, a pose 
wbch came aD the easier to him since he had assured 
his own safety on every side. This pretense of ^ 

^compromising terrorist succeeded in its objSr and 
Savinkoff and his comrades could not but be imprlS? 
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They hastened to agree with Aseff and decided once 
more to concentrate on an attempt on Plehve. 

‘ Aseff’s insistence, his coolness and assurance, 
restored the spirit of the terrorists,’’ Savinkoff recalled 
later. ‘‘It may be said without exaggeration that Aseff 
recreated the organization. We went back to our task 
with faith and the determination to kill Plehve at any 
cost.” 

Aseff fanned the terrorists’ ardor by telling them of 
the distrust in which the Battle Organization was held 
by many of the leading members of the party. This 
story sowed the first seeds of dissension between the 
‘‘fighters” and the party executive; and this was in ac¬ 
cordance with Aseff’s calculations. For the moment it 
had the positive effect of making the young jsnen wish 
to rehabilitate their honor by action. 

By the beginning of May the vanguard of the terror¬ 
ists was in St. Petersburg. A flat was taken for their 
secret meetings in the very center of the town, at 31 
Zhukovsky Street. Savinkoff became its ostensible ten¬ 
ant in the guise of a rich Englishman, McCullough. 
The part of the lady of the l^ouse, his mistress, was played 
by Dora V. Brilliant, the daughter of a prosperous ortho¬ 
dox Jewish merchant who had run away from her family 
at an early age to devote herself to the revolutionary 
movement; later she went mad in the fortress of Peter 
and Paul and died in a lunatic asylum. They lived on a 
“grand scale,” kept a “butler” and a “cook,” the first 
bemg Sazonoff and the second P. C. Ivanovskaya, an 
old revolutionary and member of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the “Narodnaya Volya” party. In her time 
she had taken part in plots to assassinate Alexander II 
and had been condemned to penal servitude for life, but 
had now, almost a quarter of a century later, escaped 
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from SibCTia to rejoin the ranks of the terrorists. The 
watch kept by the terrorists now b^an to give results: 
the watchers had grown more experienced, and some of 
the^ especially Ealyaeff, played their parts Klr*> real 

artists. 

In the middle of June Aseff arrived in St. Petersburg. 
He had spent the last six weeks traveling about Russia; 
he had taken his mother to watering places in the North 
Caucasus^ and had also been to Samara and Ufa. In all 
Aew places he was busy carrying out RatayeflTs orders 
In Samara he tried to “discover” the identity of the 
terrorirt who had blown himself up in St. Petersburg. 
He visited Ufa specially to see Sazonoff and to find out 
hjs brother I^r’s plans. These two individuals—the 
mysterious St. Petersburg terrorist and Igor Sazonoff— 
^c^ly interested Eatayeff; but Aseff, whom 
he had speciaUy commissioned to find out about them, 
helpeci him very little. He was now organizing Plehve’s 
assassination quite seriously, and was not prepared to 

betmy the secrete of the Battle Organization to the 

police! 

^ to St. Petersburg did Aseff 

riimk It p^bk to reveal the identity of the mysterious 
terorist, Pokotfloff. Aseff stayed for over a week in the 
.^ufcovsky st^ apartment. He reviewed the activity 
of the terrorists, on<» more rebuked Savinkoff for 
breakup the roles of the conspiracy, saw all the watch¬ 
ers, and again departed on “party affairs,” appointing 
a general meeting of all the leading members for the be- 
gmnmg of July in Moscow. This meeting took place as 
aJTangecL pie texoriste were finally chosen for the at- 
^pt; thw parts w^e assigned, and the day was fixed, 
horn of them, two former students, Sazonoff and Kal- 
yaeff, and two Bielostok workers, Borishansky and 
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Sikorsky, were to act as bomb throwers. Aseff was to 
wait for news in Vilna. 

The attempt was first fixed for July 21st; but it did 
not take place because Sazonoff arrived late at the ap¬ 
pointed place. This time Aseff kept his word and waited 
with Ivanovskaya in Vilna. The appointed day came, 
but the prearranged telegram did not arrive. Aseff ap¬ 
peared to be very agitated, and he said frowningly, 
‘‘This means a complete failure or a betrayal.’’ He had 
staked a great deal on this card. In his last letters to 
Ratayeff he not only made no attempt to “safeguard” 
himself further, but, at the risk of drawing suspicion 
upon himself, he tried to lull the vigilance of the depart¬ 
ment by telling them that the Social Revolutionaries 
had decided to postpone the attempt on Plehve. 

By next day the alarm had somewhat subsided. The 
bomb throwers themselves arrived, and Sazonoff, with a 
bitter smile, explained the reasons for the attempt not 
having taken place. Aseff was nervous, questioned them 
again and again, went over every seemingly insignificant 
detail in order to see if any change need be made in the 
plan. The terrorists stayed a week in Vilna, spending 
most of their time with Aseff and Ivanovskaya. Before 
leaving for St. Petersburg they sat up the whole night 
in a gloomy tavern. “In a small, dimly lit room,” 
Ivanovskaya recalls, “sat thoughtful men, whose fate 
was already sealed, exchanging trivialities. Aseff alone 
seemed calm, attentive, and unusually kind.” He kissed 
them aU farewell. 

Later, when he met Burtzeff in Frankfort after his 
exposure, Aseff said, referring to this leave-taking: 
“When I kissed Sazonoff it was not the kiss of a Judas.” 

On July 18th, the terrorists made a new attempt 
against Plehve. This time no one was late. The bombs 
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were given out m time. At the appointed hour the bomb 
moved up the Izmailovsky Prospect to meet 
Hehves c^age. Fimt came Borishansky; he was to 
let ^e carn^e pass him and act only in case the others 
failed^d Plehve tum^^ carriage back, when he was 
to make s^ of ^ with his bomb. Behind him walked 
^noff, the chief bomb thrower. If his aim were true 
S?. ^ve tte lives of those who Mowed himX 
Aey not have to act. The first of these was 

otf s m^te fnend. Last came Sikorsky. Once in th« 
little chance of escaping with his life 
It was a cl^ sunny day. Plehve’s carriage appeared 

repo^ to SrST V°-f K® T Puiictual in his 

reports to the Czar. As if by chance, the horses slowed 

ZiThbi to pass a slowly-moving 

footpath, SazoS 

ran tov^ the carnage. Through the gLs 4indorhe 
saw Plehve start back as the latter caught sight of him— 

nW ^ shattering sound of an ex- 

plosion. HAve had settled his accounts on this earth. 

. . . JNews of the assassmation reached Switzerland 

Sa 

P^ful lake, a congress of the Social Revolutionaries 
^ abroad ^ baiog bdd. At the dimZ dZT- 

“ "th » telagram 

can stiU wj V h ^ shouts of joy. I 

aboaW. ThaSfor Bbf^ I-’ 


CHAPTER VII 


The Battle Organiza¬ 
tion Embarks upon a 
Great Campaign 


P 

■ LEHVE’S assassination made an enormous 

impression upon all strata of Russian society. Peshehon- 
off, who on the day of the assassination wandered about 
the streets of St. Petersburg listening to fragments of 
conversation, came to the conclusion that this act of the 
Battle Organization might be counted as one of the 
most successful acts of the revolutionary struggle.^' 
As far as terrorist acts are concerned this conclusion was 
undoubtedly true. But the opponents of the terror as a 
revolutionary weapon did not, of course, change thdr 
views on the subject. But the Izmailovsky Prospect 
bomb was accepted even by opponents of terror as a 
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tell^ blow against absolutism, against that system of 
which Plehve was the incarnation. 

The act was naturally greeted with particular en- 
^usiasm by the Social Revolutionaries. They r^arded 
it as tk^r victory and triumph. And Aseff’s authority as 
the chief “organizer” of this victory was now at its 
height. He at once became the hero of the party and was 
triumphantly received in Geneva. Old quarrels were 
forgotten and hostile voices stilled. Breshkovskaya, the 
old revolutionary and one of the founders of the party, 
who had already served two terms of penal servitude 
in Siberia, greeted him in the old Russian fashion by 
bowing almost to the ground. She had instinctively 
d^liked Aseff: she could not understand why a ttiati of 
his cold nature was working with a band of young and 
enthusiastic revolutionaries; but now she felt all the 
more the necessity for showing her gratitude to him for 
bringing the Plehve affair to such a successful termina¬ 
tion. 

Her bow was symbolic of the attitude of the party as 
a whole towards Aseff. There still remained, of course, 
those who had an antipathy towards him, and Bresh¬ 
kovskaya herself admitted to her intimate friends that 
she did not like him personally, but everybody now 
respected him as a terrorist organizer. The terror 
now became the “holy of holies,” and Aseff, as its 
high priest, was placed on an even higher footing tlian 
the greatest terrorists of the past, such as Zhelyaboff 
^d (Jershum. A legend gradually grew up about him: 
he was represented as a man of non will and inexhausti¬ 
ble imtiative, an extraordinarily daring chief and or- 
ga^er, and a remarkably exact “mathematical” 
mmd. “ Formerly we were led by a romantic,” said Gotz, 
comparing Aseff to Gershum; *'now we have a realist. 
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He is not a talker, but he will carry out his plans with 
a ruthless energy which nothing can withstand/’ 

The members of the Battle Organization were chiefly 
responsible for the creation of this legend: they idealized 
Aseff, were devoted to him and looked forward to 
further work under his leadership. BGs position as chief 
of the Battle Organization was now assured. But the 
‘‘organizer of victory” did not feel very jubilant for the 
first few days after it. He had really wished to remove 
Plehve, and had even worked towards this end with 
unusual recklessness. Of late he paid little attention to 
his police chiefs. But now that Plehve was out of the 
way and he had fulfilled Ms promise to Gotz, Aseff was 
seized with alarm lest he had abused Ratayeff’s con¬ 
fidence too much. He realized better than anyone how 
many possible clues he had left. In their place, he would 
have soon discovered tMs double game. And Aseff was 
fearful lest the suspicions of the department might fall 
on him. 

Aseff and Ivanovskaya were waiting as arranged in 
Warsaw for the result of the attempt. On the eve of the 
attempt they met in a restaurant and went over the de¬ 
tails of the plan till late in the night. They were probing 
to see if there were any weak s|>ots in the arrangements. 
Their thoughts centered on one thing. “What is in store 
for us tomorrow?” said Aseff with a note of alarm in his 
voice as he said good-bye. They met again in the morn¬ 
ing at the time when the news of the attempt was ex¬ 
pected. They were walking down the Marshalkovskaya, 
one of the principal streets of the town, when near the 
Vienskaya station they were met by running newsboys 
with special editions announcing that a bomb had been 
thrown at Plehve. But the telegram did not give the 
result of the attempt. “Can it have failed?” Aseff asked 
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in al^. A few minutes afterward other newsboys 
ni^ed by with later news. “Aseff,” Ivanovskaya re- 
c^, seized the new edition with trembling hands 
Plehve assassinated,’ he read out aloud, and suddenly 
w^t ^p, letting his arms drop loosely by his sides. I 
feel all faint,’ he exclaimed.” He had good cause to f^l 
so, for at that moment everything went out of his mind 
exc^t the explanations he would have to make to his 
police cMefs. 

As had been arranged, Aseff and Ivanovskaya were to 
await Savinkoff’s arrival in Warsaw before deciding as 
to the further movements of the terrorists. At the ap- 
pouit^ horn: oiJy Ivanovskaya was there to meet 
bavmkoff. Without warning her, Aseff had left for 
Vienna by express tram the very day he learned the 
news of the assassination. He knew that it would be 
easy enough for him to find some excuse to give to the 
meinbCTs of the Battle Organization. But his chief 
anxiety for the moment was the creation of a satis¬ 
factory alibi for the police. With this in view he sent a 
tel^ram to Batayeff from Vienna immediately on his 
arrival there. Its contents were unimportant, but it was 
to serve as documentary evidence that he had only 
l^ed of Plehve’s assassination in Vienna, and that 
ae nei^ was as much of a surprise to him as it was to 
Katayeff. As future events showed, this precaution was 
far from superfluous; his fate, at that time, did really 
Bang on a tliread. 

Plehve’s ass^sMon caught the department nap¬ 
ping. The possibility of the assassination had long been 
for^een: the exposure of a number of plots against 
Plehve cl^ly pointed to his being one of the first vic- 
tos of tte te^r. The chiefs of the department and 
Plehve himself were, however, convinced that they 
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would be able to frustrate this blow. B. F. Kony told 
bis friends, soon after the assassination, of a meeting 
be bad with Plebve. They bad met by chance not long 
before while out for a morning walk on the Aptekarsigr 
Island. Plebve was strolling along unguarded, and Kony 
a^ed him how he ventured to run such a risk, knowing 
that the revolutionaries were plotting against him. 
Pldive smiled with self-assurance and said: “I shall 
know about aU these plans in good time.” Plehve must 
have supposed that it was not in vain that he had al¬ 
lowed Aseff to join the Battle Organization, and he evi¬ 
dently thought himself safe from that quarter. All the 
more unexpected was the blow struck by SazonoS. 
The department was quite at sea and indulged in the 
most varied speculations. “Things must be in a bad way 
if Aseff knew nothing about it,” they said. At one time 
they even supposed that the assassination was the work 
of Polish Socialists. 

When they were at last driven to believe that the 
bomb had been thrown by a member of the Battle Or¬ 
ganization, the department recalled Batayeff from Paris 
for an eiqplanation. No doubt the latter saw Aseff before 
setting out for St. Petersburg, but there is no direct 
evidence as to this interview, and Batayeff’s The His¬ 
tory of Aseff’s Treachery closes with the assassination of 
Plehve. We have, however, Lopuhin’s account of what 
Batayeff said to him. According to the latter, “Aseff 
explained his lack of information in this particular case 
by the fact that the Police Department had not paid 
careful enough attention to his information, too often 
making ill-advised use of it and thus putting the Social 
Bevolutionaries on their guard and in this way cutting 
off at this juncture his sources of information.” It is 
clear that Aseff continued to play on Batayeff’s vanity. 
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that he did this as successfully as ever. Bi any case, 
^tayeff shielded AseflF; Lopuhin accepted his explana¬ 
tion, or, at any rate, pretended to do so. 

As a result, Aseff weathered the storm. No investiga- 
tion was made of his activities, although such an inquiry 
would mevitably have been fraught with unpleasant 
com^uences for him. We know that the department 
h^ m Its h^ds sufficient facts to expose Aseff’s game. 
Ihe inqmry m Sazonoff’s case established that his fellow 
inspirator, Sikorsky, had spent the few days preceding 
ffie assa^ation in Vilna. It was known, too, that 
s^ had been there at the time, for one of his reports 
to Itetayeff was dispatched from Vilna. FinaUy, Sa- 
inoff, who h^ been seriously injured in the explosion, 
had mentioned a number of names in his delirium—and 
^ong thm were those of “Valentine” and “Auntie.” 
Ihis dehnum was noted down and carefully studied by 
the dep^ent agents; and some of them knew that 
Valmtme was Jeff’s party pseudonym. It would 
not have been difficult to piece these clues together 

h^ there been any desire to clear up this side of the 

atfair. 


But the department had not the slightest desire to do 
so. Ihe whole inquiry into Plehve’s assassination was 
inducted m the most slipshod way. When perusing 
ffie d(^uments co^ected with this case it is at 
^cult not to feel that the investigators were pursuing 
th^ ^earch^ merely as a matter of form, and that in 
ffien he^ they were ready to condone the act. Hated 
durmg his hfebme, Plehve went to his grave deserted by 


Aseff, of TOui^ saw the danger of his position better 

and also 

that the fact of Sikorsky’s stay in Vilna had been es- 
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tablished. That the police failed to piece these threads 
tt^ether was for hiTn the best confirmation of his 
opinion of their chiefs. He was now finally convinced 
that they were very easy to dupe. His fears were allayed, 
and he pursued his double game with the greatest bold¬ 
ness. Police documents tend to r^ard the period follow¬ 
ing Plehve’s assassination as one of the most brilliant 
in Aseff’s police career. 

This idea entered later into Stolypin’s famous speech 
about Aseff in the Duma. “Immediately following this 
assassination,” the Minister said, “Aseff sent in ex¬ 
tremely important and valuable reports which led to 
the discovery of a whole series of criminal plots.” This 
speech as a whole was full of gross errors—and the 
above is one of the grossest. As a matter of fact, it is 
during this period that Aseff makes use of his position 
of police agent more boldly, or, rather, more shame¬ 
lessly, than ever to cover up the activities of the Battle 
Organization. 

The members of this latter met in Geneva soon after 
Plehve’s assassination. They reviewed their past work, 
received the congratulations on their achievement, and 
prepared for the future. Here, too, they learned for the 
first ti m e of the friction which was taking place in the 
Central Committee, of the desire of some of the mem-, 
bers to bring the Battle Organization rmder its direct 
control, and of the criticisms leveled at its chief. Al¬ 
though this was ancient history it affected the terrorists 
very strongly; there were signs among them of irritation 
against the Central Committee. Aseff cleverly made use 
of this. He fanned the discontent by quoting accidental 
remarks and imfavorable opinions he had overheard, 
and he did not even stop short of pure invention. He 
acted, however, very carefully. Outwardly, he made a 
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pretense of smoothing things over, but in fact fanned the 
flames with his insinuations. He attained his end. 

In order to frustrate even the possibflity of any at¬ 
tempt on the part of the Central Committee to gain con¬ 
trol over it, the Battle Organization drew up a constitu- 
tion of its own, wluch made it completely independent 
of the party executive. In theory, a committee of three— 
Aseff, Savinkoff, and Schweitzer—^was set up at its 
head; but, m fact, all decision was left to the ebairmnn^ 
and Aseff had been elected to that post. The treasury of 
the Battle^ Or^nization, into which donations were 
now poming, and which, according to Savinkoff, 
amo^ted to many tens of thousands, was now also in 
his hands. The Central Committee had no control over 
It, and the Battle Organization Committee, which had 
me ^ht, never thought of exercising it. Aseff used it as 
he hked. The department, on the other hand, was still 
paying him a paltry” five hundred roubles a month, 
and was, moreover, never prompt in the payment of hi.ci 
expenses! 

Aseff’s strengthened position in the Battle Organiza- 
tion to the consolidation of his position in the Cen- 
teal ^mmittee. He had succeeded Gershuni as a mem¬ 
ber of the latter in 1903, but he had not felt himself at 
ah swure there. If some doubted his fitness to control 
the Battle Chganization, there were many more who 
questioned his presence in the executive body of the 
party. Aseff had never concealed his contempt for 
queshons of theory and program. He had boasted openly 
Jat he was not a “theorist,” and that he regarded 
thwn^ ^ mere “idle chatter.” He was no less skepti- 
^ m his view of Socialism, and he made no bones about 
It. According to Tchemoff, “he put Socialism into the 
distant future. 
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In a talk with Peshehonoff he said frankly, “Do you 
really bdieve in Socialism? It’s necessary, of course, for 
the youth and the workers, but not for you and me.. 
And he differed on many other points from the program 
laid down by the Central Committee. “He had no be¬ 
lief whatsoever in the masses or mass movements as an 
independent revolutionary force,” Tchemoff wrote 
about him. “His only immediate reality was the struggle 
for political freedom, and his only revolutionary means, 
the terror. He would seem to have regarded propaganda 
work, agitation, and mass organization with contempt 
as mere educational work, and recognized as ‘Revo¬ 
lution* only the active fighting done by the few mem¬ 
bers of a secret organization.” 

The testimony of other contemporaries is even more 
definite: they assert rather than imply that Aseff did 
talk in this vein. They labeled binn a “Liberal terrorist” 
—^that is to say, a Liberal whom only the acceptance of 
terror as a means of fighting autocracy had brought into 
the Social Revolutionary party. Nor ^d Aseff deny this, 
he even declared later that he was but a “fellow 
traveler” and that he would leave the party as soon as 
political freedom had been achieved. It was not strange, 
therefore, that people should be foirnd to doubt AsefiTs 
fitness to be a member of the Central Committee. The 
really strange thing was his admission to the member¬ 
ship of this body. 

The political success of the assassination strengthened 
the terrorist cause in the party, which now put all its 
hopes and threw all its energy into the terror. This had 
its influence on the successive slogans by the party, and 
on the direction taken by its practical activities. Work 
among the nouisses was to a large extent put into the 
background. The warm sympathy with which the 
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moderate liberals greeted Plehve’s assassinatioxi seemed 
to create a sufficiently solid basis for the estabHshment 
of a lasting agreement with them. And this agreement 
was really consecrated at the ‘‘Conference of the Rep¬ 
resentative of the Opposition and of the Revolution- 
my Organizations of Russia/* which assembled in Paris 
in October, 1904. This step was the logical outcome of 
the new attitude towards political terror. 

This also gave ground for important conflicts within 
the p^ty in wMch ^eff took a leading post. Though he 
said littl^ yet, in Ms brief retorts, he formulated clearly 
and forcibly the views of the terrorist wing. All other 
spe^ers made reservations and tried to base the new 
policy on Socialist hypotheses- But Aseff was not 
interested in these things. A “Liberal terrorist,*’ he 
really Ms party to take up the position of 

Liberal^m alhed to terrorism. And, as usually happens, 
the logical clarity of Ms position lent special weight to 
Ms words and thus drew particular attention to them. 
From the technical chief of the Battle Organization he 
was tmding to become the practical leader of the terror¬ 
ist wing of the party. The Battle Organization was, of 
course, Aseff’s cMef support in the party. He realized 
this and did everything in Ms power to make Ms position 
m it seeme. Most of Ms attention, efforts and energy 
went to its work; and the part he played in its life was 
indeed enormous. He did not, it is true, display any 
particular initiative or scope. 

The story wMch attributed to hiTin the invention of 
the new terrorist methods, which the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion applied during the years 1904-06, is but a myth. 
The real initiative came from Gotz, who, as he pro¬ 
gressively devot^ more thought to the terror, was less 
able to take a direct part in it on account of Ms ilMess. 
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The new ideas were generally Ms, and Aseff merely 
gave them shape, worked them out in detail, and applied 
them. But AseflF, as the cMef of the staff, controlled all 
the members and the organizational work of the Battle 
Organization. 

Hjs influence began with the election of new members. 
These were selected usually by Aseff in person, and he 
was very careful to exercise this privilege, especially at 
the beginning. He was particular in his choice and made 
great demands upon the candidates. His methods were 
characteristic. His predecessor, Gershuni, had usually 
by Ms very sincerity inspired the new volunteers with 
some of Ms own enthusiasm for the terror. Aseff, on the 
contrary, first of all attempted to dissuade the candi¬ 
date from Ms intention, emphasized all the hardships 
of terrorist work, and tried to induce Mm to take up 
some other form of party work. Even such a hostile 
critic as Sletoff has said that, at such moments, Aseff 
showed that he could ‘‘behave with a true spirit of 
comradesMp.^’ 

Sometimes Aseff seemed to be consciously trying to 
put off a candidate, and the more emotion the latter dis¬ 
played and the more glowingly he talked, the l^s desire 
Aseff had to admit bim into the Battle Organization. 
He had no faith in enthusiastic professions; and only 
when the candidate proved that his decision to become a 
terrorist was well founded, that he had really thrashed 
out the issue in Ms owm mind, and that his decision was 
not due to a momentary impulse or to the intoxication 
of fine phrases—only then were the doors of the organi¬ 
zation opened to him. 

There can be no doubt that Aseff^s behavior was 
governed by his general distrust of people. It is also in¬ 
disputable that his 'professional position had a great deal 
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to do with it: he not only feared treachery in general, 
but he had to be especially on his guard lest his own 
treachery should be brought to light. Whatever his 
motives, the results were very telling for the Battle Or¬ 
ganization. While the terrorists recruited by Gershuni 
included some who, like Grigorieff, lurkovskaya, and 
Katchura, were not proof against the trials of imprison¬ 
ment and the fear of execution, the Battle Organization 
in the time of Aseff knew no traitors except, of course, 
hhnself. 

Once a new member was admitted Aseff, ^ a rule, 
showed the greatest solicitude for him, going into all his 
personal needs down to the smallest detail, giving advice 
and directions. He noticed and remembered everything. 
There is unanimous agreement on this point. "‘Aseff 
appeared to us to be extraordinarily attentive, tactful, 
and ev^ kmd-hearted,^’ recalls Zenzinoff, one of the 
recruits. This was, of course, a pose: Aseff was much 
more his true self when expressing himself in his natural 
blunt and harsh manner. But those who had dealings 
with him were much more impressed by his habitually 
considerate manner, and they reciprocated it. “All his 
fellow t^Torists not only respected him very highly, but 
loved him very warmly!” 

There can be no doubt that Aseff’s attitude was the 
result of a careful plan to attach the terrorists person- 
ahy to him . By this means he would hold the organiza¬ 
tion the more securely in his hands. He attained his aim; 
the terrorists were the last to be convinced of his 
treacheiy. 

While binding the members of the Battle Qrgamza- 
tion to h ims elf, Aseff systematically isolated it from the 
otha* branches of the party. Isolation was natural 
enough to the Battle Organization by the character of 
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its activities, but Aseff made this a principle, adding, 
furthemiore, a certain element of psychological isola¬ 
tion. He ^stematically inculcated in its members a con¬ 
tempt for any other kind of party work, disbelief in the 
masses and mass movements, and indifference to ques¬ 
tions of theory and program. And they came to regard 
these as unimportant trifles in comparison with their 
task of hunting down the representatives of authority. 

It must, however, be noted that it was not all the 
m^nbers who fell under Aseff’s influence. Nor, again, 
were all the members of equal value to him. It was only 
the politically influential ‘‘older officers,’’ acting now 
as his assistants, who were of the first importance to 
him. Therefore, they and, above all, Savinkoff feE most 
under his influence. 

In the late autumn of 1904 the Battle Organization, 
whose membership had greatly increased, b^an to pre¬ 
pare for a new campaign. 

A meeting of the Battle Organization and of the 
members of the Central Committee was held in Paris. 
It was decided to strike a blow at the Court reactionary 
party, which was headed at that time by the Grand 
Dukes Sergei and Vladimir Alexandrovitch, the Czar s 
two eldest uncles and his closest and most mfluenti^ 
counselors, who were opposed to all reform. Their 
assassination would serve as a warning to the Czar. 
The question of the assassination of Eleygels, the 
Governor General of Kiev, was again brought up. It was 
suggested that these three blows, at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Kiev, should be struck more or less 
simultaneously. This would, of course, greatly add to 
their significance. 

Tn accordance with this plan the Battle Organization 
sent out three s^arate detachments: the St. Petersbujg 
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det^hment headed by Schweitzer, the Moscow by 
Savinkoff, and the Kiev by Borishansky. The detach¬ 
ments varied in size; only three terrorists were sent to 
Kiev and four to Moscow. The St. Petersburg detach¬ 
ment had the most difficult task. Besides the assassina- 
tion of the Grand Duke Vladimir, it had to explore the 
possibilities of removing DumoflF, the assistant to the 
Mmister of the Interior, and later TrepofF, the Governor 
General of St. Petersburg; the detachment therefore 
consisted of fifteen men. There was no lack of volunteers 
or material resources. 

Aseff directed the working out of these plans, selected 
the men, and aUoted them their tasks. Under his super¬ 
vision a laboratory in Paris made the necessary dyna- 
^te; he also arranged for its importation into Russia. 
He provided passports for the terrorists going to Russia. 

In the second half of November the terrorists set out. 
Aseff was to follow them later, when all the preliminary 
arrangements had been made, in order to make a final 
^ey and to approve the plans of action. The Battle 
(*ganization consciously strove to reduce its leader’s 
nsks to a min i mum. In the meantime Aseff had not 
been forgetting Ratayeff. In the second half of 1904 he 
sent m a series of reports which his police chiefs thought 
particularly valuable, and, in fact, they really were. He 
gave them full details of the congress of the representa- 
tiv^ of the Social Revolutionary organizations abroad, 
or the International Socialist Congress in Amsterdam, 

V. parleys between the Social Revolutionaries and 
the Fmnish revolutionary “Activist” party, of the Paris 
eontCTence of the “Revolutionary and Opposition” 
parties, and of many others. 

But these reports, though detailed, were no evidence 
that the mformation supplied by Aseff was either 
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complete or even based on real facts. He speaks in de¬ 
tail and, apparently, with accuracy where the parleys of 
the Social Revolutionaries with the other parties are 
concerned. He had no motive for concealing the secrets 
of these other parties. But he puts a very definite inter¬ 
pretation on the events taking place within the Social 
Revolutionary party. 

The department, as can easily be understood, was 
chiefly concerned with the party’s terrorist activities. 
Aseff was boimd to provide some information about 
these. But the information he provided was deliberately 
intended to put the police on a false trail and to divert 
suspicion from the real work of the Battle Organization. 

According to his reports, the terrorists aimed pri¬ 
marily at the assassination of the Czar. This decision 
was taken, according to him, at the Congress of Social 
Revolutionary Organizations abroad in July, 1904. 
This, of course, was manifestly untrue; not only was no 
attempt against the Czar contemplated, but the ques¬ 
tion had not even been seriously raised. “The center of 
the Battle Organization’s activity,” he reported, “is 
in Odessa”—a town with which the organization had no 
connection, but where lived many former revolutionary 
exiles who had been involved iu various trials in the 
’seventies and ’eighties. Most of them had now become 
Social Revolutionaries, and many of them were hostile 
to Aseff. It was these “ old men” whom Aseff now strove 
to represent as the members of the Central Committee 
and the leaders of the Battle Organization. He men¬ 
tioned by name people such as V. I. Sukhomlin, who 
had never been members of the Central Committee, 
and who were in no way connected with the Battle 
Organization. 

The most dangerous terrorists, according to Aseff, 
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were Sletoff and SeKuk; but they were really the most 
decided opponents of Aseff’s terrorist policy. He rep¬ 
resented them to be members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee sent to Russia to organize terrorist acts and, in 
particular, the assassination of the Czar. This blatant 
perversion of the truth may be attributed to Aseffs 
desire to rid h i ms elf of his political opponents. He suc¬ 
ceeded in this, for, on the strength of his reports, both 
Sletoff and Seliuk were arrested, and they were o^y re¬ 
leased after the amnesty of October, 1905 . 

Aseff’s reports concerning his nearest collaborators, 
the real members of the Battle Organization, had quite 
a different character. His letters to Ratayeff displayed 
his anxiety to divert suspicion from them. He did not 
willingly refer to them. When obliged to answer 
Ratayeff’s questions, based on information received 
from other sources, Aseff always tried either to plead 
ignorance or to send him on a false trail. Only when the 
police were absolutely certain of the truth of their evi¬ 
dence did Aseff confirm it. That was the course he took 
in Savinkoff’s case: to the first questions he replied 
evasively, and only when Ratayeff sent hiin Savinkoff’s 
photograph did Aseff admit that he was the terrorist 
known as “Pavel Ivanovitch.” Not once did he give 
any information which would lead to the arrest of any 
memb^ of the Battle Organization. 

Such was the general character of Aseff’s work for the 
police at that time. 

Aseff*s careful covering up of the Battle Organization 
enabled its members to reach their destinations in 
safety. 

At that time events were taking a critical turn in 
Russia. Defeat followed defeat in the Far Fast. Unem- 
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ployment was on the increase. Only a spark was re¬ 
quired to produce an explosion in this tense atmosphere. 
This was not long in coming. Five workers were dis¬ 
missed from a St. Petersburg factory for some trifling 
offense, and the men working in the same shift went on 
strike in protest. The entire factory supported them. 
The news of this strike spread from factory to factory. 
It answered so much to the general temper that every¬ 
where the workers stopped their machines and poured 
out into the street. Within a few days the whole town 
was at a standstill; and on the following Sunday a crowd 
of many thousands, with icons and portraits of the 
Czar, made its way slowly towards the Winter Palace 
in order to present to the Czar in person a petition 
signed by tens of thousands, setting forth their griev¬ 
ances and their demands. But they were met with vol¬ 
leys which killed many hundreds and which destroyed 
forever an old and great illusion. Next mor n ing, in the 
workers’ quarters, people were already singing: 

Conquered in ike East, 

Victor over Russia, 

Be accursed, cruel Czar, 

Steeped in blood! 

And, in keeping with this mood, the priest Gapon, the 
adventurer and rascal, who had been carried by chance 
on the crest of a popular wave, proclaimed: ^‘We no 
longer have a Czar. . . . Take bombs and dynamite. I 
absolve you!” 

Thus ended the Bloody Simday” of Januapr 22, 
1905—one of the most significant landmarks in the 
history of Russia for the last hundred years. 

These events could not but act as a spur to the mem- 
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bera of the Battle Organization. The moment was ripe 
for acti^ on tbeir part. They were impatient and full of 
plans. There was even the possibility of killing the 
Czar himself, but they sadly missed the assurance and 
diction which their chief would have given them. 

The most urgent appeals were sent to Aseff. But he 
was perfectly sure that he could not repeat successfully 
adopted in Plehve’s case. He knew 
that this time the police could not fail to discover his 
fa^hery. This “ruthless terrorist” was a coward at 
heart and clung tenaciously to his life. The very thought 
of goi^ to Russia at that time made him almost hys- 
tencal. He was surprised m one of these moments by 
IvMov^ya, who had caUed at his flat in the hope of 
his mfe. Not finding anybody in the outer room, 
she w^t though, and, in the inner room, caught sight 
of Ij^g on a couch, trembling like an autumn leaf 

Md his eyes looking as pitiful as those of a beaten 

a<^. His fear of going to Russia was so great that he was 
prepared rathCT to throw up everything and to flee to 
with his wife. The young terrorists were there¬ 
fore left to lieir own devices. From abroad they received 
only ^tions urging the poUtical importance of an 
i^ediate attempt. This, of course, only heightened 
them ne^oi^ tension, whereas aU they needed was a 
little memod and coolness. 

Only a part of the plan was realized. Kalyaeff’s bomb, 
thre’STO on February 17, 1905, killed the Grand Duke 
Sergei m Moscow. The Kiev attempt was abandoned, 

M It was thought too unimportant, and Borishansky 

^®*®^^burg group. It was here 

It ^ This was intended 

!• arch 14, 1905. On that day the leading members 
of the government were to gather in the Peter and Paul 
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Cathedral for a memorial service to the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander II, who had been killed thirty-four years earlier. 
The Battle Organization hoped to station its members 
on all the roads leading to the Cathedral, and to throw 
bombs at the Grand Duke Vladimir, Trepoff, the 
Governor General of St. Petersburg, Bouligin, the 
Mimster of the Interior, and his Assistant, Dumoff. 
That indeed would have been a crushing blow, a fitting 
tribute to the memory of those who had given their 
lives thirty-four years ago in the struggle against 
Alexander II. 

Marc Schweitzer, the most talented and sympathetic 
of all the young revolutionaries, directed the work. He 
was one of the few terrorists whom Aseff could not 
inspire with contempt for the masses. A sincere Socialist, 
and interested in all European Socialist movements, he 
used to sing to himself, when engaged on dangerous 
work in the laboratory, the words of a Viennese workers’ 
song: 

Dutch die Gassen 

Zu den Massen . . . 

He was young, daring, fearless, and full of initiative, and 
his one fault was too much self-reliance. In the present 
case he had clearly undertaken too great a task. He not 
only assumed the r61e of chief organizer and kept in 
direct contact with all the members of his detachment, 
but he also took on the technical work of charging the 
bombs. A trained chemist, he considered that in this 
task he would run less risk than anybody else. And he 
had, indeed, great experience in this matter. But the 
unexpected happened. He had obviously overtired him¬ 
self when, on the evenmg of March 10th, he said good¬ 
bye to his comrades. This fatigue proved to be his doom. 
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the night of March 11th, he was in his hotel room 
chaigmg the bombs which were to be distributed the 
next day. A slip must have been reqionsible for the 

expl^on. Schweitzer was blown to pieces_ 

His death brought the work of the detachment to an 
abrupt end. To crown all, the poKce got on their tracks; 
an agerd ^ovocateur had succeeded in coming in con¬ 
tact with the group and had pointed out some of its 
members to the police. The members b^an to feel that a 
was being drairo round them. Prudence demanded 
that they should disband and reorganize themselves in 
srfely before returning to their task. But they felt it a 
pity to abandon an attempt on which they had already 
spent so much energy. The attempt for March 14th 
could not take place, but there was a chance that 
s^iarate attempts on Trepoff and Bouhgin in^ht suc- 
They were expect^ Savinkoff’s return from 
^ros^and they also hoped that Aseff might come with 
lum. Theu- flight also m%ht place them in difficulties, 
as had lost touch with possible places of refuge. 

It was therefore decided to await Savinkoff’s arrival 
b«ore und^taking the necessary reorganization. This 
was a mistake. Neither Savinkoff nor Aseff stirred. The 

S?® tightening, and, on March 

29to and 30th, all the remaining members of the de- 
te<^ent were arrested in St. Petersbuig. Only Dora 
Umi^t succeeded m escaping. In the search, dynamite 
was discovered. The police were triumphant. The reac- 
timary new^aper, Novoye Vremya, spoke of these ar- 
r as the Mukden of the Russian Revolution.” 
unce inore an absolutism which had been cruelly “de- 
f^^m toe East” nMvely thought that it was saving 
itself by this small **victory over Russia.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Two Traiion 


T 

B HE ARRESTS of Marcli SOth— 30 th were not so 
much the ‘‘Mukden’* of the Revolution as that of the 
Battle Organization. It was a political as well as an 
organizational defeat. The Battle Organization was 
never as strong again as it had been immediately after 
Plehve’s assassination; and it was now disabled at the 
very moment which most revolutionaries thought ideal 
for decisive action. 

^ In the days of succ^ a theoretical conception of its 
r 61 e had been worked out: its terrorist deeds were to 
blaze a trail for the revolutionary movemait and were 
to conceitrate on it general attention and sympathy. 
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The mass movement was regarded merely as a back¬ 
ground for the heroic struggle of the Battle Organization 
units. Mass demonstrations were to follow its various 
acts. This was one of the chief points of the concrete 
program of political action drawn up at the Paris Gjn- 
ference of the representatives of the Opposition and 
Revolutionary parties in October, 1904. The Russian 
atmosphere in the days of Plehve had indeed created 
the illusion of the possibility of a like conception, for the 
Minister’s assassination had been an isolated act at a 
moment when the country was silent. 

But the situation had fundamentally changed. The 
mass movement had made tremendous progress. The 
wave of strikes, demonstrations, peasant risings, ariil 
rebellions of all sorts steadily gained in volume. But, 
at that very moment, the instrument of organized terror 
ceased to function, and its heroic leaders, who should 
have directed the masses, all found themselves in the 
hands of the police. That sounded the death kneU of 
those terrorist illusions which had flamed up in the 
days of Plehve. The heroic period of the Battle Organi¬ 
zation was over. 

The news of the events in St. Petersburg could not 
fail to make a tremendous impression' on Aseff anrl 
Savinkoff. After the news of Schweitzer’s death, it was 
clear to them that ttey ought to hurry to St. Peters¬ 
burg, for there remained nobody qualified to carry out 
such a complex undertaking. According to Savinkoff, 
it was Aseff s unwillingness and procrastination which 
prevented their going. Savinkoff could, of course, have 
gone alone, but he preferred to wait for Aseff. A clever 
leader might, indeed, have been able to save the situa¬ 
tion: docmnents show that the police got on the track 
of the other terrorists only after Schweitzer’s death; 
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but Ase£F aad Savinkoff abandoned the St. Petersbtng 
terrorists to their fate, and they soon had the opportu¬ 
nity of reading telegrams giving them the details of their 
arrests. St. Petersburg was now out of the question; 
the Battle Organization had virtually ceased to exist, 
and its reoiganization had to be imdertaken anew. 

There was as yet no exact evidence as to the causes 
leading to the St. Petersburg arrests. Only later did it 
become dear that there was a traitor in the case. This 
traitor was N. Tataroff. He was no novice in revolution¬ 
ary movements. His first eucotmter with the police was 
in 1892, when talring part in a student demonstration; 
he was later arrested on three other occasions and was 
finally sent to eastern Siberia in 1901. Here he came into 
contact with several old exiles, the former lead^s of the 
Narodnaya Volya party, under whose influence he 
joined the young Social Bevolutionaiy party, and very 
soon played a prominent part in the latter’s Siberian 
organization. It was he who organized the party’s secret 
printing pre« at Irkutsk. As this printing press re¬ 
mained undiscovered by the police, Tataroflp got the 
reputation of an experienced conspirator and a con¬ 
vinced revolutionary. 

This, however, was far from being the case. A jtoseur, 
and fond of all the good things of lif^ Tataroff entered 
the revolutionary movement only because it gave biiir* 
the opportunity of playing a prominent part in student 
drdes. He had neither real convictions nor strength of 
character. His exile had “cured” him of revolution, 
while his coimections hdd out the promise of money 
and of a smart life. Hs father iras the arch-priest of the 
Warsaw Cathedral and had influential friends in the 
administration and the police. He was acquainted with 
Count Ehtaisoff, the Governor General of eastern 
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Siberia, and one of the latter’s sons had been at school 
with Tataroff. They renewed their friendship at 
Irkutsk, and the political exile and organizer of the rev¬ 
olutionary press was often a guest at the house of the 
Governor General. Old Count Kutaisoff tempted 
latarolf to become an agent ‘provocateur and, having 
won him over to the idea, introduced him to the Police 
^partment, which eagerly welcomed the new recruit 
The times were troubled, and Aseff, the only agent 
provocateur whom the pohce had in the Social Revolu- 
taonary party, was far from being entirely satisfactory. 
Thus, on January 17,1905, the department telegraphed 
pension for Tataroff to go to St. Petersburg, the 

offamal excuse of his liberation being the illness of his old 

fatJier. 

and by the 

20th he had arnyed m St. Petersburg. Here he found a 
number of Swial Revolutionaries, such as Freedenson, 
liutcheif, and others, whose acquaintance he had made 
at Irkutsk. They at once told him the latest party 
news: he learned from them that a Battle Organization 
detachment was m St. Petersburg, and that it included, 
among others Ivanovskaya, whom Tataroff had met in 
biberia. ^mebody was so indiscreet as to give him her 
ad(kess. That was ^e starting point from which the 
police began tneir observations. 

Durmgthe arrests of March 29th-30th, Tiutcheff was 
aUowed to escape. This was done for the sake of “pre- 
^rvmg the source of information,” in order to give 
l^aroff the opportunity in the future of getting 
further information from him. This calculation was cor- 

^ traveling 

^ent of the Central Committee and, later, a member of 
It. He was not, of course, admitted into the iimer coun- 
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cils of the Battle Organization, but he neverthless 
managed to get hold of a great deal of information. 
Thus the police had now two agents within the Central 
Committee. Aseff’s monopoly had come to an end. 

It is difficult to say when Aseff learned of this change 
in his position. It is most probable that his first sus¬ 
picions came after the St. Petersbm^ arrests. He knew 
too much of arrests, which left hidden the agents re¬ 
sponsible for them, not to suspect something of the kind 
in this case. He could not but guess at this from the 
department questionnaires. But these showed also that 
the information at the disposal of the department was 
not very full as far as it concerned the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion. Tataroff knew comparatively little about the real 
state of affairs, and his guesses only confused the de¬ 
partment. Thus the first announcements included Savin- 
koff among those arrested; and the department believed 
this for a long time, confusing Moisenko with Savinkoff. 

The department further failed to discover Schweit¬ 
zer’s real identity. Nor did they succeed in solving 
the assassinations of Plehve and the Grand Duke Sergei. 
All this went to prove that the department’s source of 
information was limited and that the informer was not 
one of the leaders of the party or a member of the 
Battle Organization. Such were probably Aseff’s con¬ 
clusions during the first months following the St. Peters¬ 
burg arrests. His behavior changed accordingly; he 
became more careful in his reports to Ratayeff and more 
suspicious of new recruits. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place witlm the 
party. The influence of the purely terrorist wing de¬ 
clined with the growth of the mass movement. The 
party was now organizing a series of peasant risings for 
the summer. Aseff was a firm opponent of these plans. 
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He was still of the opinion that all the energies of the 
p^y should be concentrated on the terror. The 
<^tral Committee did not, of course, refuse to sub- 
sidwe me Battle Organization, but Aseff thought these 
^idies ^ smaU. The re&tablishnient of the Battle 
Oiganiz^n therefore became a most urgent necessity, 
and ^eff and SavinkoflF now devoted aU their energies 
to this task. 


'Ihe task was more difficult than it might appear. The 
a^ve revolutionaries were now devoting themselves 
^^y to work among the masses, and for the ffist time 
m Its history the Battle Organization experienced a 
£ volimteeis. This lack was so obvious that the 
Idea of a big terrorist undertaking had to be abandoned, 
liistead, according to the new plan, Savinkoff and the 
terrorists set out for Kiev to organize an attempt 
agau^ Kleygels. It was thought that his assassination 
would demonstrate that the St. Petersburg arrests had 
not disorg^ed the Battle Organization. Later, Aseff 

WM to ^e a tour of the country with the object of en- 

roJIing fresh recruits. 


ffid not go to Russia with a light heart, but the 
rwk of the tnp was now much smjdler for him. He was 
ob%^ to take the risk, for new members could be found 
omy m Rus^. He had, of course, prepared his police 
chiefs for t^ visit. Dissatisfied with the increase in the 
numb^ of revolutionaries favoring mass revolts, he 
his om ineasures against them; his letters to Rata- 
yeff are M of denouncements of them. Thus he de¬ 
nounced Vedenyapin and Troyitzsky as terrorists who 
^ go^ to put them aims into execution in Russia. 
11m fact, he argu^, made his trip to Russia a necessity, 

^d Ratayeff was m the end obliged, though unwillingly, 
to agree to this ^ ® 
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In spite of Savinkoff’s efforts, the attempt against 
Heygels did not take place. The terrorists chosen 
wavered at the last moment and did not carry out their 
instructions. They had to be expelled from the Battle 
Organization. But Aseff^s trip gave good results; he suc¬ 
ceeded in -finding five volunteers answering his strict 
test. There were also many other people available for 
less important tasks. This made possible some more 
import^t undertaking. A general meeting of all the 
members of the Battle Organization was arranged to 
take place under Aseff and Savinkoff at Nijni-Novgorod 
at the beginning of August. By the new plan, which was 
now being given its final shape, the attempt against 
Trepoff was to come first. 

The circumstances seemed very favorable, but not 
only did the Battle Organization not succeed in bring¬ 
ing the affair to a successful end, but they nev^ even 
started it. The assembled members were awaiting Ae 
arrival of one more recruit, A. V. Jakimova, a leading 
member of the Narodnaya Volya party, who had al¬ 
ready served a twenty-year sentence of penal servitude 
in Siberia for an attempt against the and who had 
now escaped to resume her terrorist work. As she de¬ 
layed her arrival, Aseff went off to Moscow on party 
business. On his return, the first words he addressed to 
Savinkoff were: ‘‘We are being watched.^’ 

He went on to explain that, immediately after meet¬ 
ing Jakimova in Moscow, he noticed that he was being 
followed by detectives. Aseff was sure that Jakimova had 
been kept under observation and that the net had now 
spread to Nijni. He insisted on the necessity of leaving 
that town. Savinkoff and the other terrorists at first 
doubted the correctness of his assumption, but within a 
day or two they convinced themselves that they were 
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waUy being watched. According to Aseff’s plan, they 
left the town by different ways, and they were to meet 
^ain in St. Petersburg. Evei^hing went off without a 
mtch.: no one was ajrrested except Jakimova, whom the 
I»lice apprehended some three weeks later whan get- 
ting off a train in Vladimir, 

^l“ch came to light later, this 
Nijm episode had the following explanation. Jakimova 
had, before setting out for Nijni, met Tataroff in Minglr 
and she told him as a member of the Central Committee 
that she was going to take part in a meeting of the 
Battle Chganization, presided over by “Valentine” 
(Aseff) and “Pavel Ivanovitch” (Savinkoff). Tataroff 
munediately informed his poKce chief, and the best de¬ 
tectives were at once put on Jakimova’s trail. 

AseflTs e^rience made him conclude that this was no 
chance incident. It is possible, too, that he realized tTiat 
he had to do not with local detectives but with those 
^m the department. If so, it would be clear to him that 
to watch was the result of secret information which, 
by Its knowledge of Jakimova’s plans, emanated from 
me center of Ae party. In these circumstances, Aseff 
hM to deal with a double problem: he was obliged to 
^^ard the newly formed Battle Organization, and 
he had, at the same time, to divert the suspicions of the 
^hce from hii^. The fact that he had not duly in¬ 
formed the police of the proposed meeting of the ter¬ 
rorists n%ht very weU direct police suspicion against 
hnn. He hastened therefore to take his share in the ex¬ 
posure of the Nijni meeting and informed the police 
- m^d^ att^pt” against the Governor of 
JNijm, but he did this in sudh a way as not to compro¬ 
mise any of the tororists. Jakimova alone was sacrificed, 
for It had become dear to Aseff that she had already 
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been betrayed by someone else and that she was, 
therefore, dangerous. Aseff played this game with great 
finesse and forethought. He had good reason to suppose 
that the wolves*’ would be satisficed and the ^‘sheep’* 
preserved, and that his standing would improve in both 
camps. It was not his fault if things turned out differ¬ 
ently and he found himself attacked on both sides. 

In the past few months a real revolution had taken 
place in the personnel of the Police Department. 
Lopuhin, who had been its director for the previous 
three years, resigned. He was forced to do this, as 
Trepoff, the Governor General of St. Petersburg, had, 
after the assassination of the Grand Duke Sergei, called 
him a murderer to his face. Lopuhin, in an attempt to 
rehabilitate himself, went to Moscow to conduct a per¬ 
sonal investigation. He hoped to imearth some careless¬ 
ness on the part of the Moscow Ochrana which, it 
seemed, had wiad of the attempt, and which had not 
only failed to follow up its information but had even 
concealed it from the department. But this was a mis- 
take: for the information in possession of the Moscow 
Ochrana concerned only the local group of the Social 
Revolutionaries, which had been preparing an attempt, 
but had given way to Savinkoff, and was not likely to 
lead it on the track of the Savinkoff-Kalyaeff group. 
In any case, Lopuhin’s visit did not help him. The 
Czar shortly afterwards expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the work of the Police Department, and there was 
nothing left for Lopuhin to do but resign. He retired 
at the beginning of March and, possibly most galhng of 
all to him, was succeeded by his greatest enemy Ratch- 
kovsky. 

Little is known of the beginning of RatchkovsIq7'*s 
police career. A man of little education, he was already 
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^ting^ a minor clerk in various government offices in 
J^ev, Odessa, and Warsaw at the end of the ’sixties. 
IhCTe IS some evidence that he had already had some 
smaU connection with the poKce. Officially he did not 
enter on a pohce career until 1879, when he became a 
secret agent of the famous Third Department. He was 
soon discovered by the revolutionaries; and he 
tten openly entered the poUce service, becoming one of 
toe pioneers of the agent 'prcnocateur system. Coming to 
toe front rapidly, he became in 1884 the chief of the 
R^sian ^lice abroad. Here he was very active and 
int^uced a vdiole senes of his agents into the ranks 
of ^ em%gres. Simple investigation did not satisfy him 
and he a^mpted to exercise an influence on pohtics in 
pnerd. By virtue of his position, he was able to enter 
into dose relations with the French police, and, through 
toem, mto the leading representatives of the press and 
tiiose of ^e French politicians who were advocating a 
Bussian alhance. By gambling on the Stock Exchange he 
^sed a considerable fortune, and this made it possi- 

^ This, of course, en¬ 

abled him to strengthen his relations. 

He w^ on friendly terms with Fleurence, Constant. 
Delcas^ and even President Loubet himself. At the 
**^i,-^* established relations with many Russian 
notabihti^, whom he helped in their deals on the Paris 

0^1 ,whom in return he obtained 
a deal of useful information; he also took advantage of 
th^ comectaons to make his influence felt in Russian 
g)htics. He became particularly friendly with General 
H^ toe commander of the Palace Guard, who was on 
extent ter^ with the Czar, and through him was 

intrigues. Ratchkovsky 
undoubtedly played a notable part in laying the founda- 
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tions for the Pranco-Riissiaii aHiance. He made a suc¬ 
cessful, but far from irreproacliable, career for himself. 
TTift operations often exceeded the bounds of 

strict l^ality. 

In his police work he immediately adopted the latest 
French’* system of provocation, which did not stop at 
bomb-throwing or the setting of mfemal machines, 
when it was thought useful to intimidate the man in the 
street and to create a “public opinion.” With his money, 
and at the instigation of his agents, there were prepar^ 
those ‘^Russian bombs” which were discovered in Paris 
in 1890. TTis agent Jagolkovsiy planned a nunaber of 
anarchist attempts in Belgium, among them bemg the 
blowing up of Liege Cathedral. There is no doubt that 
these agents acted in all cases under Ratchkovshy s 
orders and with his help escaped punishment. 

This, however, was only a part of the evil. The 
Russian government turned a blind eye to all this and, 
for particularly successful cases of proy ocation» even the 
Czars themselves, both Alexander HI and Nicholas H, 
graciously thanked Ratchkovsky. Less pardonable, 
however, was the fact that Ratchkovsky in his zeal 
often touched upon questions affecting the private life 
of the imperial family. Thus, in the middle of the 
’eighties, he honored with his attention the private life 
of the Princess lurievskaya, the widow of Alexander H, 
who had settled in France; and he sent in the mort 
scurrilous reports about her and her dhildren. But this 
enraged Alexander TIT , who reprimanded Ratchkovsky, 
and he did not dare to meddle in such affairs in the 
Czar’s lifetime. Under Nicholas II, to whom he was per¬ 
sonally presented, and who was well dispos^ towar^ 
him, Ratchkovsky once more ventured to interfere in 
Court intrigues, and sent in a very unfavorable report 
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on Ae notorious adventurer and “<aystal gazer,” 
Pl^ppe, who had been invited to the Russian Court in 
order to foreteU the future of the dynasty and the birth 
of the long-desired heir to the throne. That ruined him 
for the moment. Plehve, who disliked him, profited by 
this op^rtumty to have him removed. Lopuhin col¬ 
lect^ all the information he could about Ratchkovsky’s 
esploits; and Plehve then persuaded the Czar to dis- 
^ hun.^puhin drew up the notice of dismissal in 
toe most offensive way possible and was careful that the 
of_^ ^ould become widely known in oJEcial 
circles. Ratchkovsky never forgave him, and now the 
moment had come to take his revenge. 

f c! as IVepoff was appointed Governor General 
of bt. Petersburg with dictatorial powers, he began to 
iMk for somebody whom he could put at the head of 
toe pohce. choice feU on Ratchkovsky, and, in spite 
rfthe opposifaon of toe Police Department and the 
Mister of toe Intenor, Ratchkovsky was appointed 
on ^bru^lS, 1905, the day after the assassination of 
the Gr^d Ditoe Sergei, to the post of special commis- 
aoner to the mmtiy of the Interior, with the special 
tato of controlhi^ the activity of the St. Petersburg 
Ochr^a. He took mto his hands the control of the 
^t ^ents and was now personaUy in touch with 
lataroff, sup^wi^g all the arrests made on the latter’s 
i^ormafaon. In July, Trepoff was promoted to be as¬ 
sistant to toe Minister of the Interior. He obtained 
promoti^ for Ratchkovsky too, and a secret order of 
Augu^ 9th appomted him vice-director of the Police 
Department, wito the special control of the whole of the 
depa^ents political section. Ratchkovsky’s star was 
ascendant; he began, first of all, by settling 
accounts with those of the department’s oflicials who 
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had been appointed by Zubatoff and Lopuhin. Rata- 
yeflF was one of the first of his victims. Ratchkovsky re¬ 
called Mm and gave him clearly to understand that Ms 
services were no longer required. 

This was, of course, a severe blow to Aseff. Ratayeff 
could only submit. He summoned Aseff to St. Peters¬ 
burg and, on August 21st, put him xmder Ratchkovsky’s 
supervision. TMs was their first meeting.^ Aseff’s posi¬ 
tion was now made more diflScult, as he had to deal with 
a cMef of greater experience and better judgment. The 
situation was further complicated by the fact that 
Ratchkovsky had many more means of checking Aseff’s 
reports. Furthermore, Aseff was now kept under obser¬ 
vation by Tataroff, who had learned a great deal more 
of the party’s affairs. Aseff realized that he must be 
more active in supplying information, and that he must 
provide a great deal of it to avoid letting the police dis¬ 
cover his treachery. That was the policy he adopted. 

August 21, 1905, was an important day in Aseff’s 
life. On that day he promised to betray Savinkoff, 
Breshkovskaya, and many other terrorists; he also had 
his salary increased to six hundred roubles and was 
promised much more generous expenses. On the follow¬ 
ing day Aseff received his salary for several months in 

has been widely asserted that a close connesction existed between 
Ratchkovsky and Aseff ever since the latter’s early police days. On this hy¬ 
pothesis are built the assumptions of the part played by Ratchkovsky in the 
assassination of Plehve and other terrorist acts of the Battle Organization. 
But there is no ground for such assertions either in the evidence of well- 
infonned people or in documents. Aseff in his conversations with Burtzeff, 
and Ratchkovsky in his with Ratayeff, both categorically deny the existence 
of any such relationship. Lopuhin, who is the only person to state this as a 
fact, has often been given to lapses of memory. Documents, on the contrary, 
tend to show that during this period Ratchkovsky had no idea of the real part 
played by Aseff, and, in his reports of spring 1902, he spoke of him as an 
active Social Revolutionary. 
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advance and one thousand three hundred roubles for 
expenses and in the evening left for Saratoff to catr.!. 

Bre^ovskay,. wa. JompSS 
by Mednikoff, the chief of the Investigation Depart 
ment. Another detachment of detectives set out to ar¬ 
rest Sav^off, who was resting on the estate of a friend 
whose address had been given to him by Aseff. Neither 
of th^e^ests was made, as both Breshkovskaya and 
Savi^off succeeded in escapmg. Aseff’s betrayals were 
on the whole insignificant: they amounted to a dvna- 
mite factory in Saratoff and one in Moscow, md a 
number of mmor arrests. ... Not one of the partv 
^efs was caught, and the whole staff of the Battle 
Jhgai^abon was preserved intact. Aseff had contented 
hims^ with denouncing Savinkoff. He would, of course 
have betrayed the others if Ratchkovsky had brought 
pressure to bear on him.... * 

plough it saved him from this trial, fate had another 

^d more bitter one in store for him. If a member of the 
Cental ^mmittee had disclosed to Ratchkovsky 
^eff s real part m the revolutionary movement, so now 
m “s turn, one of the most trusted oflScials of the 
Departoent, L. P. Menstehikoff, ioformed the Central 
Comimttee of Aseff s police activities. Aseff was now 
between two fires. 

M^tehikoff was ^ old and experienced oflGicial of 

Mn ^ ^ been arrested m 

Moscow as a member of a small revolutionary group, 

and he soon became convinced that he was surrormdS 
on all sides by treachery and provocation. Accordmg to 

^ “turning *the 

tables on the pohce by entering its service with a view 

^ revolutionaries. This inten¬ 
tion led Menstchikoff very far. He entered the Moscow 
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Odirana and soon drew attention to himself by the pre¬ 
cision and clarity of his reports. Morose, silent, and 
always coldly polite, he held himself a little aloof from 
his associates, bnt he was valued by his chiefs and came 
to hold a responsible position. He had held this for some 
two years when Ratchkovsky’s ^‘combing out” threat¬ 
ened the security of his position. He had by that time 
collected a considerable amount of material dealing 
with various police secrets, and he decided to laxmch 
on his exposure of the secret police agents. 

On September 8,1905, a mysterious veiled lady called 
upon Rostkovsky, one of the members of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Social Revolutionary Committee, handed him a 
sealed envelope, and quickly disappeared. The letter 
contained a warning that the Social Revolutionary party 

was being betrayed by two spies, “a certain T-, an 

ex-convict,” and ^‘the engineer Aseff, a Jew, who had 
recently arrived from abroad.” The letter further gave 
exact details of the betrayals made by these persons. 

This letter came to Aseff’s knowledge that very day. 
He called by chance on Rostkovsky, and the latter, who 
wa^ very much upset, showed him the letter. Aseff 
turned pale, but did not lose his self-control, and said, 

“T-, that can only be TatarofiF, and the engineer 

Aseff, that must be myself. My name is Aseff.” At this 
he threw down his cigarette and went out, leaving 
Rostkovsky in a still more perturbed state than before. 

Events, however, took a very different turn from that 
hoped for by the author of the letter. That evening 
Aseff saw Ratchkovsky and gave him a full account of 
what had taken place. Ratchkovsky was ddighted with 
Aseff’s self-possession, but Aseff was far from delighted 
at the department’s inability to guard its secrets. Aseff 
next went to Moscow, where he spoke of the letter to 
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The letter made a tremendous imDression Ka^K in 

Sg could not help 

eetog that ^ey were hemmed m on every side bvthe 

dep^ent, which seemed to be playing an incom- 
preh^sible game with them. It was clear to all tlio 
mem^ tte Central ConnnittS S ttef ^ 
tr^ery m the very heart of the party, but they I? 

“vestigation was therefore 
made mto the charge. Nor did the knowledge of the 

Si Lfff ^ P^rty 

i^ers. Aseff, as before, was kept informed of the 
projects, and of the progress of the 

ion irom that of his own. The accusations against the 

Aseff Sr* ® ““probable than thSe against 

Aseff. Gotz, who had warmly defended Aseff Sist^ 

on a thorough investigation of his case. Tataroff who 
lished mquiiy definitely estab- 

GiiSi tiTenS T 

ingSSl. q S^ "P ^ commission consist- 

no^Sf completely by surprise: he had 

^ f ® suspicions directed against him, for 

=. iccier. latarotf s answers on a number 
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of points were palpably false. He went back on bis evi¬ 
dence and contradicted bimself, tbns confirming the 
worst suspicions against him. It was established that he 
could have been responsible for these betrayals, bnt 
there was no proof that he was. 

^ The commission unanimously arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that Tataroff was in some way connected with the 
police; but the nature of this connection remained 
obscure. The idea of killing him was therefore given up; 
instead it was decided to suspend him from further 
party work and to pursue the investigation. He was al¬ 
lowed to return to Russia, but on the condition of keep¬ 
ing the Central Committee informed of all his move¬ 
ments. 

At the time of this sentence Asefif was absent from 
Geneva, recuperating in the mountains. By the time he 
returned, Tataroff had gone. Aseff was indignant. He 
considered that the prestige of the party had suffered 
through Tataroff^s not being executed. ‘‘Are there 
ever any more defibnite proofs in affairs like this?” he 
said. All witnesses agree that, had Aseff been in Geneva 
at the time of the sentence, Tataroff would not have 
remained alive. 

As it was, he had not long left to live. In October, the 
doors of the prisons opened and most of the revolution¬ 
aries arrested on March 29th~30th regained their free¬ 
dom. Their accounts left no doubts as to Tataroff’s 
treachery; he had even been so imprudent as to go to 
the Ochrana in order to identify some of those arrested. 
A friend of Ms, Preedenson, visited him in ESev to 
make one more attempt to get a satisfactory explanation 
from him. Tataroff persisted in his denials; and he 
furthermore asserted that he had been told on good 
authority by a relation of his in the St. Petersburg police 
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t}ia.t the real traitor was AseflF. Sut lie brought forward 
no facts to support his accusation. His declaration was 
therefore mterpreted as an attempt to save himself by 
calummating one whom the police had long been trying 
to d^troy. The terrorists were particularly indignant 
at this, and they resolved to kill Tataroff. 

They tried to keep Aseff in ignorance of their plan. 
“We thought it necessary,” recalls SavinkoflF, “to spare 
Aseff all the worries involved in the killing of this agent 
provocateur.” But Aseff would have nothing to do with 
such sentimentahties.” He showed great interest in the 
development of the affair, studied the details, and even 
made his appearance uninvited at the meeting which 
was working out the techmcal side of the assassination 
and gave his own views. 

Under other circumstances, Aseff would probably 
have been tactful enough not to intrude upon a meeting 
of this nature, but at that moment he could not act 
otherwise. Savinkoff had no suspicion of the multiple 
^barrassments which Tataroff had caused Aseff. 
Prom Aseff’s point of view, Tataroff had to be kilTpil 
even at the risk of somethmg more tTinn lack of tact. 

A whole det^hment of the Battle Organization, with 
Savinkoff at its head, set out for Warsaw, where 
Tataroff was living at the time. All the plans were 
diflBcult of execution, as Tataroff was obviously afraid 
for his life and scarcely ever left his father’s house. The 
teroriste were therefore obliged to make a direct attack. 
On April 4,1906, Nazaroff, a worker member of the or¬ 
ganization, called at the house of Tataroff’s father and 
asked to s^ the son. The father and mother did not wish 
to let him in, as they knew of their son’s apprehensions. 
But at the noise Tataroff himself came into the linU- 
Nazaroff pulled out his revolver and b^an to shoot. 
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The father had time to knock his hand up, and the 
bullets went over his head* All three then grappled with 
Nazaroff. But the latter pulled out a dagger and, 
slightly wounding the,mother in the struggle, struck the 
son in the left side. Tataroff took a few steps and fell 
dead. NazaroflF succeeded in making his escape. 

When the police archives were opened after the 
Bevolution, documents were found showing what blood 
money had been paid to various traitors. In the course 
of his pohce work, beginning in March, 1905, Tataroff 
had received sixteen thousand, one hundred roubles. 
This was a great deal, if we take into account that 
Tataroff‘"work” did not last more than about eight 
months. But it was not excessive if we consider that he 
paid for his treachery with his life. .. . 





CHAPTER IX 


The Days of Revolu¬ 
tionary Battles 


T 

I HE FIRST STAGE of the Tataroff affair, the col¬ 
lecting of evidence and the inquiries, came to an end in 
October, 1905. The excitement and alarm caused by 
this affair were intensified by the news of events then 
taking place in Russia. Finally news was received of the 
Czar^s famous manifesto of October 17th. 

This news caused a great stir among the revolutionary 
SmigrSs. All parties and groups were now busily discuss¬ 
ing the meaning of this manifesto. The executive of the 
Social Revolutionary party abroad met in Gotz’s house 
on hearing of the manifesto. The latter was now ill and 
had to be wheeled about in an armchair. The terror was 
the most debated subject. What was to be done now 
about terrorist methods? What was to be done with the 
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party’s “beloved cbild,” the Battle Organization? The 
old conflict between the supporters of terror and those 
of a mass movement was now revived in a new form, 
giving rise to new groupings within the party executive. 
Gotz made a most resolute stand against terror. He 
found the terror no longer admissible under the new 
circiunstances. “The terror is finished,” he declared 
firmly, “and the leaders of the Battle Organization 
must realize it.” 

This point of view met with opposition. Savinkoff’s 
defense of the terror was particularly impassioned. He 
considered that the party must profit by the govem- 
mait’s weakness and intensify the terror. But he was 
almost its only defender. The majority agreed that to 
use terror under the new conditions would alienate the 
party from the masses. The party should, rather, con¬ 
centrate all its energies on influencing the masses, on 
extending its work of political agitation and on founding 
open organizations of workers and peasants. The 
terror should be resorted to only in case the reactiona¬ 
ries attempted to take away these concessions from the 
people. Therefore the majority agreed with Tchemoff’s 
view that terrorist activity should cease for the mo¬ 
ment, but that the Battle Organization should be pre¬ 
served in case it might be needed in the future. 

Aseff remained somewhat aloof in these discussions. 
In principle he inclined to the idea of putting an end to 
the terror, but as leader of the Battle Organization 
he was obliged to give a certain amoimt of support to 
Savinkoff. In the course of these debates, however, he 
made a clear statement of his position. He thought the 
application of revolutionary methods of fighting only 
possible in so far as it was a question of fighting absolut¬ 
ism. According to him, revolutionary interference in the 
progress of the social struck, and partly in the struggle 
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of the peasants for the land, defeated its own ends, and 
he openly declared that he would leave the party if that 
course were adopted. He proclaimed himself to be a 

fellow traveler” of the party until a real constitution 
had been attained. As soon as this was achieved, he 
would become a ‘‘logical l^alist and evolutionist” 
and an opponent of aE violent measures. 

Tchemoff relates that Aseff^s declarations surprised 
many of those present. But there was really nothing 
new in the position he adopted. These views had always 
made him oppose the advocates of agrarian terror and 
mass revolts, and had made him attempt to reconcile the 
party with the moderate Liberal groups . . . 

No decision was reached at the meeting in Gotz’s 
house, as the right to make such a decision rested only 
with a meeting of all the members of the Central 
Committee which was to take place in Russia. All the 
imigf6sy with the exception of the sick Gotz, decided to 
go immediately to Russia and take an active part in 
events there. This meeting, however, had a great signifi¬ 
cance in the history of the Social Revolutionary party; 
it defined the positions of those who were going to 
Russia. 

After the meeting, Tchemoff, Savinkoff, and Aseff 
went into a cafe: they had forgotten about food during 
their discussion, and now they felt hungry. They 
finished their discussion over supper. Savinkoff vigor¬ 
ously attacked the views of the majority. There was a 
lot of passion in his q>eech, but little practical politics. 
He had always connected the attainment of freedom in 
Russia with some heroic act of the Battle Organization, 
and he now declared that, if no collective attempt such 
as the blowing up of the Winter Palace were organized, 
he would himself “let off his last bullet” at the first 
gendarme he met in the street. 
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Aseff remamed silent during this conversation, for he 
was preoccupied with his own thoughts. But as soon as 
Savinkoff had gone, he unfolded a plan for the blowing 
up of the Ochrana as the “one act which would have 
any significance” and which would be the “logical 
conclusion” of the activities of the Battle Organization. 
“The Ochrana,” he said, “is the living symbol of all that 
is most repressive, cruel, mean, and revolting in Autoc¬ 
racy. . . .” This plan is, indeed, the true reflection of 
Aseff’s temper at the time. 

He had, it seemed, come out of his hardest trial, the 
difficult situation in which Menstchikoff’s letter had 
placed him, with honor. He could have no doubt now of 
the confidence in which he was held by the revolutiona¬ 
ries. Nevertheless, his mind was not at peace. For the 
first time in his life, perhaps, he had a vague premoni¬ 
tion of the reality of his exposure, and he could feel the 
cold barrel of a revolver pressed against his head. The 
danger threatened him both from the revolutionaries 
and the police. The game could only be played as long 
as no one guessed it. Once suspicion was aroused, he 
woidd either have to abandon the game altogether or 
give definite alliance to one side or the other. 

Aseff at that period would have been inclined to go 
over entirely to the revolutionary camp. In the first 
place, this seemed to be more profitable, as the Revolu¬ 
tion looked like getting the upper hand. Furthermore, 
this also seemed the safer course: there was more chance 
of his bring treated with more consideration by the 
revolutionaries than by the nephew of one of his victims, 
the Czar. These were probably the reasons why he had 
given no news of himself to the Police Department for 
several months after Menstchikoff’s letter. He called, 
however, on his old friend Ratayeff, who was then living 
in Paris, and told him that his police work was now at 
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•BUI end since he tad been exposed’* to the revolutiona¬ 
ries. This was in the late autumn of 1905, and, as Aseff 
knew by then that the revolutionaries no longer enter¬ 
tained suspicions against him, we can only conclude 
that he was abandoning police work because he wished 
to do so. 

In his present mood Aseff could desire nothing better 
than the destruction of the secret archives of the politi¬ 
cal police. Thus his past could no longer be a threat to 
him and he could become a free man. 

Aseff set out for Russia only after the other SmigrSs 
had gone, for, as usual, he was in no hurry to take ri^. 
He went only when he had received news of the others’ 
safe arrival. But he arrived in time for the sessions of the 
Central Committee. These took place in Moscow, and 
some thirty members were present. They were made up 
of those who had been admitted to the executive on the 
foundation of the party and, also, of all those who had 
been amnestied after long months or years of imprison¬ 
ment and exile. The SmigrSs played the leading r61e in 
these sessions; they were more united as a group and had 
a definite point of view. Their opinions won the day, and 
the conclusions at which the majority had arrived in 
Gotz’s house now became the policy of the party. 

Aseff spoke very little during these sessions and si¬ 
lently supported the resolutions of the majority. In this 
way, he also supported the resolution to end the terror. 
He also defended this point of view in private conversa¬ 
tions. One of the few occasions on which he held the 
floor was during the discussion on the fate of the Battle 
Organization. Tchemoff proposed that the Battle Or¬ 
ganization should not be dissolved but *‘kept under 
arms.” This point of view threatened to gain the ap¬ 
proval of the majority. Aseff stood up then and said 
with the authority of a specialist versed in the affairs of 
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the Battle Organization: “It is impossible to keep it 
under arms. That is a mere phrase. I take full responsi- 
bflity on myself. The Battle Organization is dissolved.” 

The authoritative tone did its work, and the Central 
Committee sanctioned its dissolution. 

Aseff’s impressions on his arrival in Russia did not 
inspire him with confidence in the victory of the Revolu¬ 
tion. He was but little interested in the innumerable 
gatherings and meetings then being held in St. Peters¬ 
burg. But he listened attentively to what people said in 
general, and he very soon came to the conclusion that: 
“We are far from victory yet. There will still be a reac¬ 
tion.’^ The headquarters of the Central Committee in 
those days were attached to the editorial offices of Sin 
Oteichestva^ a St. Petersburg daily which had become 
the principal organ of the party. AH the leaders of the 
party came here to discuss questions of party policy, 
and here were written all the articles which directed 
propaganda throughout Russia. 

In the discussions frequently held there were voiced 
all those differences of opinion which characterized the 
ideological development of the party in years to come. 
Here,* too, grew up the moderate wing, which was 
adopting a purely evolutionist point of view, and which 
was in a few months’ time to form a dis^ct party—^the 
National Socialists. On the other hand, an extreme left 
wing, later to become known as the Social Revolutionary 
Maximalist party, advocated the running of the revolu¬ 
tion preparing in Russia on Socialist lines; it was un¬ 
doubtedly here, in these editorial offices, that the general 
opinion and policy of the party were worked out. 

All these questions and theoretical differentiations 
were but of little interest to the terrorists, who had a 
small room opening directly onto the vestibide set apart 
for their use. They still believed that their only ^^busi- 
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ness” was to throw bombs and that all the rest was 

mere chatter.” And now that they had been forbidden 
to imdertake any real terrorist attempts, they were 
almost glad at the impending defeat of the Revolution. 
Sav^off played the part of first fiddle in all these dis¬ 
cussions. Aseff said little and was content to act the 
part of stage manager. 

Aseff had his own special worries. One evening, late in 
Novem^ or early in December, an attempt was made 
on his life by two hooligan members of the reactionary 
“Black Band” who fell upon him in a dark alley. Rob¬ 
bery was obviously not the motive. They stabbed him 
and then disappeared. Fortunately Aseff’s fur coat was 
very thick and heavy; the knife only cut it, and Aseff 
was not even wounded. But he was perturbed b^ond all 
r^on. face was covered with purple blotches, and 
his lips quivered nervously,” a witn&s tells us. It was 
strange that such an “inflexible terrorist” should have 
been so disturbed, for attacks by the “Black Band” 
were a common occurrence at that time. No one sus¬ 
pected, of course, the conclusion which Aseff could 
draw from this attempt. 

It was general knowledge that the “Black Bands” in 
St. Petersburg were controlled by the Political Police 
ysdth Ratchkovsky at its head. It was the police who 
inspired the attacks on the revolutionaries, and Aseff 
could not but ask himself if he had to thaTiV Batch- 
koysky for the attempt against himself. Had he escaped 
bemg killed by the revolutionaries only to fall now a 
victim to the police? The prospect was not at all com¬ 
forting. And since he was convinced that the reaction 
would take the upper hand in the near future, Aseff 
asked himself whether he had not better “make peace” 
with Ratchkovsky. 

It is not known exactly when Aseff began to feel his 
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way in this direction. We only know that, after a few 
months of interruption, Aseff once more began to write 
letters to Batchkovsky. The first of these letters may 
be attributed to the period of the December rising; at 
any rate, aU the Social Revolutionary projects of the 
time, such as the blowing up of a railway bridge to pre¬ 
vent the arrival of troops which had been sent to crush 
the Moscow rising, the blowing up of the Ochrana, the 
arrest of the president of the Cabinet of Ministera, 
Count Witte, and so on, all projects of which Aseff was 
informed, could not be executed because, as Savinkoff 
says, “the places sdected were guarded so strongly as 
to suggest that the police had been forewarned.” As 
there were no other traitors in the narrow circle of those 
who had knowledge of these plans, it is very probable 
that Aseff tried to get into the good graces of Batch¬ 
kovsky by these betrayals.^ If this were true Aseff 
gained little from it, for Batchkovsky used his informa¬ 
tion, but did not reply to the letters.... The reasons for 
Ratchkovsky’s conduct became clear only much later. 

The December risings in Moscow, in Kharkov, in the 
Don basin, in the Caucasus, in the Baltic and in Siberia, 
all ended in the defeat of the revolutionaries. The 
government crushed all attempts at opposition, and the 
revolutionary parties were once more driven under- 
groimd. Therefore in Januaiy, 1906, the Central Com¬ 
mittee decided to renew the terror. 

The chief attempts were now to be directed against 
Dumofif, the Minister of the Interior, who was r^arded 
as the inspirer of the reactionary poKry, and the Mos- 


^Gerassimoff, who was directly responsible for all the arrests made in 
St. Petersburg, categorically denies that he had reomed any information 
from Ratdbkovsky leading to the arrest of the Socml Eevdinthmaiies; and he 
th^efore consid^ as improbable the suggestion that Asdff had supplied 
Patehko Ysky with any important information at the tone. 
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cow Grovemor General Dubassoff, who had put down the 
rising of the Moscow workers with an iron hand. Other 
less important attempts were to be made against those 
government officials who had particularly distinguished 
thmnselves in the suppression of the December revolts. 
The campaign of the Battle Organization was to serve 
as an answer to the cruelty of the government, which 
had put such a brutal end to the days of freedom. 

The direction of the work of the Battle Organization 
was entrusted as before to Aseff. His nearest assistants 
were Savinkoff and Moisenko. Finland, which was 
granted full internal autonomy after October, 1905, 
served as the base of action; for many of its active 
politicians sympathized with or actively helped the 
Battle Organization. There was no lack of volunteers, 
and all its old members, many of whom had just re¬ 
gained their freedom from prison, responded to its call. 
The membership rose to almost thirty; there was also 
plenty of material, both money and explosives. At first 
sight eveiythmg pointed to success. But the campaign 
was planned “officially”: according to old methods, cab- 
nien and street hawkers were to keep observation on the 
victims, and then the bomb throwers were to act. It 
was the repetition of the formula which had been suc¬ 
cessful in the case of Plehve.. . . Zubatoff would never 
have c^ed the present members of the Battle Or¬ 
ganization “artists in terror,” for they worked without 
invention or inspiration. 

Under tliese circumstances the campaign might very 
well have proved unsuccessful even if there had been 
no qu^tion of treachery. But tiiere was—^and, in tie 
conffitions created by a victorious reaction, it assumed 
an intricate form such as no novelist, even though 
gifted with the richest fantasy, could imagine. 


CHAPTER X 


Gapon’s Treachery 


The news of the tragic events of “Bloody Sun- 

day in St. Petersburg, on January 22,1905, portrayed 
in mysterious and heroic tones the priest Gapon, who, 
with a cross in his hand, had led the masses to the Czar s 
palace in search of justice and freedom. The readers 
abroad were for several days afterwards anxious as to 
his fate and wondered whether the bullets had spared 
him or if he had escaped arrest. The Berlin Vorwarts 
was the first to announce his safe arrival in Geneva. 
Everybody hurried to welcome him. Only old Adler, 
who was a good judge of men, remarked skeptically 
that it would be better for the Revolution if it could 
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comt Gapon on the list of its perished heroes. His 
opinion was soon shared by everybody. 

t, ™o“ey ruined Gapon. AH the papers were 

^ of him, his photographs were in aU the shops, and 
he was paid a fortune for his autobiography. His vanity 
knew no bounds, and everywhere he wished to be the 
cen^ figure. But he did not succeed in uiaTring any 
headway m ^y of the revolutionary groups. He b^an 
by prodain^g his adhesion to the Social Democratic 
party, but he abandoned it as soon as he saw that he 
would be allowed to play only a secondary part in it 
Me stayed a Httle longer with the Social Eevolutionaries 
but aey were not prepared to proclaim him their 
I^er. For this, indeed, he had no qualifications, 
nen he broke with the Social Revolutionaries and 
made^ attempt to form an independent party of his 
own. There he w^ indeed a “leader,” but he was also 
its sole member; it did no revolutionary work and had 
no real support. AH it had was plenty of money, for 
many Russians ^d foreigners subscribed to his name. 
m his pnvate life Gapon sank lower and lower: he 
be^e the habitue of the smartest cabarets in Paris 
and other towns, gambled at Monte Carlo, spent money 
on women, and, in the drunken fumes of his debauchery 
lost aH contact with revolutionary ideals. 

His induct inspired general mistrust, and when, in 
Nov^ber, he went to St. Petersburg and attempted to 
found ^ organization of his own, he was unable to get 
any o owos. There were not wanting, however, people 
r^y to ei^loit his popularity in the interests of various 
® 1 activities. He entered into particularly close 
relations with a certain Manasevitch-Manofloff, a po- 
iice^ent and popular journalist, who was at that timp. 
in the secret service of Count Witte. He realized very 
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soon that Gapon was ready for anytHng and began to 
put him in touch with the police chiefs. Gapon, first of 
all, met lopuhin, who, though now in retirement, was 
making great efforts to gain readmittance into the 
Police Department. Later he met Ratchkovsky. 

Ratchkovsky could get round abler men than Gapon, 
and he had, above aU, suflScient means to buy the latter. 
First of all came discussions on high politics; Ratch¬ 
kovsky argued that the government regretted the events 
of Bloody Sunday, that it had all been a **sad misunder¬ 
standing,” and that it now valued Gapon and was m 
need of his services to direct the labor movement in 
Russia along peaceful lines, and thus to remove it from 
the influence of the Social Democrats and the Social 
Revolutionaries,, who had treated Gapon so contemptu¬ 
ously. When it became clear that Gapon was swallowing 
the bait, the conversation took a more concrete turn, 
and Ratchkovsky complained that the terrorists were 
impeding the normal development of the country, and 
that the government, if it succeeded in ridding the 
country of the danger of the terror, could more easily 
pursue the policy of reform. 

These meetings usually took place in the private 
rooms of the best St. Petersburg restaurants. Ratch¬ 
kovsky did not grudge money for entertainment. Good 
wine loosened Gapon’s tongue, and Ratchkovsky, of 
course, profited by this to make direct proposals. ‘‘I 
am old now,” he complained, *‘and there is nobody to 
take my place. Russia (that is, the Russian Political 
Police) has need of men like you. Why shouldn’t you 
succeed me? We should only be too glad. But you must 
help us first of all. You must tell us what the revolu¬ 
tionary organizations are doing.” Gapon yielded to th^e 
flattering sugg^tions and gradually revealed all he 
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knew of the revolutionary activities, and particularly 
what he knew of the terrorist activity of the Battle 
Organization. 

Nor did he refuse further help to Ratchkovsl^; he 
assured him that he could cotmt on the aswia tance of 
his good friend the engineer Rutenberg, who was close 
to the Battle Oiganization and who would keep him 
informed of the terrorists’ new plans. Ratchkovsky was 
now very pleased with himself; it seemed to him that 
he had created a reliable central source of information 
as to the activities of the Battle Organization. He real¬ 
ized that Gapon would be expensive, but the game was 
worth the candle. 

As this was an important decision, Ratchkovsisy told 
D™ovo, the Minister of the Interior, of his association 
with Gapon. The former took Colonel Gerassimoff, the 
chief of the St. Petersburg Ochana, into his confidence. 
Ratchkovsisy made a detailed and very optimistic re¬ 
port on these n^otiations. Gerassimoff, according to 
his own account, was far from sharing this optimism. 
He was especially doubtful of the possibility of winning 
over Rutenberg, for his impression of him was that of a 
convinced revolutionary, and, as it was known from 
police reports that Rutenberg led a very temperate life, 
Gerassimoff doubted whether he could be tempted by 
money. In view of these doubts, Durnovo suggested 
toat Ratchkovsky should arrange an interview between 
Gapon and Gerassimoff, and, much against his will, 
Ratchkovsky was forced to accede to this. 

The interview took place in the Caf6 de Paris, but 
Its only result was to strengthen Gerassimoff in his 
doubte, for Gapon gave the impression of a shallow 
^d boastful man. He was ready enough to betray all 
he knew, but his answers show;^ that he had no real 
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connection with the terrorists, and that his one hope 
lay in Rutenberg. As a result, Gerasshnoff reported 
adversely to Dumovo, but, in view of Ratchkovsky’s 
insistence, the Minister consented to the n^otiations 
being pursued. 

Rutenberg was at that time “wanted” and was in 
hiding in Moscow. Gapon, who had managed to get 
hold of his address from a mutual friend, called on him 
on February 19, 1906. Rutenberg was, indeed, person¬ 
ally attached to Gapon, for he saw him in the light of 
the January movement of 1905, when he had helped 
him to draw up the famous petition to the Czar, had 
lain beside him in the snow under the hail of the sol¬ 
diers’ bullets, and had later helped him to escape. But 
now, on Gapon’s first words, Rutenberg realized that 
he had to deal with a different man. Gapon tried cun¬ 
ning. He attempted to draw Rutenberg into the police 
net by stories of grandiose revolutionary undertakings 
such as terrorist attacks against Ministers and the 
“repetition—only on a largCT scale—of the 9th of 
January,” and so on. 

But he played his part badly: his stories were full of 
contradictions; he mentioned his meetings with Ratch- 
kovsky, whom, it would seem, he was going to use for 
his revolutionary aims; and his eyes shifted uneasily, 
betra 3 dng his imeasy conscience. Rutenberg very soon 
convinced hims elf that Gapon had entered into relations 
with the police and was trying to inveigle him into 
treachery. As this game might have the most disastrous 
consequences, Rutenberg decided to find out as much 
as he could about it and so pretended to fall in with the 
scheme. This ruse succeeded, and Gapon told him most 
of his plans: Rutenberg was to help him to betray the 
attempts projected by the terrorists, for which Rahh- 
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kovsky would pay considerable sums amounting to 
many tens of thousands of roubles. 

Rutenberg, while pretending to agree, informed the 
party chiefs and the Battle Organization of this. Gapon, 
very content with himself, made a further appointment 
with Rutenberg in St. Petersburg and called on Ratch- 
kovsky to report on his success. The latter knew from 
his agents that Gapon had met Rutenberg several 
times, and accordingly treated Gapon with greater 
confidence than ever. This had a favorable effect, too, 
on Dumovo. The negotiations now took on a much 
more concrete character: the discussion turned on the 
amount that Gapon and Rutenberg were to be paid for 
betraying the terrorist attempt. Gapon asked no less 
than one hundred thousand roubles. Ratchkovsky was 
aghast at such an appetite, and assured Gapon that 
the police never paid such exorbitant prices. Durnovo 
made a counter proposition of twenty-five thousand 
roubles. Gapon, however, insisted, and the question 
was referred to higher authority. Dumovo consulted 
Count Witte, the president of the Cabinet. Witte states 
in his memoirs that he had advised caution in dealing 
\dth Gapon; but Gerassimoff holds him chiefly respon¬ 
sible for the Gapon incident. In any case, as far as 
money is concerned, Witte himself admits that he 
advised the police not to bargain too much. 

In the meantime, Rutenberg went to Helsingfors, 
where he found Aseff, whom he told about Gapon. 
Aseff’s indignation knew no bounds. “He thought,” 
Rutenberg recalls, “that Gapon should be killed like a 
snake. I was to arrange an interview with him, take 
him out to dinner, and after dinner, while driving back 
through a wood in a sledge belonging to the Battle 
Organization, stab him and throw his body out.” Aseff 
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was always ruthless where traitors were concerned. . . . 

The question of Gapon, however, could not be decided 
so simply. He had already lost all prestige in the eyes 
of active revolutionaries, but the masses still had faith 
in him. For them he was still the hero of Bloody Simday, 
and there was reason to suppose that they would not 
believe in his treachery, but would impute the accusa¬ 
tion to an intrigue on the part of his political opi)onents. 
It was therefore decided, in order to make Gapon’s 
connection with the police clear, to kill both him and 
Ratchkovsky. 

This task was entrusted to Rutenberg, who was to 
continue to pretend to play the part of a traitor and was 
to persuade Gapon to arrange an interview with Ratch¬ 
kovsky. The plan was thought out in all its details, and 
Rutenberg was to be given the assistance of another 
member of the Battle Organization, who was to act the 
part of a cabman who was keeping observation on 
Dumovo. Rutenberg’s relations with him were to con¬ 
vince the pohce that they really had to do with a pro¬ 
jected attempt. Rutenberg disliked his r61e, but agreed 
to undertake it in view of the important consequences 
it might have on the revolutionary movement. 

About March 10th, Rutenberg returned to St. Peters¬ 
burg and renewed his relations with Gapon. The latter 
was impatient at the delay but was content at Ruten¬ 
berg’s final agreement. They bargained a great deal 
about money; Gapon was very anxious for Rutenberg 
to meet Ratchkovsky as soon as possible, and the 
latter was also eager for the meeting to take place, for 
on its results depended any further offers he would 
make. 

After much hesitation and delay—^for he found it 
diflScult to overcome his scruples—^Rutenberg agreed 
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to this. This interview was appointed for March 17th, 
in a restaurant. Ratehkovsky was very content, but at 
the very last moment Gerassimoff telephoned to him 
and advised him not to go to the meeting, in view of 
Rutenberg’s suspicious behavior. Ratehkovsky was 
some time in making up his mind not to go, as he felt 
sure that Gerassimoff was mistaken. In any case, Ge¬ 
rassimoff took precautionary measures, and Ochrana 
agents were stationed in the room next to that in which 
the meeting was to take place. In the end, Ratehkovsky 
did not go, and Rutenberg waited for him in vain. Soon 
after, a change came about in Ratchkovsky’s attitude 
towards Gapon and Rutenberg; he took less interest in 
them and became very prudent and cautious. 

The reasons for this change have only recently be¬ 
come clear. Aseff felt very uneasy in the period which 
followed the crushing of the December rising. The re¬ 
action was obviously triumphant. And Aseff had ceased 
to believe in the victory of the Revolution for some 
time to come. His control of the Battle Organization’s 
treasury continued to remain a much more paying 
proposition than his work for the department, but it was 
profitable only'so long as he remained on good terms 
with the latter. A conflict with the department would 
not only reduce Aseff’s material profit to nothing, but 
would also bring him face to face with dangers which 
he could not imderestimate. Ratchkovsky’s attitude 
now particularly disturbed him, for his letters had re¬ 
mained unanswered. He knew that Tataroff had learned 
of his activities, and there could be no doubt that he 
had told Ratehkovsky all he knew. This was a direct 
threat, and Aseff was therefore all the more anxious 
to allay the wrath of the gods of the police Olympus. 
That actually was the situation. 
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We have no exact facts to account for Ratchkovsky’s 
behavior, but we can only assume that Ratchkovsky 
distrusted Aseiff and did not wish to have anything to 
do with Mm. Ratchkovsky later told the gendarme 
colonel, P. P, Zavarzin, that he had caught Aseff playing 
a double game, and that he had therefore broken all 
relations with Mm. Zavarzin’s account does not inspire 
confidence in all its details, but his story answers in the 
main to what we know of the relations between Ratch¬ 
kovsky and Aseff, and is therefore worthy of credence. 
Aseff’s fury may well be imagined when he learned 
from Rutenberg that Gapon had told Ratchkovsky of 
the part he was really playing among the revolution¬ 
aries. Gapon’s death, therefore, became a necessity. 

More complex was the problem of how to deal with 
Ratchkovsky. On the one hand, Aseff might have him 
put out of the way and thus remove the one department 
cMef who regarded him with suspicion. On the other 
hand, he might win his good-will by informing Mm of 
Rutenberg’s plans. We can only guess at what Aseff 
really thought during this period, but his conduct gives 
us ground for supposing that he first favored the double 
assassination of Gapon and Ratchkovsky, and only 
later, on seeing that Ratchkovsky was on Ms guard, did 
he attempt to profit by the situation in the only way 
he could, by betraying Rutenberg’s plan. This we learn 
from Gerassimoff, who declared before the Commission 
of Inquiry, in 1917, that Aseff had, during Ms later 
interviews with Ratchkovsky, reminded Mm of his 
letters of warning against Rutenberg.^ These warnings 
apply, of course, to a later period, for, as we know, 

Kjerassimoff^s declaration is as follows: “I remember that AseS spoke to 
Batdbkovsky of a letter in which he had warned the latter that his life was in 
danger from Rutenberg.” 
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Ratchkovsky was at first eager to meet Rutenbei^. 

There can. be no doubt that Aseff had at a certain 
moment set himself the double problem of having 
Gapon assassinated on the one hand, and, on the other, 
of saving Ratchkovsky. Aseff in general liked to show 
himself in ihe r 61 e of savior of the lives of his police 
chiefs. Experience taught him that the chiefs whose 
lives he had “saved ” were inclined to be more indulgent 
to him. But the situation was now complicated by 
the fact that the Central Committee had resolved to kill 
Gapon and Ratchkovsky together. Aseff found a way 
out of this. Assuming the whole responsibility for the 
undertaking, he instructed Rutenberg to kiU Gapon 
in any case, even if he failed to entrap Ratchkovsky. 
Aseff succeeded in fully realizing his plan. 

nie denouement was close at hand. Rutenberg felt 
that the police net was being drawn more tightly roimd 
him and that he would not be able to surprise Gapon 
and Ratchkovsky together. As his nerve failed him for 
the double attempt, he at last made up his mind to ta Vp 
the easiest course and to kill Gapon alone. 

It was decided that Grapon’s assassination should be 
preceded by a trial held on him by a group of his worker 
friends, who had taken part in the events of January, 
1905. An isolated villa was taken not far from St. 
Petersbmg. Gapon was enticed there under the pretext 
of discussing the final terms for the betrayal of the 
Battle Organization. Gapon, who had no suspicion of 
the trap set for him, and who was angry with Rutenbeig 
for his procrastination, now spoke with the utmost 
frankness and crudeness. “What are you dilly-dallying 
about?” he said persuasively to Rutenberg. “Twenty- 
five thousand is good money!” 

When Rutenberg pointed to his scruples, and his fears 
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that the terrorists would be hung if arrested, Gapon 
harshly replied: 

“Well, what of it? It’s a pity, of course, but we can’t 
help that! You can’t cut a tree down without the splin¬ 
ters flying.” 

And he comforted Rutenberg with the thought that 
his treachery would never be made public. 

^‘Ratchkovsky is such a clever man, he will arrange 
everything perfectly.” 

Through a thin partition this conversation was over¬ 
heard by the workers invited to act as judges. They 
had formerly almost deified Gapon as the leader of the 
January movement. Now they could contain themselves 
with diflSculty, and, when Rutenberg finally decided 
to put an end to the game and opened the door for 
them, they literally burst into the room and with cries, 
almost wdth groans, threw themselves on Gapon. The 
latter recognized them, for among them were several 
of his close friends. He fell on his knees and, clutching 
their hands, begged for mercy. 

“Brothers ..he implored, “forgive me, forgive me, 
for the sake of the past. . . .” 

“Ratchkovsky is your brother, not we!” came the 
answer. 

You sold our blood to the police, there’s no forgive¬ 
ness for that!” others added. 

Rutenberg had not the strength to remain to see jus¬ 
tice done. He went out of the room, sobbmg almost 
hysterically: “He was once my friend. . - . My God I 
. . . How terrible! ...” 

By that time a noose had been thrown round Gapon s 
neck, and the rope was attached to an iron hook which 
had been put in over the clothes rail. In a few seconds 
all was over. This took place on April 10, 1906, about 
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seven o’clock in the evening.. . . They all left the villa 

Silently, locking it behind them. 

In Finland, where Rutenberg went immediately after¬ 
wards, an imexpected piece of news awaited Tiitti Aseff 

now, apparentiy, denied that he had given permission 
for the assassination of Gapon alone, or that he had 
l^n warned of its imminence. He declared categorically 
that he had never countenanced any departure from 
the decision of the Central Committee, and that he 
would take it as a personal affront if anybody thought 
even for a moment of takmg Rutenberg’s word against 
his. Rutenberg, as a result, found himself accused not 
only of violating the party discipline, but also of slander- 
^ one of the most “respected ” members of the Central 
Committee. The party denied all responsibility for 
Gapon s assassination, which was declared to be a 
perso^ affair of Eutenberg’s. The reactionary papers 
sron b^an to hint that Rutenberg had been in relation 
mth the Political Police and that he had killed Gapon 
ather as a nval, or out of fear of exposure_Ruten¬ 

berg completely overcome by this, withdrew from the 
revolutionary movement. 


CHAPTER XI 


Aseff’sReconciliation 
with the Police De¬ 
partment 


to understand how the chiefs of the Central Committee 
and of the Battle Organization, men it would seem of 
sufficient experience, could have been capable of such 
gross elementary errors in the Rutenberg and Gapon 
affair. The success of terrorist undertakings always 
depends on the unexpectedness of the attack. Yet, while 
playing their own game with Rutenberg s help gainst 
Ratchkovsky, the chiefs of the Battle Organization not 
only let the police know that they were preparing an 
attempt against Durnovo, but also that the observation 
of the intended victims was usually conducted by terror- 
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ists disgimed as cab drivers. The pretended attempt 
^aiMt Durnovo, staged specially for Ratchkovsky’s 
ben^t, was an exact copy of the genuine attempt which 
was being prepared at the same time. 

Neither Rutenberg nor his immediate assistants had 
any contact with the terrorists who were preparing the 
real attenipt, and the police, while observing Rutenberg, 
had therefore no means of getting on their track. The 
assumption of the terrorists was correct as far as this 
went, but they overlooked that the poUce had now 
another clue which they could foUow up: they could keep 
a eyeful Iwk-out for terrorists disguised as cab drivers. 

rhe police had already taken measures for keeping 
observation on cab drivers immediately after the March 
aneste, when it was learned that the terrorists had often 
adopted that disguise. Following the news of the in¬ 
tended attempt on Durnovo, a closer watch was kept 
on the cabmen s quarters. The owners of these quartern 
were now req^ed to inform the poKce about any cab- 
m^ whose behavior was at all strange or out of keeping 
with the general run of cab drivers. All such reports 
were careMy examined. One of these did in fact con- 
cen^ne of the terrorists who was keeping observation 

detective who was detailed to 
watch him discovered that he usuaUy took up his stand 
near Durnovo s house, and that he remained there for 

.T f ^^“ce fares. It was gradually 

found that he w^ in touch with two other cabmen and 
anotter man. who met all of them regularly and was 

obviously directing their work. O' n was 

The police h^ no doubt as to the meaning of these 
remained to effect the arrests. 

Titushkin. the detective in 
arge of this mvestigation, in his reports called the 
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foiirtli terrorist ‘‘our Philipovsky.’^ “This could not 
help attracting my attention/* says Gerassimoff, then 
chief of the St. Petersburg Ochrana. Titushkin, who was 
asked to explain this, stated that he had known the 
person in qu^tion for some time, as he had been pointed 
out to him five or six years before in the Phihppoff cafe 
by MednikoflF, then chief of the Investigation Depart¬ 
ment, as one of the most important secret agents, who 
had to be carefully shielded in case of arrest. 

This made the arrest impossible without endangering 
the secret agent. Gerassimoff applied to the department 
for “Philipovsky*s’* identity and the nature of his rela¬ 
tions with the police. This he did all the more willingly 
as he had been vigorously opposing the departments 
system of an independent secret service, insisting that 
it should pass under his control- The department denied 
all knowledge of “Phflipovsky.** “I asked them,** says 
Gerassimoff, “to make absolutely sure, for he might 
have been some agent whom the department usually 
knew under some other name, or some agent of our 
secret service abroad. But Ratchkovsky assured me 
that there neither was nor could be any agent of ours 
near the Battle Organization.** 

TitushMn’s evidence was, however, too precise to be 
disregarded. It was, therefore, decided to tackle Phih- 
povsky** himself, and detectives were instructed to 
arrest him without attracting any attention. 

This order was carried out to the letter. About April 
15 th, “Philipovsky’* was waylaid in a deserted street 
near the Letnyi Sad as he was walking back at dusk 
after an interview with one of his cab drivers. The de¬ 
tectives caught him by the arms and asked him to 
accompany them. “Phihpovsky** tried to protest, but 
he was advised to come quietly in his own interests* 
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and he was taken in a closed cab to the Ochrana. Here 
“Philipovsky” renewed his protests, produced papers 
in the name of Engineer Tcherkass, and demanded his 
immediate liberation, threatening to bring the matter 
to the notice of the newspapers. These threats had httle 
effect on Gerassimoff, and the arrested man was told 
that they knew that he was serving, or had in the past 
served the department and that he had better be 

frank. Philipovsky” adopted a milder tone but 
declined to give any further information. 

If you don’t want to speak,” Gerassimoff replied, 
“you needn’t. We are in no hurry. You will have leisure 
to think it over hei?e, and when you have made up your 
mind, tell the warder.” 

And “Philipovsky” found himself in one of the 
Ocltt^a cells. He took some two days to arrive at a 
decision. He was evidently thinking over the new situa¬ 
tion. P^aUy he announced that he was ready to speak. 
Gerassimoff did not keep him waiting. “Philipovsky” 
now spoke in a very different tone. 

“I am willing to be frank,” he at once declared. 
“But I should like my former chief, Piotr Ivanovitch, 
to be present.” 

Piotr Ivanovitch was none other than Ratchkovsky. 
Gerassimoff had no objection, especially as he thought 
the conversation would be embarrassing to Ratchkov¬ 
sky. Gerassimoff immediately rang him up. 

We have caught “Philipovsky” about whom we 
^ked you, Piotr Ivanovitch [said Gerassimoff]. And 
just imagine, he says that he knows you very well and 
that he served under you. I have got him here now, and 
he^wishra you to be present when he speaks.’ 

^ Ratchkovsky [Gerassimoff continues] tried to hedge 
‘How can it be “Philipovsky”? It may be Aseff.’ 
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"‘That was the first time [Gerassimoff adds] that I 
had heard that name.” 

Ratchkovsky came at once to the Ochrana, and a 
stormy discussion followed in Gerassimoff's private 
room. Ratchkovsky turned to Aseff with his usual 
“sweet smile.” 

“Ah, my dear Aseff, we haven^t seen each other for a 
long time.” 

But Aseff, after two days of solitary confinement and 
scanty prison fare, was in no humor for pleasantries. 
He realized, too, that this was the moment for attack. 
He at once turned a stream of vulgar abuse upon 
Ratchkovsky. “I have rarely in my life heard such 
choice abuse,” Gerassimoff says. “But Ratchkovsky 
did not turn a hair. He merely smiled and repeated, 
"DonT excite yourself, my dear Aseff; keep calm!’” 

When the conversation became more normal, it was 
established that Aseff had not seen Ratchkovsky for 
over six months, in fact, ever since the day of the letter 
compromising Aseff and Tataroff. Aseff had shown no 
signs of life, to begin with, as he was afraid of com¬ 
promising himself still further in the eyes of the revolu¬ 
tionaries, but in the last few months he had made 
several attempts to renew his relations with the depart¬ 
ment and had sent to Ratchkovsky several letters 
containing information of various kinds. But Ratch¬ 
kovsky had ignored his request for an interview and 
had abandoned him to the “mercy of fate.” It was for 
this that Aseff now rated him. 

Aseff’s attack was quite well executed. According to 
Gerassimoff, Ratchkovsky made not the slightest , allu¬ 
sion to his suspicions of Aseff. He was evidently afraid 
to touch upon this question, knowing well that if in¬ 
vestigation was made into the obscurer sides of the 
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department’s activities, much that was embarrassing 
to him personally would inevitably come to light. 
Ratchkovsliy undoubtedly felt himself now under an 
obligation to Aseff, for the latter, by warning him of 
the Rutenberg plot, had “saved” his life. AsefiF made 
the most of this point, and Gapon’s death only went to 
prove the real danger of this plot. All these facts com¬ 
pelled Ratchkovsky to postpone the raising of those 
arguments which had influenced him to break off rela¬ 
tions with Aseff. Since he did not advance those accusa¬ 
tions, he could scarcely defend his position. The defense 
he put forward was confused and improbable and did 
not impress his hearers. “I myself felt a twinge of con¬ 
science about Ratchkovsky’s treatment of Aseff,” writes 
Gerassimoff in his unpublished Memoirs, “and was 
astonished that such incompetent people were at the 
head of the Pohtical Department. Aseff read Ratch¬ 
kovsky a necessary and well-deserved lecture.” 

In the end, however, Aseff and Ratchkovsky made 
peace. The latter, according to Gerassimoff, admitted 
that he had behaved badly and asked As eff to renew 
his police work. Aseff, to preserve a show of decency, at 
first demurred but finally consented. And in reality 
that was the one thing he wanted. 

It was, however, impossible to avoid altogether 
broaching the question as to why Aseff was involved 
in the preparation of an attempt against Dumovo. 
^eff s explanations were typical. As Gerassimoff says 
in his Memoirs, Aseff declared that, since he had been 
deserted by Ratchkovsky he “considered himself no 
longer in the service of the department” and therefore 
tho^ht it light to “go on with his professional party 
work,’ thus becoming a member of the Central Com- 
nuttee and taking part in the work of the Battle Organ- 
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ization. Thw e^lanation satisfied both Eatchkovsky 
and Gerassimoff: they evidently thought it natural 
that their secret agents, when left without pohce work 
should occupy themselves with the organization of 
attempts ^aii^t ministers. Perceiving their attitude 
towards hun, ^eff grew more brazen and demanded 
tte payment of what he had lost through his temporary 
break with the department. And he gained his end: it 
was decided that he should be given five thousand 
roubles; ^t is to say, not only his salary for those 
months, but also a certain sum for expenses. 

In return for this he gave a certain amount of in¬ 
formation about the activity and plans of the Battle 
thganmtion. This iMormation was by no means com¬ 
plete. Of the two chief attempts planned by the Battle 

mention that against Dubas- 
soff. The second attempt, that against Durnovo, was 
bemg prepared by two groups of terrorists. On the one 
hand there was the group of “cab drivers”—A. R 
and Tretyakoff—who were in contact 
^ group of “cabmen” 
wi tawkers”—Ku*iavtzeff, Piotr Ivanoflf, Gorinson, 

P s^reff, and Smirnoff—whose work was being directed 
by Savmkoff. The poHce had already full knowledge of 
the first group, and Aseff could only confinTthe 
^Was evidence, but this he did not even suggest 
^mg. As to the second group, of whose existence the 
^fo^a had no suspicion, Aseff made no mention of it 
In t^ way he gave the pohce at the moment absolutely 
no fr^h mformation about the two principal attempts 
undertaken by the Battle Organization. 

contained in his accounts of 
the Battle Organization’s comparatively unimportant 
projects, the proposed assassinations of General Mfo 
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and Colonel Riman. two officers of the Semeonovskv 
R^ment who had particularly distinguished them- 
^ves by then cruelty in crushing the Moscow rising. 

attempts had been en- 
trus^ to Zei^off, who, with Aseff’s assistance 
worked out a simple plan. Two terrorists, the former 
stodents Samoyloff and lakovleff, were to caU on the 

f miUtary undorm. Aseff betrayed 
ttis plot, without, however, mentioning any names* but 
his ^ount made it possible for the pke to tafc prl 
cautionary injures. Such were the results of As&’s 

months. It is clear from it that AseflF had no intention 
at the moment of giving up his double game. 

^eff took great pleasure in going into the details of 
the Gapon-Rutenberg affair and did not conceal his 
^ at Ratehkovsky. “Well,” he said, “did you suc¬ 
ceed m bu^g Rutenberg.? That’s a fine secret service 
you ^tab^hed m the Battle Organization-there’s no 
denymg tlmt! ’ It was from him that Ratchkovsky and 
Gera^moff first heard for certain that Gapon was dead 
Ratchkovsky suspected that all was not well, but it 
w^ offiy now that he learned that Gapon’s corpse had 
f^ ® deserted villa on the 

he may reaUy have forgotten it. Search 
'“der^en through the local police along 
both sides of the Russo-Fmnish frontier, and the body 
was found only a month later. ... ^ 

with terrorists working 

mth Aseff; the latter had argued that this would finaUy 

SrSTrT ^ “r 7"® revolutionaries, and 
Aat he would be forced to give up his police service. 

The terrorists were therefore only to be “frightened” 
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by the q)reading of a rumor that the police were on 
their tracks. Aseff himself was, of course, liberated. 

Gerassimoff brought all these conversations to the 
knowle%e of the Minister of the Interior, Dumovo. 
Accord^ to Gerassimoff, he himself had expressed his 
doubt in Aseff’s further success as a secret agent, be¬ 
cause there was suspicion against him among the revolu^- 
tionaries and because, now that he was known to so 
many detectives, there was no certainty of his not being 
betrayed again. Betrayal would, of course, mean Aseff’s 
death. Gerassimoff was, therefore, inclined to refuse 
Aseff’s services. Dumovo, who was a cynic, looked at 
the matter in a different light. The terrorists were a 
source of too much annoyance to him: he had lately 
lived like a caged animal; police reports too often pre¬ 
vent^ him from keeping the most private and intimate 
appointments. He was therefore glad of anything tlmt 
brought relief to his mode of existence. 

his risk, not ours,” is approximately what Dur- 
novo said. “If he is willing, why should we worry about 
it.f At the moment we need all the assistance we can get. 
Let him work; we shall see later.” 

Dumovo signed the order for five thousand roubles 
without demur. The deal with Aseff was thus concluded. 
Hatchkovsky was to supervise his work, but Crerassi- 
moff was to assist at the interviews. 

Aseff s absence due to his arrest lasted several days, 
but the revolutionaries were not pertiubed. Aseff ex¬ 
plained that he had gone into hiding from the police, 
who were on his track. This was all the more feasible 
since by now the rumor had spread that the police 
were watching the terrorists. The cab drivers were the 
first to notice that they were being watched, for Ge¬ 
rassimoff had instracted his detectives to make their 
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presence obvious. Rumors of the impending arrest 
^ police, also reached the executive of the 
attie ^^ation. The wife of one of the members of 
Ce^r^ Committee, while visiting a leading member 

^ut three rabmen” who were keeping watch on 
urnow and who were to be arrested in the near future, 
pother member of the Central Committee, Argu- 
noff, w^ told much the same by a sympathizer. This 
Information wm immediately passed on to AsefF, who 
to mform Savinkoff of it. After careful con¬ 
sideration they came to the conclusion that the only 
tiu^ to do was to disband the “cabmen” at onc^ 
AseflF worked out the plan of this disbandment. No one 

r^tSTo^ h tlie cabmen were 

arreted one by one, several months later, and were 

s^tenced to penal s^tude on the evidence supplied 

by the detectives. This disbandment coincided witib 

Organization. 

Cnmi^Sf ^ program had been confirmed by the Central 
^mmftee on condition that it should be carried out 
before toe day on which the Duma would open. It was 
WPoKtical situation foUowing the open- 

S ^ necessitate the 

abandonm^t of terrorist methods. The day of this 
opening May 10, 1906, was close at hand. Everywhere 

soing m favor of the progressive 
panties. There could be no doubt that the majSiiy of 
toe new members would join the ranks of the opposition, 

moderate liberals wL com- 
^th the hope of seeing the capitula- 
tmn of toe old regirne before the “will of the national 
presetrtatives, who were appearing for the first 
tune m toe arena of Russian political life. 
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It was becoming more and more obvious that the 
activities of the Battle Organization were drawing to 
an end. And yet no part of its program had been real¬ 
ized. Failure had dogged all its attempts. The arrest of 
the cabmen was almost followed by that of the second 
detachment, which was preparing an attempt against 
Dubassoff. Though Aseff had given the department no 
information regarding it, the Moscow police had come 
upon its track unaided, and Savinkoff and his friends 
escap^ arrest only with the greatest difficulty. 

This blow was followed by the utter failure of the 
attempts against Min and Riman. On Aseff’s informa¬ 
tion, Gerassimoff had the houses of these officers spe¬ 
cially guarded, and nobody except those personally 
acquainted with them was allowed to see them. Stran¬ 
gers were admitted only after previous inquiries had 
been made. As a result of this, the two terrorists, 
although they came in officers’ uniforms and gave high- 
sounding names (one called himself Prince Vadbolsky 
and the other Prince Drutzky-Sokolensky), were refused 
admittance, on the pretext that the officers were out. 
Their uniforms and princely titles helped them only 
in that they were not detained on the spot. But when 
lakovleflF (Rdnce Dintzky-Sokolensky) called on Ttiinan 
again a few hours later, he was detained, for by that 
time the poHce had established that he was an impostor. 

The ambitious plans of the Battle Organization 
threatened to come to nothing, and its members tended 
to int^pret this fact as a stain on their honor. The 
young men wished to rehahUUate the honor of the Battle 
Organization at any cost, and were prepared to under¬ 
take the most despo^te ^terprises. Gotz had a plan 
for an open attack on Dumovo’s house. The terrorists, 
wearing **coats” of dynamite, were to make their way 
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into the house by force, and there to blow themselves 
up and bury Dumovo and all those present in the ruins. 
For various reasons this plan was abandoned. It was 
^Ived, however, to reorganize and to assassinate 
Dumovo and Dubassoff before the Duma opened. 

direct the attempt against the former, 
while Aseff took charge of that against the latter. 

Savinkoff’s efforts proved fruitless. Though the police 
^ver got on the track of his group, the measures for 
Dumovo s protection were so thorough that the terror¬ 
ists never even succeeded in catching sight of him 

Aseff was more successful. He picked on May 6th, the 
Empress^ birthday, for the attempt. On that day, 
Dubassoff, as the Governor General of Moscow, would 
be present at the service in the Ejremlin. The attempt 
was to be ^e on his way back. Aseff proceeded very 
camidly : -he sent the other members on in advance, 
and he himself remained in Finland up till the last 
moment. He did really seem to want to succeed in the 
attempt. A week before the attempt was due, the techni¬ 
cians penshed in an accidental explosion in Moscow 

w dynamite was lost. 

^ j t might have given up the attempt, 

and nobody could have blamed him for its failure. But 
mstead, he took extra measures, and the breach in the 
organization was filled. 


Aseff luDMelf went to Moscow only on the eve of the 
appojnt^ day. He came there with the permission of 
^th Ratchkovsl^ and Gerassimoff, to whom he gave 
ms personal affairs as the reason for his journey. He 
™ ^ word of the intended attempt. 

The attempt duly took place. Dubassoff was driving 

Cn.Z <^f^age accompanied by his adjutant, 
Count Konovmtzm. Close to the Governor General’s 
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house, at the comer of Tchemishevsky Street and the 
Tverskoy Square, one of the terrorists, Vnorovsky, 
broke through the Kne of sentries and threw a bomb 
which exploded underneath the carriage. The explosion 
killed the adjutant and Vnorovsky himseK. DubassoflF 
was thrown‘Out of the carriage, and received several 
wounds and injuries which did not endanger his life, 
but which necessitated a prolonged treatment. He went 
on leave, but he never resumed Ms active work. At the 
moment of the explosion Aseff was in the vicinity in 
the Philippoff Cafe, wMch immediately after the at¬ 
tempt was surrounded by the police, who wished to 
make sure that none of the terrorists was there. Aseff 
was not detained, for an old detective, who was super¬ 
vising the search, recognized him as a secret agent and 
ordered his release. 

This attempt, although it was not fully successful, 
was the only positive acHevement of the Battle Organ¬ 
ization during tMs period, and it served to strengthen 
Aseff s reputation. The doubts sowed by Menstchi- 
koff’s letter had persisted in the minds of many people 
in spite of Aseff’s complete rehabilitation. All were 
i^ted in believing that Aseff had been a sincere revolu¬ 
tionary at the time of Plehve’s assassination, but some 
had begun to admit the possibility that he may have 
entered into relations with the police after that date. 

A good judge of people, Aseff felt the growth of this 
mood- It was the desire to counteract it that made hiin 
run the risk of having Dubassoff assassinated. He was 
not mistaken; the attempt rehabilitated him in the 
eyes of even the most suspicious of the revolutionaries. 
For this he had risked putting hims elf in a very difficult 
position with Ratchkovsky and Gerassimoff. 

There was a police tradition in Russia. Each Ochrana 
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“worA ite salt” ^ its ageat in the local terrorist 
organization. Neither pains nor money was spared to 
• Not to have such an agent was accounted a 

sign of bad tone. The Moscow Ochrana could not be 
reproved for its unwillingness to keep up this tradi¬ 
tion. It h^ Its own trusted agent, Zinaida Zhutchenko 
who was m touch with the local terrorists and who wij 
iMormed of ah the attempts organized locahy. Although 
she WM not a member of the central Battle Organiza- 
bon, she nevertheless always succeeded in getting some 
infection as to its activities. It was she who had a few 
weeks before put the police on the track of SavinkofTs 
p)up. Aseff was more prudent and kept clear of the 
local orga^tion. But one of its leaders, Sladkopevt- 
^ff, met him awidentally m the street and afterwards 
told his coimades that he thought the attempt on 
Dub^ff had b^n organized by Aseff himself. Zhut- 
^enko hastened to report this statement to the 
^hr^, which i^^tely telegraphed this news to 
bt. Pet^bmg The department was therefore already 
^omed of this before Aseff’s first interview wito 
B^hkovsky and Gerassimoff after the attempt. 

®™tzeff 

shouted, pointing at him: 

Inat affair in Moscow was your doing!” 

To Aseff had challengingly replied: 

If rt was my doing, why don’t you arrest me?” 

that the police would be 
^aid of a grave scandal. He not only denied any par- 
bcipabon m the Dubassoff affair, but he asserted 5iat 

other than Zhutchenko. 

It IS ^cult to know whether Aseff and Zhutchenko had 

real part the other was playing, but 
their assertions placed the police in a quanda^. It this 
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affair became public—^wMcb would be inevitable in 
case of Aseff’s arrest—^tbe police would not only have 
lost its two most important agents in the Social Bevolu- 
tionary party, but would have had to face a storm of 
indignation called up by the discovery that its agents 
were acting as agents 'prmocateurs in the most important 
revolutionary organization. In view of the fact that the 
Duma was to open in a few days’ time, these revelations 
niight have produced important political repercussions, 
and the government’s position, already shaky, might 
have become untenable. In these circumstances. Batch- 
kovsky and Gerassimoff could do nothing but hush up 
this unpleasant affair in the interests of the groups they 
represented. Aseff’s calculation was fully justified. 

The official version adopted was that to which 
Gerassimoff still holds in his memoirs. ‘Tt is possible 
to admit,” he writes, ‘^that Zhutchenko may have 
helped in the organization of this attempt, but fhm 
does not exclude the supposition that Aseff, who for 
many months had been out of the service of the Police 
Department, may have been forced to organize the 
attempt at the instigation of the party, and could not 
succeed in frustrating it. One fact is perfectly clear, 
that both Aseff and Zhutchenko knew of the intended 
attempt, but gave no information about it for their 
own safety’s sake, as they were already r^arded with 
suspicion by the party.” 

This version in no way corresponds with the facts. 
Zhutchenko was definitely not involved in the attempt: 
she learned of it at second hand and gave all the in¬ 
formation she knew ‘^honestly” to the police. As to 
the part played by Aseff, that has already been made 
clear. It may be doubted whether Gerassimoff and 
Batchkovsky seriously accepted his version, for they 
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had enough evidence in thdr hands, and enough ex- 
^nence in similar affairs, not to accept such a contra- 

dictory explanation. 

Events tend to show that they were not content to 
let ma^ r^t there, that, after this interview, Aseff 
stopped playing his double game and that, for some 
time, at least, he acted as the obedient and diligent 
^rv^t of his poKce chiefs. If he did this, it was no 
doubt b^i^ he became convinced that the continua¬ 
tion of his double game was fraught with the gravest 
danger to Mmself. 

He had, of coi^e, to pay a “price” for his participa- 
tion m^e Dubassoff affair; this was no less than 
Sa^^off s h^. The police had an exaggerated idea 
of the pkyed by the latter, beheving him to be 
one of the duef organizers of the Battle Organization. 
Aseff, m his first conversations with Gerassimoff, gave 
ev^ mpport to this theory. Gerassimoff now insSted 
on ^ ^trayd. ^eff agreed to this, and it was through 
no fault of his that Savinkoff escaped from the noose 
prepared for him, 

^ May 19A, Ae Duma—the first representative 
m^tobon m the history of Russia—was opened in the 
imdst of the general jubilation of the capital. The oppo- 
Mbon p^es had an overwhelming majority. The 
Cen^ Committee decided to suspend the terror while 
the Duma was m session. The formal resolution, how- 
eve^ was postponed for ratification by the Party Soviet, 
^ff w^ kept informed of these resolutions of the 
Central (Jmmittee. This did not prevent him, however, 
from se^ng Savi^off, a few days before the session 
of the Soviet, to ^bastopol in order to organize the 
assassination of Admual Tchuchnin, who, in 1905, had 
ruthlessly put down the unrest in the Black Sea Fleet 
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Prom St. Petersburg onwards, Savinkoff and his com¬ 
rades were watched by Ochrana detectives. They were 
to be arrested in the south, and in this way the suspicion 
was to be diverted from Aseff. There, incriminating 
evidence was to be found which would make it im¬ 
possible for him to escape the death penalty. 

An accident helped the realization of these police 
plans. Two days after Savinkoff’s arrival in Sebastopol, 
the local Social Revolutionaries organized an attempt 
against the commandant of the town, General Nepliueff. 
Though Savinkoff and his friends were in no way in¬ 
volved in this affair, a fact of which the police were 
perfectly well aware, they were nevertheless arrested 
and brought before a court-martial. The death penalty 
was assured. But another “accident” saved Savinkoff: 
his comrade of the Battle Organization hastily arrived 
from St. Petersburg and organized a daring and success¬ 
ful rescue. Disguised in a soldier’s uniform, Savinkoff 
was taken out of the prison, and he later succeeded in 
crossing the frontier. With the chief accused missing, 
the trial lost much of its significance, and the death 
pen5,lty was not passed on the other accused. After a 
short rest abroad, Savinkoff had by the autumn once 
more joined the ranks of the Battle Organization. In 
the meantime, many changes had taken place within 
the Battle Organization. Savinkoff arrived back just in 
time to help Aseff—^his betrayer—^to put into execution 
a plan for its dissolution. 


CHAPTER XII 


GerassimofF and 
Stolypin, AselF’s 
New Chiefs 


I 


■ he social REVOLUTIONAIIY PARTY SO- 

Jiet met m Moscow a few days after the opening of 
toe Duma and passed a resolution to bring the terror 
to ^ end. As it h^ httle faith in the government’s 
readmess to work in harmony with the Duma, the 
Wt empowered the Central Committee to renew the 
terror whenever they might consider it necessary in 
tne interests of the Revolution, 

^eff took part in these Soviet sessions. He adopted 
a dual pos^on on the question of putting an end to 
^e tewr. Before the terrorists, he attacked this resolu¬ 
tion, thus contmumg his policy of fostering differences 
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between the Battle Oi^nization and the Central 
Committee. But before the chiefs of the latter he not 
only supported the resolution, but he even went further 
and said that, in his opinion, the role of the revolution¬ 
ary parties in general was at an end and that the politi¬ 
cal development of the country would now take place 
under the guidance of the liberals. Aseff, in any case, 
obeyed the resolution and temporarily dissolved the 
Battle Organization. This was, for him personally, the 
best solution at the time. The cessation of the terror 
gave him time to review the new situation, with which 
he had now to cope in his police work. And, indeed, the 
situation had entirely changed: the methods which 
Aseff had used for a number of years in his double game 
were now no longer applicable. 

The changes which had taken place in the govern¬ 
ment naturally affected the leading personalities in the 
Political Police. The M in istry of the Interior, which 
finally controlled the Political Police, fell to P. A. 
Stolypin, a newcomer to oflScial life in St. Petersburg, 
who at first felt himself very insecure and took care to 
surroimd himself with people whom he could trust. 
One of his first measures was to change the directing 
body of the Police Department. Ratchkovsky was at 
once deprived of practically all his power, and soon 
afterwards, in June, 1906, formally dismissed. His dis¬ 
missal was not due to the part he had played in organ¬ 
izing pogroms. Lopuhin, an intimate friend of Stolypin^s, 
had not delayed in informing him of Ratchkovsky’s 
“exploits’* in this direction. 

But this did not prevent Stolypin from defending the 
latter in the Duma, when the question of his activities 
had been raised there. For he knew v^y well that 
Ratchkovsky was supported not only by influential 
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^ople at Coi^ but by the Czar himself, who had given 

governors to understand that he would 

t W f could 

be somewhat din^hed as a result of pogroms. Stolypin 

was aware of this, and therefore hoped to inspire the 

a)^dence of the Czar by his defense of Ratdiovsky. 

Rut the latter s Court connections made the new Min^- 

for the post of chief of the 

woSd^wP^'^l®'-""^^ connections Ratchkovsky 
would always be mclined to conduct his personal pohcv 

not always be in agreement with the wishS 

1?' ^ post somebody 

who would be devoted and answerable to him alone 

foC’ ^as particularly preju- 
fTrepoff, iho was 
persuade the Czar to form a 
Stolypin. Thus, by the irony of 

fate, J^tchkovsfcy, the organizer of the pogroms 

Ratchkovsky’s place in the department was taken by 
newcomers, such as Trussevitch and others, who were 

^f^o therefore 

oflF, ^e chief of the St. Petersburg Ochrana, who be- 

PoUtical Police world. 
^ ti'® “ost influential 

^^lu W preceding the 

Pi®J®i^ origin, Gerassimoff entered 
i^oPc of making a career for 
Wetf. and now he was stiU fuU of initiative, energy, 
realization of which he was ready to 
sacrifice any number of people. He had found it both 
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difficult to enter and to gain promotion in the gendar¬ 
merie, for gendarme officers were usually recruited only 
from the upper classes, and all sorts of obstacles were 
put in his way. His peasant’s tenacity and his talents 
for police work, which soon revealed themselves, helped 
Mm to overcome them. By 1900, his position had im¬ 
proved, for, in view of the growth of the revolutionary 
movement, the authorities became less particular in 
inquiring into the ‘‘social origin” of its gendarme offi¬ 
cers. In February, 1905, when the police had become 
disorganized throughout the Empire, and in St. Peters¬ 
burg in particular, Gerassimoff was appointed head of 
the St. Petersburg Ochrana. This was one of the most 
responsible posts in the Russian Political Police, but 
Gerassimoff soon succeeded in making it still more 
important. 

He came specially to the front in October-December, 
1905, when the confusion among the police chiefs was 
at its height. The police were afraid of taking any 
measures against the open manifestations of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement. The revolutionary agitation was 
now being conducted openly, steadily gaining new ad¬ 
herents and shaking the very foundations of the ancien 
regime. Gerassimoff advocated a policy of repression. 
The authorities, according to him, had only one alterna¬ 
tive, “either the revolutionaries will use us to adorn 
the St. Petersburg lamp-posts, or we must send them 
to jail and the gibbet.” He demanded, therefore, the 
immediate arrest of the St. Petersburg Soviet of Work¬ 
ers^ Deputies. The department cMefs, including Ratch- 
kovsky, were opposed to these arrests for fear of pro¬ 
voking an outburst, wMch the government might not 
be strong enough to crush. Gerassimoff had a hard 
fight. On his insistence, a special interdepartmental 
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council summoned to discuss the matter. Its chair¬ 
man Steh^Iovitoff, who afterwards became Minis¬ 
ter of J^tice in the worst years of reaction, and who 

^ “ September, 1918, on the sentence 

of the Extraordmary Commission. This councH almost 
unaminously agreed with the PoKce Department. 
C^simoff was supported only by Kamishansky, who 
ate became famo^ as a prosecutor in political trials. 

ITus setba^ did not deter the Ochrana chief, who 
now urged his pomt of view before the Minister of the 
Here he met with no better success. 
Accor^g to Gerassimoff, it was Akimoff, the Minister 

mom^nrn^\° forward to his support at the last 

Dumovo’s refusal, Akimoff de- 
da^: We cannot afford to waste time; it’s a matter 

^ I>«™ovo was still wavering, 
Atooff said that he would take full responsibility on 
kim^ as Chief Public Prosecutor of the Empire, and 
he thereuiwn wrote out an authorization for Gerassimoff 
eff^ all s^ches and arrests he might think neces- 
^^’“/^ember, 1905, the fate of the St. Peters- 
Workers’ Deputies was decided. 

J^'rom tte govenment point of view, the arrests took 
pl^ qmte snuKi^y: there was no explosion in St. 
Petersburg, and the rismgs in Moscow and the prov- 
surprised with Kttle difficulty. Prom local 
re^rts. It soon became clear that delay in repressive 
measures would merely preiudice the government’s 
Aances of inctory over the Revolution After this, 

^ Gerassimoff’s 

pohce talent^ he advanced him in every way. 

ov«^r disappointment 

was lilf ^fietted. He 

was not satisded with his position, especiaUy as he was 
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still under the orders of the department, for whose 
chiefs he had always the greatest contempt. He was 
freed, however, from this dependence on the department 
by Stol37pin, who was quick to understand the impor¬ 
tance of having the chief of the Political Police entirely 
on his side. In consequence, Gerassimoff received such 
privileges and influence as no other chief of the Ochrana 
possessed either before or after. The department was 
completely overshadowed. There was no longer any 
question of its controlling Gerassimoff: he did all he 
wished and dictated his will to the department. All its 
secret agents now came under his supervision, and it 
was to inform him of any steps it proposed to take. 
The chiefs of the local Ochranas now referred all ques¬ 
tions directly to him, and it was decided between them 
what matters should be brought to the notice of the 
department. 

The St. Petersburg Ochrana became for a time the 
actual center of all the political investigation within 
the Empire, and Stolypin alone controlled its chief. 
Gerassimoff made frequent and regular reports to the 
Minister on all matters of any importance. Stolypin 
was particularly interested in the activities of the revo¬ 
lutionary parties, and it was the business of the Ochrana 
to provide him with inside information as to this. He 
had to be kept informed, too, of the activities of the 
left wing of the Duma. He entered thus into the details 
of the work of the Political Police and from time to 
time gave direct orders as to who should or should 
not be arrested. Stolypin, in fact, was the real political 
chief of this department throughout this period, that is, 
from the summer of 1906 until Gerassimoff’s retirement 
in 1909, and, through it, of the Political Police through¬ 
out the Empire. 
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Gerassimors principal ta^ks was to organize 

revoIutSnary 

W of thTJ^ (^rassimoff, the official point 3 
of the department on this question impeded the 

system. The official ideal 
held ^t i^e secret agent should in no case be an active 

SSTaU^? ^^oJutionaiy organization, but should 
ec^e all lus information from such membera as re- 
confident m him. It was considered undesirable 
hou^ admisfflble, tto an agent should belong to the 
import org^ations in which he mighf pla^a 

rf^t me activity of others. It was considerS^ abso¬ 
lute^ macWible for agents to be membL/of ffie 

central executive organizations. 

t official conception, but it was rarelv 

foWed m pr^ce. The poli<i chirfs. in a XtSld 
the agents direct mstructions to enter into 

tte revolutionary executives, and we have seerthS 
becarne a member of the Battle Orga^Ttion ^ 
^ department chiefs £id of Plehve 
comse, the police chiefs realized 
of their nrhf^ “eviteble. It was nevertheless a violation 

tie? I ^ ^ 'w^as in practice a 

between the agent and the police- 

W ffid organization,' 

but ffid not officiaUy mform his chief of the fact Td 

he was rtm a 

Ger^imoff considered such a procedure both errone 
ous and dangerous from the pohce point of view It was 
^^ously more difficult to cont^l an a^SwhoS 
position withm the revolutionary oiganiza&n wZ Z 
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officially known, and tlie chances of abuse were much 
greater. Gerassimoff, therefore, decided to legalize this 
“secret disease/^ He not only allowed his agents to 
become members of the revolutionary executives, but 
he encouraged them to do so, putting them at the same 
time under stricter supervision and making each of them 
responsible to the police for the entire activity of the 
organization in question. 

While adopting this policy, Gerassimoff considerably 
changed the tactics of the police towards those revolu¬ 
tionary executives in which he had agents. The police 
problem had always been to get at the very heart of a 
given organization, to learn the identity of its leaders, 
and then to crush it at one blow. Such was Zubatoff’s 
system. Gerassimoff, on the contrary, introduced a 
system by which all those revolutionary executives, 
where he had agents, were carefully shielded from 
arrest. One of the chief reasons for this policy was that 
had it become practically impossible to stamp out all 
the revolutionary organizations and to arrest all the 
revolutionaries now that the revolutionary movement 
had assumed a mass character. There would always be 
volunteers to take the places of those arrested. Every 
such arrest, too, would either compromise the police 
agent involved or put him out of action if arr^ed. In 
view of this, Gerassimoff judged such arrests undesir¬ 
able- The police were now to approach the matter in a 
different way. The revolutionary executives were to be 
protected, but supervised in such a way that the police 
would be able to paralyze any action on their part. 

If, for example, the revolutionaries set up a secret 
printing press, a dynamite factory, or a store of arms 
and explosives, the police were to arrest only those 
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immediately concerned, but were to leave the executive 
center imtouched. Individual members of the execu¬ 
tives, who had become too dangerous, might also be 
arreted, but such arrests were to be made gradually, 
taku^ mto account their effect on the position of the 
^ent imphcated. Those of the revolutionaries on good 
terms with the agent should, as far as possible, be left 
alone, whereas his party opponents should be arrested 
at the first opportmiity. The wholesale arrest of the 
executive was permitted only at moments, for example, 
of political crisis, when the organization in question 
threatened to strike some telling blow against the 
government. 

^ policy was by no means entirely new. Its various 
featu^ were present in the police work of the previous 
penod. But Gerassimoff unified these elements in an 
overly system. In its final and logicaUy reasoned state, 
this system was a police Utopia. With aU the necessary 
mfomation at their disposal, the police were to decide 
whether to ^ow or to stop this or that action, depend¬ 
ing on Its degree of dmger, or to arrest this or that 
revolirtion^, depending on whether he was more or 
le® able, ^i^imoff tells us that he put this system 
into pr^tice before Stplypin’s advent to the Ministiy 

of the older chiefe of the department, who objected to 
to i^ovations. They even tried to bring Stolypin over 
to their pomt of view, but the latter soon understood 

the ^van^es of Gerassimoff’s system and gave him 
carte blanche. 

G^assimoff failed, of course, to put his system into 
practice completely, m spite of his unlimited powers and 
^ds, for even pohce Utopias are not so easily reahz^. 
He was able, however, to arrive at important results. 
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and a strict “control” was established over a whole 
series of revolutionary executives.^ 

Aseff, who now passed under his exclusive control, 
proved his most valuable asset. In well-informed police 
circles, rumors had it that Gerassimoff had, knowing 
Aseff’s past, given him the alternative of dther serving 
the pohce “loyally” or of going to the gallows. But 
Gerassimoff himself declares that he never made an 
ultimatum of this kind; he insists, further, that Aseff’s 
complicity in the assassinations of Plehve and the 
Grand Duke Sergei was unknown to bim, and that. 
Ratchkovsky, if aware of these facts, had said nothing 
to him of them. 

It is difficult to judge whethier this version is correct 
or not. But it is certain, and Gerassimoff himself admits 
it, that he had de&iite grounds for suspecting Aseff 
over the Dubassoff affair, and that he had accordingly 
exercised great caution in dealing with him at the 
beginning. But Aseff soon succeeded in dissipating these 
suspicions and in gaining Gerassimoff’s entire confi¬ 
dence. In his unpublished memoirs the latter writes, 
‘‘In view of Aseff’s unsatisfactory explanations of the 
Dubassoff affair, aU his reports were treated with great 
reserve, but, as a result of the honesty, zeal, and preci- 

JKjerassimoff asserts that far from all of his most important agents were 
discovered. Ihe activities of many of them still remain entirely unknown. 
This may be explained by the fact that Gerassimoff did not inform the depart¬ 
ment of their existence (it was on the evidence of the department that the 
names of the majority of the secret agents in St. Petersburg were discovered 
in 1917, for the archives of the St. Peterabuig Oedurana w®e almost entirely 
destroyed in the first days of the Revolution), for he alone was in personsd 
<X)ntact with them and, aftc^ his retiremoat, th^ likewise abandoned thdr 
police work. Gerassimoff also relates tlmt, on retiring from the Ochrana, he 
gave his more res]X)nsible agents the choice of dther contmuing th^ work 
nnder his successor or of giving it up entirdy, and the majority took the 
latter course. Of these, according to Gerasidmoff, not one has so far been 
traced. 
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sion wMch he carried out the duties imposed on 
mm, all doubts of hun were soon dispelled,” The in- 
fonmtion he supplied was correct as far as it could be 
^ertamed, and his knowledge of what went on inside 
the party was exceptional. His value quickly became 
apparent, and confidence grew in him. 

A^S made every possible effort to strengthen this 
coM^nce myself and to aUay any suspicions against 
^ t^ed a great deal about his former work and 
played on Gerassunoff’s vanity by speaking contemptu¬ 
ously of their empty-headed excellencies” of\e 
Jpartment, who did nothing but compromise him in 
^ eyes of the revolutionaries. “He complained,” 
^tes (^rassimoff, “that his chiefs took little care of 
and he expressed surprise at being able to retain 
the confidence of the revolutionaries in spite of the 
rumors of tr^heiy circulated against him.” This 
seemed a satisf^tory enough explanation of Aseff’s past 
induct, and beside^ he had carefuUy hinted that he 
would wort very differently now that he was under 
Gerassnnoff’s direct orders. 

was complete. He won Gerassimoff’s 
M confidence, and the latter doubts even to this day 
the corr^tness of the evidence that held Aseff respon- 
^ble for the assassmations of the Plehve and the Grand 
Duke ^rgei.^ to his work under Gerassimoff’s direct 
supervision, the latter stiU maintains that he was sincSe 
m every waj^ During this time,” Gerassimoff writes, 

iJersTt ? ^esponsijifity for all provocative acts on 
^ any such took place, and I assert that I 

qu^tion of provocative acts is beside the point.” 

o^e^^confident, for, as we shaU 
see, Aseff stiU contmued to conceal a great deal from 
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Gerassimoff, and was, besides, preparing a blow which 
would have been a thunderbolt for him. 

In its essence, Aseff’s relation with Gerassimoflf in 
no way diflFered from that with Ratayeff, whose confi¬ 
dence Aseff had gained in order to make use of it for 
his own ends. The only difference lay in that Aseff’s 
position was now more difficult, and that he had to 
pay a greater price for the confidence. Gerassimoff^s 
readiness to answer for Aseff even today throws a very 
interesting light on their former relationship. The fact 
that Aseff, who had already been compromised in the 
eyes of the police, succeeded in winning the confidence 
of Gerassimoff, who was usually chary of taking people 
on trust, is perhaps the best evidence that he was an 
astute judge of men and that he knew how to play 
upon their weaknesses. 

Gerassimoff based his relations with Aseff on solici¬ 
tude for the latter’s interests. Aseff apparently told his 
chief that the department had promised him, in case of 
exposure, a pension or a position as an engineer in some 
remote part of the Urals. Gerassimoff frankly replied 
that he must not count too much on such promises, as 
the department was not in the habit of fulfilling them 
honestly. Instead, he advised Aseff to save up money 
for the black day, and of his own accord doubled Aseff’s 
salary, bringing it up to a thousand roubles a month. 
“I advised him,” Gerassimoff says, “not to spend his 
salary, but to put it into a bank, for he had enough 
money from the party for his living expenses. He fol¬ 
lowed this advice and drew up a will—^which is still in 
my possession—by which this money should go to his 
wife on his death.” At the same time, every precaution 
was taken to prevent Aseff’s exposure. His duties as a 
secret agent were very carefully defined. He was ex- 
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empted from giving information, even if he had it, 
about the less important revolutionary activities such 
as illegal publishing, agitation in the provinces, and so 
on. “We had other sources of information as to these,” 
says Gerassimoflf. 

Aseff’s task was to supply information about people 
and events of major importance, about everything that 
happened in the Central Committee of the party, in 
its Soviet, Congresses, and Conferences, as well as about 
what was going on in the heart of those groups in the 
Duma which were working closely with the Social 
Revolutionaries. EGs special and most important task 
was, of course, to keep Gerassimoff informed of all that 
happened in the Battle Organization, for the latter had, 
on learning that Asefif was actually its chief, made him 
directly responsible for its activities to the Ochrana. 
In return, Gerassimoflf promised to take no action 
against any of these revolutionary groups without 
previously consulting Aseflf, and to keep all such in¬ 
formation strictly secret, not even bringing it to the 
knowledge of the Department for fear of its leaking out. 

Aseflf “worked” very well. His information was ex¬ 
tremely rich in facts, very valuable and precise. He was 
Gerassimoflf’s chief source of information as to the tem¬ 
per of the opposition, and that of the revolutionary 
groups in the Duma which, during the first months of 
Aseff s collaboration with Gerassimoff, occupied the 
central position in Russian political life. He provided 
the material for Gerassimoflf’s daily report to Stolypin, 
who soon took note of its value and desired to know its 
ongm.^ Gerassimoflf told him all he knew of Aseff. 
Stolypin became very much interested in Aseflf’s person- 
ahty and, from then on, made a point of specially 
studymg his mformation: when any problem of par- 
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ticular interest had not been sufficiently elucidated by 
Aseff, he used to ask Gerassimoff to put tin's problem 
directly to him. Later, Stolypin even expressed the wish 
to meet Aseff personally in order to acquaint In’msplf 
more fully with the temper and opinions in revolution¬ 
ary circles. 

For various reasons Gerassimoff could not arrange 
such an interview, but he often passed on those of 
Stolypin’s questions which were not co nfin ed to police 
matters into which Gerassimoff went closely enough 
himself. Stolypin was usuaUy interested in Aseff’s opin¬ 
ion as to the possible reaction of revolutionary groups 
to this or that projected government measme, and as 
to the groupings inside the Duma on this or that ques¬ 
tion. Aseff knew the source of these questions and, 
undoubtedly flattered by Stolypin’s attention, took 
particular pains over his answers, which were the result 
of expert political judgment. Gerassimoff recalls that, 
on the dissolution of the first Duma, he had to commu¬ 
nicate to Stolypin Aseff’s opinion as to the possibility 
of introducing into the government such moderate 
liberals as Shipoff, Gutchkoff, and others. 

He likewise remembers Aseff’s views of Stolypin’s 
a^arian reforms. Aseff favored the abolition of the old 
village communal system and its replacement by peas¬ 
ant proprietorship as the best means of warding off the 
threatened agrarian revolution. His political opinions, 
according to Gerassimoff, were generally those of a 
“moderate Cadet or, rather, a Left Octobrist.” Stolypin 
always paid the closest attention to these communica¬ 
tions, and his only surprise was that a man of such 
views could have become a member of the executive of 
the Social Eevolutionary party, which took up a com¬ 
pletely different position. 
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Later, in the days following Aseff’s exposure, all were 
^tonished^ when Ae first government report referred 
to him as an adviser of the government.” All were con- 
vmc^ that to have called a police agent “an adviser 
of the government” was a pure error on the part of 
the compiler of the report. But, in the light of Gerassi- 
moffs account, this expression has a definite signifi- 
^ce. For even if it got into the report by mistake. 
It did sum up the real part played by Aseff during the 
last years of his work for the police much more accu¬ 
rately than the stereotyped term “police agent.” 





CHAPTER XIII 


The Campaign of 
Aseff, Gerassimoff 
and Stolypin against 
the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion 


T 

■ HUS PASSED BY the short months of the existence 
of the first Duma —a period, too, of brief hoMday for 
the Battle Organization. It soon became clear that no 
agreement could be arrived at between the Duma and 
the government, and that their dispute would have to 
be settled by force. In these circumstances, the party 
leaders b^an to reconsider their decision not to employ 
the terror. 

The Sebastopol branch finally forced the hands of the 
Central Committee. Its leader came i^ecially to St. 
Petersburg to demand permission to kill Admiral 
Tchuknin. His death had already been decided on soon 
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hk suppression of the Sebastopol mutiny in 
November, W05, but aU the attempts on his life sJ tZ 
h^ f^led The ^tral Committee had now to resolve 

decision of two months 
earhCT to (^continue the terror. The Sebastopol leader 
wgued that Tchuknm’s assassination, far from harming 
the revolutionary cause, would, on the contrary, en- 
courage the revolutionary temper, particularly iiong 
soldiers and sailors, who detested the admiraf 
This wodd be a great asset to the party, which was 

mttee finally accorded its permission, and Tchuknin 
was soon afterwards kffled by the sailor Akimoff, who 
m^e his escape ^ter committing the deed. 

The situation in Sebastopol was no exception: prep- 

Snfeverywhere in full swing, 
Comrmttee now judged that individual 
tOTorwt acts could only help the rising tide of revolu- 

the Battie Orga^ation. The first and only task given 
It WM that of killmg Stolypin, since there could be no 
doubt now that he was chiefly to blame for the rift 
between the gove^ent and the Duma on the question 
of a responsible Ministry. ^ 

of ^ assumed leadership 

of the Battle (>ganization. He found no difficulty ffi 

hWffi St^ members, the majority of whom were 
hving m St. Petersburg or Finland, waiting for the 
moment to resume their work. Nor was there any lack 
of new volimteers. The necessary detachment was 
qmckly formed, and it soon set to work. Their temper 
WM of the most sanguine. The general atmosphere at 
the time fired people and made them believe in the 
success of their undertakings. Only Aseff showed him- 
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self very reserved and did not hide that he was far from 
sharing the general confidence. This was part of his 
plan, since he was, of course, arranging for the failure 
of the undertaking. 

From the beginning, Aseff kept Gerassimoff informed 
of all the particulars of the renewed activity of the 
Battle Organization. He made no mention, however, of 
the Sebastopol incident, profiting, no doubt, by his 
right to overlook “trifles.” But where St. Petersburg 
was concern^, the Ochrana knew all the details of the 
Battle Organization’s plan, the names of aU its members, 
and all that happened inside it. Arrests cotild have been 
made at any moment, but these did not enter into 
Gerassimoff’s calculations, for Aseff had insisted thaf 
the arrest of any terrorist working imder him would 
mean ^ downfall. The loss of Aseff was no part of 
Gerassimoff’s plan, and the suppression, merely of one 
terrorist detachment, was far too insignificant a result 
of the close cooperation now established between the 
chief of the Ochrana and the head of the Battle Organ¬ 
ization. The possibilities of this alliance mig ht, be ex¬ 
ploited in a more brilliant fashion. 

It was difficult, however, to find the most profitable 
line of action. They followed at first the line of least 
^istance, making no arrests but nipping every plot 
in the bud. Aseff could do this very well himself, since 
he was able to direct the terrorists on false trails. The 
terrorists were now keeping a lookout for Stol 3 ^in 
whenever he drove to see the Czar or to the Duma. 
By a^eement with Gerassimoff, Aseff so posted the 
terrorists that for a considerable time they did not 
once succeed in catching sight of the Minister. Becoming 
aware of the fruitlessness of their work, they soon began 
to get nervous. 
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Aseff, noting the first results of his methods, suggested 
a f^her plan, which was both daring and original. 
This was to systematize the policy of frustration and 
thus force the terrorists and the Central Committee 
to the conclusion that terror on a grand scale had be¬ 
come impossible. The Battle Organization was to be 
made to work hke a machine that is running at full 
pressure yet producing nothing of any consequence; and 
the terrorists were to be made to feel that they were 
domg all in their power but that their attempts broke 
then^elves against an impenetrable wall. All this was to 
convince them and the Central Committee that the 
terror could not be piqued by the old methods and 
that the Battle Organization had, for a time at least 
to be dissolved. This plan was greatly to Gerassimoff’s 
tong, and he helped to work it out in all its details. 
The result wm a far-reaching plan of campaign, which 
was to combine Aseff’s party e:q)erience and authority 
and all the machinery of the Ochrana. 

The plan was submitted for Stolypin’s approval. 
The Mitoter against whose life Aseff was to pretend 
to organize an attempt at first hesitated and went care¬ 
fully into all the details. He was apparently afraid of 
soine hiteh in the working of the “machinery” and of 
losmg his life in consequence. But Gerassimoff guaran¬ 
teed that there^ would be no “unfortxmate accidents,” 
and he got a similar assurance from Aseff. The latter 
agreed^to do so because he was perfectly well aware of 
the strictness of the Battle Organization discipline, and 
that none of its members would dare to act on their 
own initiative. Moreover, the terrorists carried no arms 
duimg their preparatory work in order to avoid im¬ 
periling themselves needlessly in case of chance arrest. 
Gerassimoff also guaranteed that every possible measure 
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of precaution would be taken and that the terrorists 
would be kept under the closest observation. Thus, 
according to Gerassimoff, no real danger threatened 
Stolypin, while the result of the scheme would be to put 
the Battle Organization under sure and permanent 
control. In the end, Stolypin was even pleased with this 
plan and set the seal of his approval upon it. 

Thus began the campaign of the Battle Organization 
against Stolypin—a campaign, really, of Aseff, Gerassi- 
moflF, and Stolypin against the Battle Organization. 

If we were to look at the work of the Battle Organ¬ 
ization through the eyes of its members, it would seem 
to be progressing normally. Secret meeting places were 
arranged; some of the terrorists disguised themselves 
as cabmen, others as messengers, hawkers, and so 
forth. The attempt was being prepared on a grand 
scale, and no expenses were spared. The treasury of the 
Battle Organization was at that time full: hundreds of 
thousands of roubles passed through it, and its treasur¬ 
ers followed the rule, now consecrated by tradition, of 
satisfying all the demands of the Battle Organization 
without question. 

Once the initial steps had been taken, the terrorists 
began their watch on Stolypin. They worked with zeal 
and self-denial but without any tangible results. It was 
rarely that one of them succeeded in catching sight of 
the Minis ter as he drove by, and more often they had 
to content themselves with seeing groups of Ochrana 
agents, who carefully scrutinized everybody who came 
their way. If they happened to get hold of some detail 
which, they hoped, might enable them to take more 
direct action, there invariably appeared on the horizon 
some alarming sign, which not only dashed their hopes 
of outwitting the police, but even made them feel 
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a^us for their own safety. That was the doing of 

Aseii s secret ally, GerassimoflF. 

^ possible upon his own resources 
^ terrorists by misdirecting 

them. There were obviously limits to this procedure 
Mnce he had to create the fflusion that the organization 

initiative and 

To ais end, the terrorists were permitted to try to 

bliS,'^/w criticized 

^foreh^d but agreed to the attempts being made. 

first steps raised hopes; but as soon as the terrorists’ 
strung to their utmost, Gerassimoff let 
W his branders,” as those not very competent 

fceep anyb^y under observation without making the 
™«ljaWy obvfcu, “We had real epecialifbfa 
to hne, Gerassimoff relates. “When foUowing any- 
^y, they almost breathed down the back of his ne<*. 
^y a blind man could fail to notice them. No self- 
^pecting detet^e would accept such a mission 2d 
SS w ^ “cst inadvisable to use him 

%e teiToiKts, of course, noticed the “brandere.” 
ktti wni^ imm^ately inform Aseff of the fact; the 
InH I sometimes pretend to doubt them at first 
^d wonder whether ^ey had not become too nervous, 
to emmmation of the evidence soon showed that the 
po ce were really on then- track. Then Aseff would take 
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the decision, which had become a rule, to abandon the 
plans and think only of the safety of the terrorists. 
And he would ^ve them detailed instructions as to 
how to effect their escape. The horses, cabs, apartments, 
and other weapons of conspiracy, were naturally aban¬ 
doned to their fate, but the terrorists safely eluded the 
spies. 

Such ^Trightenings^' were practised comparatively 
rarely, and every time the details were slightly varied. 
But all this helped to convince the terrorists that the 
police had learned their methods so well that there was 
no possibility of getting near Stolypin. And each time 
that the terrorists came together again somewhere in 
Finland, after a successful escape, and reviewed the 
past events, they all came to the conclusion that the 
police had come upon their tracks absolutely by chance, 
and that they had not even had the time to find out 
who they were (that is how they explained the ease 
with which they made their escape). But the fact that 
this ‘‘chance’^ repeated itself as often as they got any¬ 
where near the Minister forced them to conclude that 
the Minister was ringed by an impenetrable wall of 
police protection. But as Aseff had ‘‘foreseen” the 
weaknesses of the terrorists’ plans and had so success¬ 
fully organized their escape, his authority only tended 
to increase, while the legend of his “coolness” and 
“foresight” seemingly received every confirmation. 

After every such failure Aseff insinuated with ever 
greater insistence that the terror could not be pursued 
any longer by the “old methods.” “The police,” he 
said, “have become too well acquainted with our old 
devices. And there is nothing surprising in this, for we 
have still the same cabmen, hawkers, and so on, who 
figured in Plehve’s assassination. We rely too much on 
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ae old t^Imique to think of anything new Tl,i« ; 
W. but it must be admitted. ..^ 

Dn'm?^ faction. The 

iHpr^HSSif 

Stolypin,its^?finsDiiefihTq^r“j®^i®^®^ 
bad decided to ■“<> 

SSffiSS?-*?* 

af the hour of official r34r^et 

that aU was not well T' j suspected 

They Ihtow to^’^lrio't'eUj 

de^yed toe greater part of the iSster^ “ 

^^“rapy"'^^ ‘J^efel'tgX 

themaelTea. The jSat”^ 

merely ioiortd. 
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without a scratch. The shock of the explosion was only 
slightly felt in his study. 

The news of this attempt reached Aseff in Finland. 
It put him into a state bordering on panic. ‘‘In August, 
on the day that Stolypin’s villa was blown up,” Popova, 
a member of the Battle Organization working in its 
Finnish laboratory, writes in her Memoirs, “Ivan 
Nicholaievitch [Aseff] unexpectedly called upon us. He 
was very agitated and also seemed depress^ and dis¬ 
traught. He sat for a time in silence, nervously turning 
over the pages of a railway guide. At first he wanted 
to spend the night with us, but then thought better of 
it and went off to the station.’^ 

The reasons for Aseff^s agitation are clear. He was 
afraid that Stolypin and Gerassimoff would hold the 
Battle Organization responsible for the attempt; and 
he knew that, since he had pledged the Minister's safety 
with his head, he would find it much more difficult to 
justify himself than after the Dubassoff affair. There 
was the danger, too, that the Ochrana would, for want 
of better information, arrest those members of the 
Battle Organization whom it had under observation 
and would thus disgrace him in the eyes of the revolu¬ 
tionaries. That was why Aseff hastened to St. Peters¬ 
burg to explain things personally to Gerassimoff. 

Fortunately, at this time he enjoyed Grerassimoff’s 
complete confidence, and the latter took no action that 
would have compromised him. But, in order to white¬ 
wash the Battle Organization in Stolypin’s eyes, Aseff 
was obliged to induce the Central Committee to publish 
an official manifesto, disclaiming all participation of the 
party and of the Battle Organization in the affair, and 
even containing a “moral and political^’ condemnation 
of the means employed in this attempt. Such declara¬ 
tions were hardly in keeping with ffie revolutionary 
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.Committee had doubted its 

score with the “MaxunaJists ” settled his 

SSS^sSS 

approval in the oartv TkI ^ unanimous 

tta terrorist eg EdT"' 

md mme,^, especklly as the “ M™”? 

amot.^J^“ not to can for a oeaL. 

0n^n7Zw^teS.?;St.t «S 

members of the Cen^ r mduding even some 

the work <rf the to criticize 

spcial group, wMch set itself the St If ^ m 
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This gave ground for conflict between the Battle 
Organization and its critics. Aseff was, of course, the 
principal instigator of these, but he usually preferred to 
remain in the background and let Savintoff play the 
leading part. 

Savinkoff had recently rejoined the r anks of the 
Battle Organization after an absence of four months 
made necessary by his arrest in Sebastopol. The death 
penalty hanging over him and his escape made bim 
very popular in the party. The members of the Battle 
Organization were particularly solicitous for him. He 
was, after Aseff, the senior member. Entering the 
Battle Organization some three years previously, in the 
heroic days of the attempt against Plehve, he had ever 
since worked imintemiptedly in its ranks in the most 
dangerous positions. In the eyes of the younger terror¬ 
ists, he was the incarnation of the history and the tradi¬ 
tions of the Battle Organization. A dose friend of 
Sazonoff, Kalyaeff, and Schweitzer, around whose 
names there had grown up a l^end of enthusiastic 
admiration, he liked to recall the past at the rare social 
gatherings organized in moments of rest. He spoke with 
particular elation of the atmosphere of true brotherly 
love and confidence which had' existed in the Battle 
Organization of those times and which he attempted to 
cultivate now also. He treated every member with the 
utmost consideration, and he wished, indeed, to become 
the “heart of the Battle Organization,” as he was later 
called by one of its members, Zenzinoff. 

These were the sympathetic sides of Savinkoff’s 
character, but they were no longer so much in evidence. 
By natiue he was intended to play ideally any secondary 
part as long as there was a capable leader at his dbow. 
Undoubtedly possessed of great courage, he had more 
than once looked death in the face; but his courage. 
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that of a solcher, was of a different kind from that of a 
leader. Savinkoff was no leader, lacking as he did the 
courage of initiative, of independent decision and 
thought, if we thmk in terms of a far-reaching plan of 

d^dtion* 

Sav^off’s misfortune was that, throughout his years 
of work for Ae Battle Organization, he rehed too much 
upon Aseff. There can be no doubt that the latter won 
mm by lus lack of any of tke doubts and scruples wbicli 
were c^racteristic of the inteUectual terrorists of the 
tune. These latter were usuaUy preoccupied with the 
^ right to km.” They were convinced 
ttat the representatives of authority against whom 
^ey fought were injurious to the good of the millions, 
but m^y of them were sorely troubled with the ques¬ 
tion whethCT a man has the right to take the life of 
another under any circumstance whatsoever. And what 

f * f o T that no one had the right 

to take It. M search of an answer to this question, many 
involved theimelves in flights of pure philosophy, and 
the peaceful Komgsberg professor, Kant, would have 
been ^az^ could he have risen from his grave and 
seen that his Law of Nature was often the categorical 
mperafave which compelled many of the Russian terror¬ 
ists at tile begmimg of the twentieth century to take 
bombs mto then- hands. ^ 

Any such doubts were quite foreign to Aseff. He 
^arcely ever thought of his “right” to do what he did. 
He followed the road that was most profitable to him, 

and 

mo S explain the real 

i ^ ^ a^iybody, and his contempt 

Se? m ''if q^«stions were 

® theories, when it was 

clear that this or that action was dictated by the in- 
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terests of the action itself, by the interests of the 
terrorist campaign? 

Savinkoff had entered the Battle Organization with 
very different ideals. He devoted a great deal of thought 
to these sore questions which tormented the consciences 
of the terrorists; and those who held that these moods 
were not the real reflection of his intimate thoughts 
did not do him justice. It was not by chance that Gotz 
called him ‘‘a broken Stradivarius.” But his future 
development depended, rather, upon the position which 
by the will of fate he was to occupy within the Battle 
Organization. 

Those who believed in Kant’s Law of Nature thought 
they could kill and then pay for killing with their own 
lives. Thus the best of the terrorist intellectuals gave 
more thought to the question of how they themselves 
would die than to how they would kill others. The latter, 
from their point of view, was an unpleasant necessity, 
while the former was a joyous adventure. That Savin¬ 
koff would have gone to his death as joyfufly is proved 
by his.behavior at the time of his arrest in Sebastopol. 
His misfortune, however, lay in that he was obliged to 
direct his activities into other channels. 

The terror had need of organizers as well as of men of 
action. For a number of reasons Savinkoff became one 
of the former. He still risked a great deal in his work, 
but he was an adroit and talented conspirator and 
always succeeded in escaping from the most difficult 
situations. It was to this ability that he owed in no 
small measure his position of organizer. All this is true, 
but it counts for little where the final resull is concerned. 
And the result was that Savinkoff’s closest friends 
perished, while he himself remained alive and continued 
to send others to their death. 

A man in Savinkoff’s position, too, was obliged,. 
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whether he wished or not, to concentrate his thoughts 
not so inuch on how to die, as on how to kfll, that is, 
on how to organize an assassination. This fact created 
S. ff ^erent outlook from that which had guided 
«and others—that of a piofeSional 
head-hunt^,” and the terror tended to become for 
him an end m itself. 

r^imts in his memoirs how Gotz and he, 
at the begi^ of 1906, had a discussion with Savin- 
koff about the motives underlying their personal con¬ 
duct. Zenzmoff ^d Gotz, who had both passed through 
Gern^ i^versities, were Zantists in their philosophy, 
^d :^ts Law of Nature was at the foundation Jf 

Saymkoff say, writes Zenzmoff, “that his only cate¬ 
gorical imp^ative was the win of the Battle Organiza- 
cZ;,-?' we demonstrated to him that human 
consciousness could not accept the will of more or less 

® *^^w of Nature,’ and that, 
from a pM^opkcaJ pomt of view, this was mere non- 

Sa^nv!^’ ® of view, terrible. But 

vinkoff could not be moved from his position.” The 

mter^ts of ^e Battle Organization and its terrorist 
actmty stood higher for him than anything else. 

^ concrete conclusions emanated from the same 
behef For him the party feU into two sections-the 
^m^ of the Battle Organization and aU the others. 
The fomer, ^ closest comrades, were to form one 
compact indivisible whole joined in brotherly union for 
Me and dea^ The others, beings of lower orZ haJ 
y the nght to admire them or to help them, but never 
act^^ A demands or to criticize their 

W Organization coming 

by him as an affironf 
to Its honor, -an attack which its members should 
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rqpel as one man. Savinkojff’s conception of honor was 
purely that of an officer, and it formed an important 
element in that psychology of ‘^Bevolutionary Guards- 
men” which Aseff cultivated within the Battle Organ¬ 
ization and which was particularly reflected in Savin- 
koff’s attitude. This made it easy for Aseff to use him 
as an instrument for putting into execution the Aseff- 
Gerassimoff-Stolypin plan. 

Savinkoff had come back to the Battle Organization, 
feeling somewhat embittered by his inactivity during 
these critical days. Like others, he sought to explain 
these failures, but naturally enough he listened first of 
all to Aseff^s version. The latter argued that the terrorist 
methods were out of date and that the police methods 
had improved. At the same time, he played upon 
Savinkoff’s weaknesses, his conception of honor, and his 
irritation against the ‘‘civilian” members of the 
Central Committee, who dared to talk disrespectfully 
of the terrorists. He interpreted all criticisms of the 
Battle Organization as a systematic attempt to discredit 
its leaders and to demoralize its members. He inter¬ 
preted the individual retorts of the party treasurers to 
Aseff^s increasing demands (for Aseff, in accordance 
with the plan which Gerassimoff and he had worked 
out, had augmented the financial demands of the Battle 
Organization so much that the party treasurers had 
begun to protest) as being the result of systematic 
persecution and a deliberate refusal of funds for neces¬ 
sary expenses. Armed with these arguments, Savinkoff 
rushed into battle against the Central Committee. 

The latter held a meeting in Emland, in September, 
1906, at which the question of the Battle Organization’s 
alleged grievances against it was raised. There were 
present Kraft, Natanson, Pankratoff, Sletoff, Tchemoff, 
and also Aseff and Savinkoff as Battle Organization 
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represoitatives. AseflF, as usual, dedined to talk in 
public and asked that Savinkoff should be invited to 
defend the point of view of the Battle Organization. 
^ an eloquent and impassioned speech, Savinkoff 
brought forward his accusations against the Central 
Committee. It was a real indictment. Anticipating the 
reproaches ag^t tte terrorists, he charged the Central 
Cor^tl^ with bemg responsible for the failures of the 
Battle Orga^ation, for, he declared, “It provides 
neither sufficient means nor enough people for terrorist 
privity; It IS mdifferent to the terror, and not only 
does not feel confidence in the leaders of the Battle 
^ganization but is doing its best in the persons of 
Tchemoff and Sletoff to bring discredit on them bv 
rd^g to them slightingly and with disrespect. 
Under ^ch conditions the Battle Organization could 
not continue Its work.’’^ Savinkoff, with Aseff’s support, 
demoded that the Central Committee should chWe 
Its attitude ^ve them aU their confidence and, ^ a 
guarantee, bring Tchemoff and Sletoff to trial. If this 
were not done, Aseff and Savinkoff threatened to give 
up their direction of the terror. * 

These accusations were as astonishing in their un- 
expect^ess as in their lack of foundation. They not 
only did not answer to the real temper of the Central 
^n^tt^ as a whole, or of its individual members, 
but their fundamental assertions in most cases did not 
^rrespond with reality. It was difficult to understand 
^w such a perversion of the facts could have arisen, 
me debate became very heated. Savinkoff took up a 
very provokmg attitude, especially towards Sletoff, 

speech given in Ccncbman. <4ihe 
^al 0/ Inquiry into the Aeeff Affair, page 61 , which was haaa) 

present at the above*^^. In hi memoir^ 

SavinkoJf also draws upon this version of his speedi ““n>«iwir% 
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with whom he had old scores to settle. The meeting 
lasted far into the night, and the atmosphere was at 
times really that of a court. On Savinkoff’s demand, a 
confrontation was arranged between Tchemoff and 
Lapina (“Comrade Bella”)> in conversation with whom 
TchemoflP was alleged to have spoken insultingly of the 
terrorists. With considerable diflBculty the quarrel was 
partly smoothed down. No mention was made of the 
failures of the Battle Organization and of the necessity 
of changing its working methods, for Savinkoff’s 
maneuver had shifted the whole ground of discussion. 
A vote of confidence was passed in the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion, and Savinkoff, moreover, was elected a member of 
the Central Committee. 

This collision gave Aseff further confirmation of the 
strength of his position in the Battle Organization and 
the Central Committee, and hb now prepared to execute 
the final part of his plan. After this meeting he tried 
particularly hard to win over Natanson and Tchemoff 
to his side. In long heart-to-heart talks he enlarged 
upon his point of view as to the causes of the “Battle 
Organization crisis.” He definitely went back upon 
Savinkoff’s attack on the Central Committee. He held 
that the attack was an expression of a mood prevalent 
among the terrorists who, conscious of the failure dog¬ 
ging their efforts, had become nervous and were ready 
to blame anybody. In its essence the matter did not lie 
in the behavior of the Central Committee or in the 
tactlessness of its individual members. Savinkoff had 
unwisely sidetracked the discussion from its real busi¬ 
ness—^that of examining the reasons for the failure of 
the Battle Organization. 

The real reasons were very different. The tmth must 
be faced courageously; the old methods of the Battle 
Organization were out of date, the police had learned 
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them knew how to forestall any attempts, and it 
was, above aU, true that nothing new could be evolved 
from the old methods. New ways must be found. The 
employment of the newest technical discoveries might 
provide these. AsefF put particular hope at this moment 
m mmes which, according to him, opened great possibil¬ 
ities for the terror. But considerable preparator,. work 
was necess^ for tMs, and he suggested the “logical 
conclusion of dissolvmg the Battle Organization ^d 

ISri “terruption, of course, 

would be only temporary and would be used for the 

preparation of new and more decisive blows. Aseff and 
Sa’^koff would go abroad and study the up-to-date 
t^hmque of minmg, and they would in a few months’ 

terrorist action the 
party might take. Aseff used aU his powers of persua- 

surprised when it became 
that even those members of the Central Committee 
who were habitually his closest supporters disagreed 
him. The cessation of the terror, even though tem¬ 
pera^, seemed absolutely inadmissible to most of the 
members. 

favorably received by the 
Battle (>ganization. Savinkoff tried to combat it by 
puttmg forward plans of his own, and Aseff let him do 
fi! I”® Gerassimoff and he would be 
itv nf ° seemed, indeed, no possibil- 

anywhere near Stolypin. After the Maid- 
mahst ^tempt against him, Stolypin had been invited 

r recidence in the Winter Palace, 

and he lived there almost without leaving the grounds 
except for rare visits to the Czar in Peterhoff. (S these 
owaaons e usually went by water, embarking on an 
official steamboat at the Winter Palace, and he was so 
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well guarded that the terrorists could do nothing. 
Savinkoff had the idea of dropping bombs from one of 
the Neva bridges as the boat passed under it, but it 
was discovered that the bridges were always carefully 
guarded at the time, and that the steamboat raced 
under them at full speed. Savinkoff then proposed an 
attack on Stolypin at the moment of embarkation, but 
in view of the strong guard this plan was no more 
feasible than the other. 

Thus, one after another, Savinkoff’s projects came 
to nothing, and he finally went over to Aseff’s side. A 
meeting of the Central Committee was due in October, 
and this was to be followed by the second session of the 
party Soviet. Aseff and Savinkoff decided to hand in 
their resignations. Aseff was convinced of the success of 
this maneuver and guaranteed to Gerassimoff that the 
Soviet would pass a resolution to stop the terror. 

All the members of the Battle Organization working 
in St. Petersburg were recalled from their posts and 
ordered to go to Finland. Here, at the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion headquarters, situated in the Tourist Hotel, Imatra 
Falls, a meeting was held of the twenty members pres¬ 
ent. Aseff had taken care to acquaint them beforehand 
with the motives of his decision, while Savinkoff made 
a public statement of them. The terrorists were formally 
asked whether they would abide by this decision or 
whether they would continue to work independently 
of Aseff and Savinkoff. It was diflSicult to dispute the 
authority of this decision. The majority agreed with the 
conclusions put before them, and one of the members, 
Popova, even thought it her duty to express publicly 
her profound respect for the chiefs of the organization, 
who had ‘"so thoroughly examined the situation and 
who had so generously shouldered the blame for the 
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decision was fonnu- 
^ meetmg, it made it possible for Aseff and 

views as those of the 

CeltfeS::. ~ 

This session was held in the same Tourist Hotel and 

wS. f ^ ^d Savinkoff. The 

S on the causes of the faflures 

of Ae Battle ^ganization and declared that they could 

Alrt ^ continuing their work 

Although the Central Committee was prepared for 

part of the terrorisSmver- 
theless, their brusque declaration made a startlinff im- 

^sion. It was foUowed by an impassioned discuSion 
^tte^efe of the Battle Organization remainJX 
^t, the Central Committee decided to summon a 
general meetmg of all the terrorists, a really revolution 
it implied the int^tion on SI p^ 

to revolt against its acknowledged 
eaders. Nate^n, Tchemoff, and Sletoff were chosen 

thontb^^K^-^ terrorists, and Aseff and Savinkoff 

® principal spokesman at the meeting 

wbch foUowed, and he detailed the reasons X thf 

aL^^TtcS cessation of the tLor. 

accoroi^ to Tchemoff’s later account, he was soon 

smpns^ to notice from individual remark TatX 

that not An^ ^ debate proceeded it became clear 
_ , , ^ there no such solidarity, but that a 

number of terrorists were dissatisfied with tie bS^,! 
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cratic centralization introduced by Aseff and Savinkoff. 
The first to speak in this strain was Vnorovsky, the 
brother of the man who perished in the attempt against 
Dubassoff. 

He attributed the late failures to Aseff^s suppression 
of all personal initiative on the part of the terrorists, 
and he insisted on the remodeling of the organization 
on a democratic basis. Savinkoff made a bitter attack 
on Vnorovsky, but the latter found some supporters. 
A number of other terrorists agreed that the political 
situation did not warrant the cessation of the terror. 
Thus the united front of the Battle Organization was 
quickly broken, and it became clear to the Central 
Committee that the resignations of Aseff and Savinkoff 
would not be followed by those of all the terrorists. 
As a result, the Central Committee accepted their 
resignations and dissolved the Battle Organization but, 
in its place, formed a special Battle Organization 
attached to the Central Committee,’’ with more limited 
powers, from those of the terrorists who were anxious 
to continue in the terror. 

Zilberberg was appointed its chief. A former student 
of mathematics, gifted with considerable mathematical 
talents,^ he was a fine organizer and a daring terrorist. 
But he had from the beg inning of his terrorist work 
fallen under the exclusive influence of Aseff and Savin¬ 
koff and had supported them against the Central 
Committee. Als he had been one of the first to refuse 
to work und^ the leadership of Sletoff, there can be 

'Arrested in Febmaiy, 1907, and condemned to death, Zilbedberg bcs 
came ^gros^sd during his last days in the geometrical problt^m of tri^^rting 
an angle and wrote a ^ort treatise on the subject whidi he sent from prison 
to the Academy of Science. The Police Department, however, confiscated the 
treati^ and it was k^t in the police ardiives until the Bevolution of 1917, 
when it was brought to light and published. 
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no doubt that his later change of mind and his consent to 
lead the new Battle Organization was made with AseflF’s 
and Savinkoff’s approval. ZOberberg was actuated by 
motives of terrorist honor, but Aseff’s motives were, of 
course, very different. Now that he was no longer ihe 
terrorist chief, AseflTs principal concern was to have at 
the head of the terrorist movement somebody whose 
confidence he could coimnand and from whom he might 
leam all the necessary details. 

Aseff could not take part in the later stages of these 
discT^ions, as he had fallen seriously ill; he developed 
an absce^ in the throat, and his condition was for a 
time critical. His closest friends in the Central Com- 
imttee feared that they might have made him feel that 
they misti^ted him, and they now showed him every 
conrideration. In spite of his illn^, Aseff followed with 
hvely mt^t the discussions and the sessions of the 
party Soviet, which opened soon afterwards. Nor did 
he con^ his irritation against those terrorists who 
h^ helped to brmg about his defeat. As an iUustration 
of thM we have the cases of Popova and several others 
to whom A^ff soon afterwards supplied “safe pass¬ 
ports wMch almost cost them their liberty, for he had 
pven a list of these to Gerassimoff, who himself dis- 
tuwtly remembers Popova’s alias among them. 

Su^ w^ Aseff’s revenge. The Battle Organization, 
had been dissolved, formally, at any rate. The 
terrOT, ho\rever, was continued, and the conflict over 
^e Battle Organization had only helped to concentrate 
toe revolutionary energies on the terror. In the end, 
^eff, Gerassimoff, and Stolypin, who had planned the 
big campaign against the Battle Organization, were 
obhg^ to admit that the results obtained were purely 
negative. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Terror without 


Aseff 


s 

APTEE the party Soviet had finished its 
work, Aseff went abroad to recuperate. have been in 
the terror since Ae days of Gershuni, and I have a right 
to rest, he said. He settled down with his wife in 
Alassio, on the Italian Riviera. His wife gave biin every 
COTe and attention, for she thought that he was all the 
tune going about with a “rope round his neck.” He was 
also treated with respect by the members of the Russian 
colony, who were for the most part old revolutionaries, 
^eff r^ted, regained his strength, talked much of the 
lordships of a terrorist’s life, and only from time to 
toe broke away to divert himself in Monte Carlo on 
the pretext of party business. 
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He did not for a moment let his interest in party 
matters and in the terror relax. Before leaving Russia, 
he had got hold of all the information he could as to 
the future plans of the terrorists, and he continued to 
receive information in Alassio, but this was limited by 
the dangers of using the post, and he learned the more 
tehmcal details only from terrorists who chanced to 
visit him, very often after the plans had been put into 
practice. 

AsefiF, on his side, busied himself in fulfilling the 
promise, and studied the possibilities of applying the 
latest technical inventions to the terror. His conversa¬ 
tions on this theme were accidentally given a more 
^ncrete form, for he was told of an inventor named 
Buchallo, who was working on a flying machine. This 
inventor was an anarchist in his opinions, and, as he 
thought the Czar’s assassination of primary importance, 
he was prepared to hand his machine over to the Battle 
(^ganization for that purpose. Aseff eagerly followed 
this up and went specially to Munich to see the inven¬ 
tor, wiA whom he went over the technical details of his 
mvention. His conclusions, as a specialist, were that 
Buchallo had theoretically solved the problem of flying, 
^d that it only remained to get hold of funds for estab- 
shmg a workshop and obtaining the necessary ma¬ 
terials; and, if the party were to provide the money, 
the machine would be soon ready and the Czar’s as- 
sassination easily carried out. 

These declarations made an impression. They were 
Ihought feasible by many. We must not forget that 
t^ was m the winter of 1906-07, that is, at the time 
of the first successes of the “heavier than air” flying 
maclun^, and that the possibility of an invention which 
would solve the problem of flying at one blow seemed 
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more than l^ely. This explains the comparative ease 
mth ^ch Aseff was able to put his plan into execu- 
tion. The necessary funds, some twenty thousand 
roubles, were found and, under Aseff’s control, the 

inventor set to work. 

These activities and the extent of his general in- 
loimation define the contents and tone of his letters 
to his police chiefs. He had given the general outline of 
me terrorist plans and groups to Gerassimoff before 
leaving Russia. Now he communicated only supple¬ 
mentary details and directions. He wrote in detail 
about BuchaUo’s invention, regarding it as a means of 
exhaustmg the party treasury.^ From time to time 
he forwarded some information concerning the party 
centers, but this was almost always too late to be of 
practical value to the poKce. The general tone of Aseff’s 
letters was reassuring. “There is no need for alarm. 
Nothing serious will happen!” Such was the note on 
which almost aU his letters ended. Gerassimoff, how- 
ever, found it increasingly difficult to follow this advice, 
as the new situation in the terrorist organizations was by 
no means reasuring. 

The Battle Organization had monopolized the terror; 
aU ten-orist work was centralized and was entirely under 
Jeff’s control. No step could be taken without his 
knowledge and consent. But now this monopoly had 
come to an end, and terrorist work branched off on 


Budiallo s expaiments gave no practical results; he disappeared, and 
nothmg IS kno^ of to ultimate fate. There is. however, no ground for 
assurmiy ttat ^ to plans were impracticable. There is no doubt that A.».flr 
^rded th^ m a more serious light than he conveyed in his letters to Ge¬ 
rassimoff i^erh^apest in 1915, theBerlinpolicefoundamonghis papers the 

desigM of BucMo s machine, and explanatory notes. MaW to^ape 
from Pans. Aseff, it would seem, did not foi^t to take these among his mort 
valued papers, and he would scarcely have done so had he thought BuchaUo’s 
project was nonsense. 
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several different lines. Each terrorist group had still 
to be approved of by the Central Committee, but this 
sanction was easily granted to individual groups. As a 
r^ult, soon after the dissolution of the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion, three ^tinct terrorist groups made their appear¬ 
ance m St. Petersburg, 

Ih the &st pl^e, there was a group composed of the 
old members of the Battle Organization under the 
leadership of Zilberberg. A second group was formed 
also by members of the Battle Organization for the 
specif pu^ose of making an attempt against Von 
l^aunitz, the St. Petersburg commandant. This group 
was commanded by Lapina, who was known in the 
party as “Comrade Bella.” 

The ^d ^oup consisted of terrorists who had no 
wnn^tion with the Battle Organization. Its chief was 

auberg, ^o^ as “Karl,” a Lett who had taken an 
active part in the 1905 risings in the Baltic provinces. He 
came to St. Petersburg in the summer of 1906 and soon 
m^e a reputetion for himself as a talented organizer 
^d terrorwt. By November, 1906, he succeeded in form¬ 
ic a small and independent terrorist group, which he 
offCTed to put at the disposal of the Central Committee. 

Ibis ^oup was sanctioned only after a heated debate. 

strongly opposed to the 
recogmtion of J^tIs group, whom he regarded as 
mere mterlopers. In his opinion both their attitude and 
then methods were contrary to those of the “aristocrats 
of the tewor whom Aseff and he had educated. He 
coMidered any approval of this group an act of sacrflege 
^d demanded that the Central Committee should for- 
bid It to take any part in the terror. 

Savi^off’s campaign failed, however. In Aseff’s ab¬ 
sence his influence in the Central Committee was very 
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much weakened. He was regarded as an impressionist 
and a very bad judge of men. Such people as ArgunoflF 
aM Tchemofif had the most favorable opinions about 
Karl, ’ and the Central Committee therefore approved 
m this group which was now named, “The Flying 
Terrorist Detachment of the Northern Region.” 

however, persisted in his hostility to 
Jvarl, and there can be no doubt that Aseff egged 
him on. AseflF had good reason to do so, for “Karl’s” 
was the only terrorist group about which he had no 
sources of inside information. All that he knew of it 
at the time was its l^der’s pseudonym, and of this he 
Gerassimoff, stressing the important r 61 e 
which “Khrl” was beginning to play, and urging that 
evCTy effort should be made to establish his identity 
and leam Ms plans. 

On Aseff’s departure, Gerassimoff at first intended to 
^mbat the terrorists by pursuing the same policy which 
had so successfully applied in association with Aseff. 
He avoided making arrests and attempted to keep the 
terroiMts under control.” But in this he was unsuccess- 
ful. By chance, those terrorists who had been given 
passports by Aseff had been obhged to change them, 
and they did this so quickly and so cleverly that they 
managed to elude police observation. These persons 
were tiie only links that Gerassimoff had for keeping 
me Zilberberg and Lapina groups under observation. 
Furthermore, the new terrorist groups had changed their 
methods, and there were no more cab drivers and 
hawkers to put the pohce on their trail. The terrorists 
now depended on useful information provided them by 
the^ party organizations, and this made them more 
rapid and elusive. They could be caught only by means 
of inside information, but this, in Aseff’s absence, was 
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fax from adequate. Gerassimoff now only received in- 

Committee 

So’St‘‘X Ot £ 

T*t«S^ soon after Aseff’s departure the Ochrana found 

Wn ^ ^ activity of the 

terrorats. The consequences of this were not^slow in 

themselves. Beginning with December, 1906 

attem^^"?? ^ carrying out a number of 

attempts. On December 15th a second attempt was 

^de agamst Dubassoff; Von Launitz was kiUed on 
3d; the chief military prosecutor, G^rd 

Of these attempts only that against Von Launitz 

r "P’-timers bXg 

Ochrana was quite powerless 
m aU these cases. The most it knew was that an 

was to l^made against such and such a person, but it h^ 

to^^^out - 

TO oe c^ed out. The assassination of Von Launitz is 

pa^cularly characteristic. It was organized impromptu 

gd ^ mtodrf to ded a doubfe W wZS 

Z? received from a secret source that the official 

op^ ceremony of the Institute of Experiment^ 

M^cme would take place in a few days’ tiZ and S 

Stolypms presence was expected. The informers also 

promised to supply tickets to the terrorisTSSrbtv 

eagerly seized this opportunitv and tmf tlio t. • • ^ 
of the renti-ol PP^^Lunixy and got the permission 

to it S Co^tt^ for the deed. The attempt was 
to be m^e by Sulyatitsky, the soldier who had r^ued 
Sa^koff irom prUon. and Kndtyartae8?T 
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student. The former was to shoot Stolypin and the 
% Launitz, who had previously been Governor 

of lamboff, where he had crushed peasant risings with 
^eat cmelty. Kudryavytzeff had worked as an agitator 
m lamboflf at that time and had sworn that he would 
tate revenge on Von Launitz. Now his chance had come. 

Ger^simoff learned of the intended attempt the day 
before it was to take place. The agent who gave him the 
iMormation knew nothing beyond the fact that the 
attempt was to take place within the next few days. 
Gerassimoff at once called on Stolypin and warned him 
not to leave the Winter Palace till the police were in 
fim possession of the facts. On the further entreaty of 
ms ^e, Stolypin canceled all his public engagements 
for the next few days. This saved his life. Von Launitz, 
on the other hand, refused to follow GerassimoflP’s ad- 
^ce. According to the latter, there had been friction 
between Aem of late in connection with the “Union of 
me R^sian People,” which was opposing Stolypin. 
Gerassunoff, who had helped to found this “Union,” 
had by that time become disillusioned, and Von Launitz. 
regarded him as an enemy. 

Sulyatitsky and Kudryavtzeflf arrived for the cere¬ 
mony in the Institute in faultless evening dress specially 
ordered for the occasion. After the religious service the 
guests went in to limch. By that time it was evident 
that Stolypin was not coming, and Sulyatitsky left, 

^ had been arranged. Kudryavtzeff, letting Von 
Laumtz come close to him at a corner of the staircase, 
l^ed him toA three shots from his Browning, and 
then, not wishing to be ^en alive, killed himself. His 
id^tity was not established for a considerable time, 
and the poUce, putting Ms head in spirit, exMbited it 
pubhely for identification. . . . 
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AftCT assassination, Stolypin suggested to 
Gerassimoflf ^at he should take extra measures for the 
terromt groups. The system of waitkg 
pai^yze the activity of the terrorists had 
ended m ^mplete fiasco. The terrorists had,^t^ 
^^enced te deal telling blows against th; 

Prom Aseff the police learned the address of the 
R^h base of Zflberbeig’s group, which had oiganized 
the ^ination of Von I^unitz and had aWt 
suweeded m attempting Stolypin’s life. As it was the 

decided to suppress it, and an expedition was sent to ite 
he^quartem at the Tourist Hotel, which wa^ off the 
1 ^^ chentele led a very secretive life. The 
hole hotel wm at then: disposal, for the proprietress 
was a ss^pathizer and so were all the Fmnidi serv^ts 
No cutlers were admitted, and if any chance CS 
appened to come that way they were told that there 
were no rooms vacant. But late one evening in January 
manager admitted two travelers, a man and a 
woman, wearing ski-ing dress, who turned out to be 
studenfa pxey said that they had lost their way in the 

put up for the night: as the weather was shockingly 

® f^o^tonn was threatened, it was impossible 

thi^^L2‘“discovered that 
the^ unexpected visitors were possessed of the most 

^ talents: they sang, they danced, thertS 

fa:2^Th“‘* * *" •" Kloomiest 

ah lio.^ r ™ “ost friendly tenns with 

th,f h_^ m the hotel, and, as no one suggested 
^t they Aorfd depart, they stayed on for severffdays 
They finaUy left, taking with them the good wisht 5 
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everyt^dy. No one had the sKghtest suspicion that 
these ‘‘students” were Gerassimoff’s agents, who had 
succeeded not only in obtaining the photographs of 
everybody in the hotel, but also in persuading two of the 
servants, the porter and a maid, to enter the service of 
the police. 

The results of this visit were not long in 
themselves felt. The “students,” and later the hotel 
porter, began to keep careful watch on the trains arriv¬ 
ing from Finland at the St. Petersburg railway station. 
They soon pointed out Sulyatitsky and Zilberberg to 
the police, who arrested them. The porter and the maid 
officially identified them as men who had frequently 
been in the company of Von Launitz’s murderer, and, 
on the strength of this evidence, they were both con¬ 
demned to death by court-martial and executed on 
July 29,1907. Although the Ochrana had been informed 
by Aseff of aU particulars regarding them, it thought it 
advisable not to bring these before the court lest the 
suggestion of provocation might be raised, and they 
were executed under their assumed names of Gronsky 
(Sulyatitsky) and Shtiftar (Zilberberg). 

These arrests dealt a heavy blow to Zilberberg’s 
group, but they did not alter the course of the terror, 
as even this group was not put out of action, plenty of 
volunteers being found to replace those arrested. 
Gerassimoff saw clearly that he could not cope with 
the terror without Aseff, and that Aseff must, at all 
costs, be put back in his former position. It did not take 
long to persuade Aseff. Gerassimoff recalls that he had 
a feeling even then that Aseff had already grown tired 
of his “rest,” of his tranquil family life, and that he was 
looking forward to St. Petersburg, with its easy money 
and gay life. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Conspiracy 

^Sdinsf the Czar 
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outdone Ms teacher. Rumors of Aseff^s successes against 
Plehve and the Grand Duke Sergei had reached hiTn 
even in prison. He could not reconcile himself to his 
withdrawal from the terror, and he urged him to go 
back to the Battle Organization. Aseflf pretended to be 
l^nvinced and agreed to go back, if not into the Battle 
Organization, wMch was difficult in view of his former 
declaration, at least to active party work. He accom¬ 
panied Gershuni to Finland and arrived in time for the 
second Congress of the Social Revolutionary party, 
wMch met in Tammerfors at the end of February, 1907 . 
Gershuni took part under the assumed name of Ka¬ 
pustin.^ But all those present were aware of Lis real 
identity, and the first session developed into an en¬ 
thusiastic ovation of him. 

Aseff, as the man who had helped Gershuni to lay the 
foundations of the party, now came in for a share of re¬ 
flected sympathy. His return to active work seemed to 
be a guarantee of renewed solidarity cemented by 
Gershum. Aseff was therefore welcomed and once more 
elected a member of the Central Committee. But it was 
only ^Gerassimoff who had any real cause to welcome 
Aseff s return, for the police had now restored to them 
their regular source of information. Moreover, Aseff 
at once supplied his cMef with all those details about 
the terrorist groups wMch the police had been unable 
to obtain, ^d particularly information about the sur¬ 
vivors of Zflberberg’s group, and this permitted Geras- 
simoff ^d Stolypin to bring on the trial wMch was 
famous in its day as ‘‘The Conspiracy against the Czar.” 

The arrests of Zilberberg and Sulyatitsky were a 
severe blow to their group, but they did not break it up 

^iS:api«te--cabbage. Obviously a playful reminder of Gershuni’a original 
escape. 
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CzarhLSrrSlleS^^S “ 

walNiSS^n volunteers 

was JNi^tenko. A lieutenant in tie Blaek Sea Keet he 

until alter the ^bastopol rismg in November, 1905 
n^ mm^hyer j^„a^ on wUch he wee then^^S' 
*d not jom m the revolt, and Nikitenko was obliired’ 

’ri'l. ‘o support fte 

^ Med and wounded, many of whose SdiS S 

wm off. Hum^ nerves reacted much more violentlv 
to such impressions in those days than now 5S e 

that the’civil wars 

aat followed It. Nikitenko was affected to the ^iTS 

^ tJie/anks of the active revolutionaries 
n.SS'omTSS NiWt^o.chanced to n.e5"£ 

My planned Savin success- 

pt^n^S whf^°®;ss; wt^sL®:^‘°"'’' 

ending boat. This was the only .Smpfrah^/S ly 
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of getting him out of the town, which was snixoniided 
by troops. An experienced sailor was required for the 
expedition. Nikitenko volunteered for the underteking 
and carried it out with brilliant success, in spite of a 
storm which overtook them in the open sea. He safely 
reached a Rumanian port and returned without rousing 
the suspicion of the authorities. Savinkoff and Zilber- 
berg had had every opportunity for judging Nikitenko, 
and they welcomed him when, at the end of 1906, he 
offered his services for terrorist work. 

^ Nikitenko, who was living in St. Petersburg as are- 
tired naval lieutenant and was in no way coimected 
with the police, was a real find for the terrorists. He 
was able to move in circles to which the revolutionaries 
as a rule had no possibility of access; it is enough to 
say that he was a member of the English Club, which 
was frequently visited by the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
one of the prospective victims of the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion. Nikitenko could easily have assassinated the 
Grand Duke, and he suggested doing so. His suggestion, 
however, was vetoed: his daring and initiative made 
him a potential leader of the terrorists, and he was being 
r^erved for this. And, as a matter of fact, Nikitenko 
did succeed Zilberberg in the leadership of his group 
after the latter’s arrest, although he was not only a 
junior, but also one of the youngest members (he was 
only two or three and twenty). 

The most diflficult and complex of all the imdertakings 
wMch had fallen on his shoulders was that of the con¬ 
spiracy against the Czar. The plan had already been 
formulated in Zilberberg’s time. Zilberberg had entered 
into relations with a certain Naoumoff, the son of the 
manager of the Palace telegraph office in New Peterhoff, 
and had made friends with him in order to learn the 
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the Grand Duke Nicholas’ visits 
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^’^tor if he ventured to 
raticize the Czar. There was the dango- that a terrorist 
attempt against the Czar would not be understood bv 
the people and would only alienate those elements which 
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were still wavering. The events of 1905 and 1906, how¬ 
ever, had involved the Czar in the political struggles of 
the day and had made him personally responsible in the 
eyes of the masses for the actions of his Ministers. Anti- 
monarchical agitation, and that personally directed 
against Nicholas II, had made great strides. 

The Social Revolutionary party had, in the autumn 
of 1904, decided to manage its agitation in such a way 
as to prepare the ground politically for a possible at¬ 
tempt against the Czar. By 1906-07, many of the party 
members thought that the political question of the 
Czar’s assassination had been settled, and that only the 
technical question remained to be resolved on the first 
opportunity. 

In any case, the decision did not rest with Zilberberg: 
he consulted Kraft, the Battle Organization representa¬ 
tive on the Central Committee, who, in his turn, re¬ 
ferred the matter to Tchemoff and Natanson. They came 
to the conclusion that, though the time was ripe for 
such an attempt, the moment was unfavorable, as the 
parties of the Left were gaining heavily in the elections 
for the second Duma. On this occasion the Social Rev¬ 
olutionary party was formally participating in the 
election, and it was already clear that it would be well 
represented in the future Duma. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the Czar’s assassination was inadvisable. But 
such a step could be appropriately taken if the Duma 
were dissolved. Zilberberg was therefore told to collect 
as much useful information for the attempt as he could, 
and his activity was restricted to this. 

That was the state of affairs when Nikitenko assumed 
leadership of the group. The complexity of the problems 
apparently confused him; for, besides collecting in¬ 
formation about the Czar, he was at the same time 
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That was precisely how Batimoff acted. Seeing at 
once that he had to do with a revolutionary, and know¬ 
ing that the authorities were ready to reward informers, 
RatimoflF ingratiated himself into Naoumoff’s con¬ 
fidence, took the revolutionary proclamations given 
him, but soon after reported this to his superiors. This 
report, in the end, reached the gendarme Colonel 
Spmdovitch, who commanded the Palace Police. 
Spiridovitch was a disciple of Zubatoff and a specialist 
m detective work; he was also very anxious to be of 
signal service to the Czar. His strict duty was to have 
Naoumoff arrested immediately on a charge of revolu¬ 
tionary propaganda, but that would mean that Naoum¬ 
off would get off with a year or two in a fortress, while 
he, Spiridovitch, would get very little credit. Instead, he 
instructed Batimoff to keep up his relations with 
Naoumoff and to learn all he could; and his own agents 
at the same time kept watch on Batimoff. This con¬ 
tinued for some six months without giving any par¬ 
ticular results until, one day, the cossack’s evidence was 
given added significance by more important information 
provided by Aseff. 

Almost immediately following his interview with 
Nikitenko, Aseff had inforrned Gerassimoff of the com¬ 
position and plans of Nikitenko’s group, and had 
further stated that the group had ‘^established some 
sort of relations with the Czar’s Guard.” He urged that 
particular attention should be paid to this information, 
as the Central Committee had decided upon the assas¬ 
sination of the Czar and had given the group orders to 
take action. 

This made it possible for the Ochrana to set a watch 
on Nikitenko and the terrorists working under him. But 
they failed to discover the link with the Czar’s Palace. 
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Gerassimoff relates that lie was already on the point of 
suppressing tile group by arrest and banishment, since 
he was afraid that the terrorists might, for lack of evi- 
dence to brmg them to trial, elude his observation and 
acbon. It at this moment, however, that the 
Palace Police told Gerassimoff of its relations with the 
cossack informer, who was in touch with terrorists 
aim^ at the Czar’s life. The evidence now in the 
hands of Spindovitch and Gerassimoff was sufficient 
to^ble toem to stage a trial of the first importance. 

^e_ evidence thus collected was brought before 
Sto^m, for the question had become of too great 
MticaJ sigmficance to be decided by the police done. 

m very weU with Stolypin’s plans, and he 
opportunity of staging a sensational 
"Conspiracy against 
tofc ^ ^*^out to meet at 

firS ^l’ ^ ‘^pn^POftion It was more Left than the 

lutinrf ^ new disso- 

bSl L ^ ^ change m the fundamental laws. Since it 

Iti tile Social Revolutionary party, 

SS representatives in the 

JJuma, the Co^piracy against the Czar” would help 
to comproi^e the Duma in the eyes of the Czar and 
the monarchical-mmded section of the population 
As soon ^ the trial had been decided upon, Geras- 
™ m,trucM to out aH the prejS^ato^ 

work, l^s was not difficult. Ratimoff had one or two 
more mtemews with the terrorists; these were care- 
My watted by the poHce, who were to act as addi- 
faonal witnesses of the facts. Documentary evidence 
carefuUy coUected. The terrorists had 
ask^ the w^ack to send them code telegrams as to 
the times of the visits of Stolypin and the Sand Duke 
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Nicholas to the Czar, but he had only done so on the 
eve of the terrorists’ arrest, and these telegrams 
figured later, at the trial, as important but patently 
manufactured evidence. 

When the collected evidence seemed sufficient, the 
cossack was asked to write an official declaration, 
which Gerassimoff revised and made effective. The 
arrests were made on the night of April 14th. Some 
twenty-eight members of the Battle Organization, and 
those connected with it, were taken. Very few escaped 
the net spread for them; the group was entirely smashed. 
The preliminary investigation reserved a pleasant 
surprise for the authorities: Naoumoff, knowing that he 
was in danger of being sentenced to death, lost his nerve 
and made a full confession. He was, of course, a new¬ 
comer to the terror and was spiritually unprepared for 
the end which every terrorist must expect. His confes¬ 
sion naturally strengthened the case for the prosecution. 

According to ids plan, Stolypin at once made use of 
these arrests for political ends. At his instigation, the 
reactionary members of the Duma asked the govern¬ 
ment to make a statement on the “Conspiracy against 
the Czar,” rumors of which had disquieted them. In his 
reply Stolypin asserted that the Battle Organization 
had been preparing an attempt on the Czar’s life on the 
direct order of the Central Committee. The Social Rev¬ 
olutionary deputies found themselves in an awkward 
prefficament: if their party had really been plotting 
against the Czar, the ‘political responsibility would fall 
on them as the official representatives of the party in the 
Duma. They were not, of course, directly in touch with 
the Battle Organization and were ignorant of its plans. 
But Tchemoff, whom they questioned, categorically 
denied Stolypin’s assertion. On the basis of this denial. 
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Stolypin’s assertions 

SiS ^ conviction, 

^us Stolypm had succeeded in bringing confusion into 

^ having a monarchist resolution passed. 
so^JI? undoubtedly a victory for Stolypin. But in 

£wThrnnI^^?r ^ monarchist 

t^oughout the country, he was fated to experi- 

disappointment; the attempts o?the 
mo^hist organizations to rouse “a storm of patriotic 
m^ation completely faded. The manifestations or- 

bS^nidv^offi authorities 

bore a purely oflScial character and evoked no response 

from the myses. The news of a projected att^t on 

the Czar s life met at the best with indifference and in 

politic^ conclusions of tins were clear. There could be 
no doubt now that the assassination wodJnot p^lce 
a reaction m favor of the monarchy. The gromd for 

^®®ted terrorists were handed over 

?u^T¥r^"^- theirs 

P™ 5 ®^ution concentrated its attention on 

t^i bTLTi* ^ attitude 

tonnHff?? Comrmttee, the accused found 

toett pohtical position very difficult: they were oblieed 

^oSSb^^eC^? in harmony with the posWon 
^opted by ^e Central Comrmttee, and they could not 
^fore d^efend themselves with sufficient force. 

^ ^«d beforehand. 

sT^Zf ^ a part of his confes- 

sion, but t^ did not help the others and proved fatal 

elf, for It gave the authorities an excuse to break 
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fteir promise to spare his life/ and, together with 
Nikiteiiko and the former student Sinyavsky, he was 
condemned to death. The sentences were carri^ out on 
September 3, 1907. The other terrorists were sent to 
penal servitude or banished. 

Gerassimoff was the hero of the trial. He had refused 
to give evidence in court on the pretext that his life 
was in danger from the revolutionaries, and the Court 
had assembled specially at the Ochrana to hear his evi- 
deuce. He wes hailed as the man who had saved the 
Czar’s life, and, a few days after the execution of the 
terrorists, the Czar, on his own initiative, promoted 
hini ^neral. The Czar, of course, knew nothing of the 
political intrigues which had brought about the trial, 
hut he had always thought it necessary to encourage 
the chiefs of the Political Police. This wBs a tradition 
of the House of Romanoff. 


If there were any doubts as to the real reasons for NaoumofTs execution, 
the^ were resolved on the publication of Spiridovitch’s memoirs. Their 
aumor states that Naoumoff would have been pardoned if be bad agreed to 
help the prosecution to secure the conviction of the accused. (Ftde General 
Spmdovitch: Zes demises tmnSes de la Cour de TzarahoieSelo, Parian 
1928,.p, 172.) 


CHAPTER XVf 


The Revival of the 
Battle Orsaniiatlon 





socml re^olutionaxies *° the activity of the Crimean 

sprmg of 1907. The CrimeaSad^oS^nf^^® on a large scale in the 
*8^ the Grand Duke Nich^ 

«»»p. 
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based exclusively on the statements of tte cossack and 
those of the detectives who had acted on his informa¬ 
tion. Thanks to these measures, no suspicion fell upon 
Aseff, but nevertheless the clouds were gathering over 
his head, and the threat of exposure was becoming a 
real danger. 

^ The events of 1905-06, which had shaken the founda¬ 
tions of the old regime, also brought disorder into the 
machinery of the Political Police. Like rats escaping 
from a sin k i n g ship, the number of police officials ready 
to betray official secrets increased. More definite in¬ 
dications now began to appear as to the part played 
by a mysterious agent 'provocaieur who had penetrated 
to the heart of the Social Revolutionary party. Menst- 
chikoff, the author of the letter exposing Aseflf and 
Tataroff, had, on seeing how his accusations had been 
r<^eived by the party, thought any further warnings use¬ 
less. But evidence was now arriving from many other 
sources. Most of it, however, was addressed to the 
Central Committee, whose members had the fullest 
confidence in Aseff and paid no attention to it. Savin- 
koff later said, *^My confidence in AseJfif was so great 
that I should not have believed his guilt even if I had 
s^n it stated in his own handwriting. I should have con¬ 
sidered it a forgery.” And this was the general opinion 
of the members of the Central Committee. 

But not all of those who volunteered information ad¬ 
dressed themselves to the Central Committee. One of 
them, a certain Bakay, approached BurtzeflF, the editor 
of the historical journal Byloye, which was then pub¬ 
lished in St. Petersburg. Bakay’s past was far from 
irreproachable. A few years previously he had been a 
member of a revolutionary group in Ekaterinoslav 
and had, on being arrested, betrayed all his friends and 
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become a secret agent of the poKce; when this was dis- 
cov^ y revolutionaries, he openly entered the 
s^^of the PoHtical Police. The authorities were 
^tisfied with work; he had been promoted several 
toes and, at the moment of his first visit to Burtzeff, 
^ occupy a responsible position in the Warsaw 
0(^ana. He at once declared that he sought no material 
^ and tot his only motive was to help the revolu- 

be had seen during his police work 
fill^ him wiA hatred for the govemmait. 

did not at tot place very great faith in his 
protestatioM, but careful examination showed all his 
^nes to be corrert. Some of his information was of 
political s^cance. Thus, for example, he got 

established to 

tot that to pol^ had organized an anti-Jewish po- 
gom m Siedlce. He brought to light the story of 
to tortu]^ md shwtmgs without trial practised by the 
Wa^w Ochrana. He likewise provided a full to of 
Mce agents working inside the Polish revolutionary 

information was perfectly ^ 
pomted to the fact tot Bakay was 

^ ^>g“afaon and devoted himself to com- 

bvW ^ exposures. Betrayed 

h J jested and sent to Siberia, whence 

tS -f «^osure of poHce secrets. Later he 

^ a uiuvemity degree and is at present working as an 
engmeer m the French Congo. s => ‘Ui 

In view of to, credit had to be given to his story of a 
pohce agent m the heart of the Social Revolutoiary 
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party. Bakay not only knew of him under Ms poKce 
name of Raskin,*^ but he was in possession of various 
details of Ms activity, wMch he now laid before Burt- 
zeflF. If Bakay’s information were correct, the agmt 
pTovocaieuT could only be one of the leaders of the party. 
Burtzeff, who was in close tonch with the party and 
who knew all its leaders, had some difficulty in firing 
on the culprit. On the one hand, it seemed impossible 
that there should be a traitor in the small band of de¬ 
voted revolutionaries, but, on the other, Burtzeff now 
Icnew that such a traitor did exist. 

Chance, however, aided him. One day, as he was 
walking in the streets of St. Petersburg, he caught sight 
of Aseff driving by in an open cab. This was in the late 
autumn of 1906. The police were then Tnaking wide¬ 
spread arrests, and all leading revolutionaries were 
obliged to show every discretion. And here was Aseff, 
whose position in the Battle Organization Burtzeff 
Imew, dispensmg with the most elementary precau¬ 
tions. TMs at once excited Burtzeff’s suspicions. But he 
did not at first suspect Aseff, refusing to credit that the 
whole of the terrorist activity was being directed by a 
police agent, and he thought rather that the traitor 
might be some person close to Aseff, who used the latter 
as a screen and for that reason sMelded him from the 
police. Burtzeff therefore went over in his mind aH he 
knew about Aseff and his closest friends. An d unex¬ 
pectedly to myself even,” he recalls in his Memoirs, 

I asked myself whether Tlaskin^ and Aseff were not 
one and the same person.*’ This thought appeared 
monstrous, but Burtzeff could not rid hims elf of it and, 
almost involuntarily, he began to examine all he knew 
of Aseff and the Battle Organization in the light of this 
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id^. “And I wa5 forced,” he says, “to aAnit that the 
ft suggestion the more plausible did 

• was the first revolutionary to believe 

and be bepn his fight to expose 
him. ^r Aseff this was the beginning of the end 
^ soon got to hear of Burtzeff’s suspicion^, and 
with G^imoff s help he tried to deprive him of his 
source o mfoimation. He also used these suspicions for 
potter OTd. It IS mdisputable that about this time, 
^at IS, foUowmg the suppression of Nikitenko’s group 
^eff c^ to be perfectly frank with Gerassimoff and 
began to conceal a great deal from him. He pleaded ig¬ 
norance more ^d more frequently to Gerassimoff’s 
questaons and definitely refused to cany out certain 
inquiries, excusmg himself on the ground that Burt- 
^ff s campaign had aroused suspicions against him and 
th^ any questions on his part would be fatal to him. 

_ GCTassimoff found this excuse plausible. AseB’s serv¬ 
ices m the terrorist campaign against Stolypin and in 
the co^ir^y gainst the Czar had raised his value 
so mu^ m his chef’s eyes that “ Aseff’s safety” became 
one of the cardinal problems of the Ochrana pohcy. 
Gerassimoff would, therefore, not allow Aseff to take 
^y i^ece^ risk reserving him only for the most 
important t^. And this was aU the more advisable 
as the p^ibihty of such “important tasks” became 
more likely every day. 

i-T, ^ activity on his return to Eussia 

m February, 1907, Aseff concentrated his attention 
pnnapaJly on general organizational tasks such as con- 
Mmg the prmtmg presses, setting up storehouses for 
party hterat^ and arranging for its distribution in the 
provmces. After all, he was unfitted for work of another 
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km3: he had no Kterary or theoretical interests, and, as 
his manner of late had become very dictatorial, he was 
unable to deal with those people of secondary impor¬ 
tance whose support was necessary to the party. 

Aseff's choice of work was also dictated by the fact 
thst the greater part of the party funds went on print¬ 
ing, and that it was to his interest to control large sums 
of money. This consideration made hiTn take a lively 
interest in the various sources of party income. It was 
about this time, too, that he suggested the idea of forg¬ 
ing banknotes, but this did not meet with general ap¬ 
proval, though not through any lack of insistence on 
his part.^ Although Aseff devoted himself with great 
energy to this work, it was evident that it was but a 
temporary occupation and that he hoped to resume his 
terrorist activity. 

The general political situation was becoming more 
gloomy every day. The reactionaries seemed completely 
victorious. The ‘Conspiracy against the Czar” had 
been followed by the “Conspiracy of the Social Demo¬ 
crats,” who were accused of plotting an armed rebel¬ 
lion. This was admitted as a sufficient reason for the 
ffissolution of the Duma on June 16, 1907. At the same 
time, the electoral law was modified to the prejudice of 
the democratic element. Repressive me^ures increased. 

Gershum, who had been agitating for a revival of the 
terror, met with growing sympathy. He maintained 
that the time had come for an attack at the very heart 
of absolutism, at the Czar himseK, whose personal rfile 
was now patent to everybody. The question of his 
assassination was brought before the Central Committee 

^Aseff liad discussed this question with Turba (who was shot with other 
social revolutionari^ by the Bolshevists in 1918), who was then in charge of 
the party^s legal printing press. 
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immediately after the dissolution of the second Duma 

few S likely. Natanson, 

nikoff and perhaps, even Rakit- 

and Avksentieff. Natanson, who presided and 
who hyl generally argued m fuTOr of 

“ tte interests 

oi tne party. The meeting developed into an areument 

old^^ ^ fehuni. Natanson rehed onTthe 

^^ite St assassination, such 

as Its effect upon the peasantry and the dangerous 

tS fee'^th ' tat GrShuni 

parried these with a senes of facts which showed that 

Wj^ents had lost aU weight. Ever^ now 

assassination^^^mofif 

^d the others supported Gershuni. AsefiF dia not take 
^ y leading part in the discussion. His deep conviction 

^ assassination was generaUy 

fe He knew that, when 

JnrSL against the Czar,” people 

looked upon hun as the natural leader of it GWuni 

SisCtS^ "^"1 ^ - the wS 

this ent^nse, and he argued that its success would 

^eff iT ^ suspicion against Tiim 

^e£F. of ^ume, could not fafl to see the daSw S 

He saw that his game 3 Z ^T- 
rf he aUow^ ^e Czar to be kflled, the poKce would make 
short work of him; if the attempt fahed, thl doubb of 
the revolutio^es would turn to certainty He stood 
at a fork m lus road, with fehuni urging Mm Ward 
one direciMn and Gerassimoff in the other. 

Gerassimoff, according to his own account, was fuUv 
informed of the projects against the Czar. His instruct 
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tions to Aseff on the eve of the Central Committee 
meeting were that he should attempt, if that did not 
jeopardize his position in the party, to prevent any 
final decision being arrived at, but, if such a decision 
were made, he should take the matter into his own 
hands in order to paralyze the work of the Battle Or¬ 
ganization from the inside. 

The Central Committee unanimously decided that 
the time was ripe for the Czar’s assassination, and that 
the party should immediately proceed to organize this. 
But as the Battle Organization had to be put on its 
feet again, and as this necessitated a deal of preparatory 
work, the execution of the decision was postponed till 
the autumn. Soon afterwards, at the beginning of July, 
Aseff and Gershuni went abroad. They set to work to 
reorganize the Battle Organization. Their parleys with 
Savinkoff, which took place at the end of August in 
Switzerland, were of particular importance. Aseff did 
most of the negotiating, as Gershuni did not have a 
very high opinion of Savinkoff. Aseff, too, was well 
aware of Savinkoff^s unfitness to play any leading r6Ie 
in the terror. Savinkoff,” he had said in private con¬ 
versation, ‘‘is too much of an impressionist and too 
unreliable for such a delicate business as directing the 
terror.” And yet it was Ajseff who insisted on bringing 
Savinkoff in. EGs reasons undoubtedly were that he 
wished to have a collaborator whose perspicacity he 
need not fear but on whose devotion he could rely. 

The negotiations with Savinkoff were dreary and not 
very successful. Savinkoff stiU argued, on the basis of 
the ideas instilled into him by Aseff a year before, that 
it was impossible to pmsue the terror by means of the 
old methods, and he accused Aseff of inconsistency. 
Unable to combat successfully his old opinions, Aseff feU 
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back u^n j^guments of a “moral” nature, and main- 
tamed that It was “the terrorist’s duty to do his work 
mder any conditions,” and that this duty 
faculty imperafave at a time like the present, when^the 
reaction was at its height in Russia aL when evm m 
imsu^^ attempt would have the moral eS ^ 

Ih^ conclusions were far from convincing and 
Sa^off very justly retorted that he had no moral 

success, and where there was reason to suppose that 
^ hves would be thrown away for nothing. He was 
S of combating the reaction by means 

Se ^v^e "n fpreparations of 

restored Battle Organization was to be 

resto^, but reorganized on absolutely different lines 

Sfff noTS^^r ^ ? be largely increased. Ne^^ 

+ j nor Gershum agreed with these suggestions Thev 
stood for the old type of Battle OrgSS bS 
^^off refused to join it: for, though he did “under¬ 
stand the real reasons for the failure of his terrorist 

bi? that he had 

been bating his head against a wall, and he was not 
mclm^ to contmue such a hopeless game. 

September or early 
^ber. ae Wquarters of the Central Commits 
ere now m Viborg. A special session was devoted to 
fte reorga^tion of the Battle Organization. sSoff 
0 ajnved expressly to defend his own plan of terrorist 

^ ovemhehmng majonty voted against his proposals 
It was decided to revive the • P.^Posa^* 

old form Aseff nnri r t • ^ - Organization m its 

a lorm. Aseff and Gershum promised aU their energies 
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to its direction. As many did not wish Gershuni to give 
up his party organizational work, it was resolved that 
Aseff should, at the begioning, be its sole chief. But all 
knew that Gershuni, as RakitnikoflF, then present, 
wrote, “would devote himself wholly to the terror as 
soon as Aseff had prepared the ground.” As it was, 
Gershuni at once became Aseff’s closest adviser. The 
latter took no step without first consulting him and 
getting his approval. Until his illness compelled Ger¬ 
shuni to go abroad, Aseff and he between them directed 
all the party’s terrorist work. 

The Czar’s assassination at once became the princi¬ 
pal, if not the only, task of the Battle Organization. 
AJl its energies were to be devoted to this end. If the 
Central Committee at the same time judged the moment 
suitable for a far-reaching campaign of terror and gave 
instructions to this end, it decided nevertheless to en¬ 
trust the execution of all these other terrorist acts 
to “Karl’s Flying Detachment,” which immediately 
passed imder the control of the Central Committee. 
The latter in its turn placed this detachment under the 
control of Aseff and Gershuni. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The End of "Karl’s 
Flying Detachment" 


ItWAS ATras TIME that Aseff established direct 

^d close relatwns “Karl’s Flying Detachment,” 
wluA was fated to bru^ to an end the tragic chapter 
of the Russian terrorists’ heroic struggle—and the last 
are all the more tragic in the light of later 

triumph of the reaction over- 
^^ed every activity, whether political, social, or 
erary. The m^ movement had been crushed. The 
viU^es groaned under the heel of repression. City 
workers were silent and suUen. There were no more 
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political demonstrations, no more strikes. The old 
repme had obviously, even if only temporarily, 
triumphed. 

The eflFect of this was to weaken the unity and damp 
the ardor of the representatives of the revolixtionaiy 
organizations, whose minds became more and more 
preoccupied with their own personal problems. This was 
typical of all grades of revolutionaries. Many of the 
most active workers, who had not long before thought 
only of working for the collective good and the interests 
of their class, now devoted all their energies to the im¬ 
provement of their personal conditions. Many of the 
revolutionary peasants now turned their backs upon 
the collective plans for solving the agrarian problems 
and profited by the new laws to abandon the "com- 
mumty’’ and set up as individual farmers. 

This withdrawal was particularly noticeable among 
the revolutionary intelligentsia. Self-denial had always 
played an important part in the life of these intel¬ 
lectuals, who had usually opportunities for their per¬ 
sonal advancement; but if they took no advantage of 
this, it was because they did not wish to do so. But 
now the desire was there, and most of them ceded to it. 
Only very few remained at their posts. The withdrawal 
was usually accompanied by a change in ideas, for the 
justification of the retirement 1^ them to defend the 
‘‘rights of the individual” against those of society. Thus, 
like weeds, aE sorts of "individualisms” sprang up. 
Another result of this change of atmosphere was the re¬ 
placement of the old rigorous revolutionary morale by 
pleasure-seeking. It seemed as if people were trying to 
make up for lost time. This was reflected in the litera¬ 
ture of the time by a wave of pornography. .. . 

Such was the general mood of the day. But there were 
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men and women who were not carried away by 
wave. Stronger willed and more sincere than the 
others, they refused to desert, and seeing that they 
could not rely upon the masses in this atmosphere of 
general apathy, they took the logical course of deciding 
to stx^Ie on as best they could by themselves. Aotincr 
with fa^m and despair, they went into the terror 
mov^ by a feelmg of revenge rather than faith in the 
possibility of victory. This was quite logical. In the days 
when the m^ses were stiU inactive, individual terrorists 
h^ begun the struggle in the vanguard, but now, when 
masses had already ceased to be active, these in- 
^vidual terrorists were the last to leave the field of 
battle, covering the retreat of the revolutionary army 
by a rearguard action. 


“Kari’s De^hment” was formed out of such in- 
mviduaJ terrorists. They were a closely knit and united 
fa^y, whose members led an almost ascetic life. In 
this resp^ they were the antipodes of many of the 
lead^ of ^eff s Battle Organization. The latter had 
inculcated mto Ms foUowers the idea that it was essential 
for a terronst to live on a grand scale and not to be 
sparmg of the party treasury. “When it is a question of 
human fives, he often used to say, “it is not the mo¬ 
ment to count the pence.” “Karl’s Detachment,” on the 
conteaiy, took every care of the “party pence.” Many 
of its members not only lived independent of its funds, 
but even subscribed to them. Aigunoff, who, as the 
A Com^ttee treasurer, was accustomed to 

Remands, recalls his astonishment at tMs atti- 
tude. rim economy at times was harmful to the inter- 
ests of the con^iracy, but it was highly characteristic 
of tne temper of these terrorists. 

In its work, this detachment relied upon sudden 
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blows. Its base was in Finland, whose constitution made 
it impossible for the Russian police to get at the 
revolutionaries. All preparatory work was done by sym¬ 
pathizers who collected the required information. All 
of its work was directed by “Karl,” but the democratic 
nature of its constitution allowed every member to 
show personal initiative. The terrorists chosen for 
the attempts came forward only when all the prepara¬ 
tory work had been done: they would appear in St. 
Petersburg, make their attempt, and, if not arrested, 
return again to Finland. 

A typical example of such work was the assassination 
of the chief military prosecutor. General PavlofF. Pav- 
loflF was aware that he was the object of almost imiver- 
sal hatred, and he took exceptional measures for his 
safety, never leaving the building of the Military 
Tribunal where he had his private apartments. The at¬ 
tempt was only made possible by the fact that sym¬ 
pathizers were found among the army clerks, who not 
only supplied details of Pavloflf’s daily routine but also 
gave a prearranged signal when PavloflP took his walk 
in the grounds. At this signal, a terrorist, Igoroff, one 
of the leaders of a Kronstadt mutiny which had been 
suppressed with great cruelty, penetrated into the 
groimds disguised as a courier and shot Pavloff dead 
with his revolver. 

Not all of the detachment’s plans were as successful 
as this. But in spite of occasional failures, the detach¬ 
ment’s activity was developing satisfactorily ntifil 
Aseff took control of it. The detachment devoted a great 
deal of attention to the struggle agamst those represent¬ 
atives of the prison administration who had made a 
name for themselves for their cruelty to political 
prisoners. This “prison terror” was very characteristic 
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of the years immediately following 1907, when the 
victorious reaction was systematically venting its rage 
on Its prisoners. But as the closest ties still bound the 
pn^ners with the revolutionaries outside, these latter 
replied to the violence of the authorities by acts of 
terror. 

Several such reprisals can be attributed to “Karl’s 
Det^hment,” among them the organizing of the as- 
s^sination of Borodulin, the governor of the Algatchin- 
sky prison, who was the first to apply corporal punish¬ 
ment to political prisoners. A like attempt was being 
plamed when the detachment passed under the control 
of Aseff and Gershuni. Its victims were to be Stche- 
glovitoff, the Minister of Justice, who had inspired the 
system of prison persecution, Maximovsky, the chief 
of the central prison administration, and Dratchevsky 
the mihtary governor of St. Petersburg. It was also 
plaimed to blow up the Cabinet during the session of 
the State Council. A specially chosen group was to p’*e- 
pare an attempt against General Gershelman, military 
colander of the Moscow Region. All these plans were 
subimtt^ to Aseff and Gershuni for their approval, 
which they gave. The first attempts to be made were 
those against Stcheglovitoff, Maximovsky, and Drat- 
chevs^ on the one hand, and against Gershelman on 
the other. The two attempts were made, but the former 

was o^y partly successful, since only Maximovsky 
was killed. 

Aseff was in a position to thwart both of these at- 
t^pts, but he did not wish to do so. Gerassimoff gives 
toe foUowmg ac^unt of Aseff’s attitude at that time, 
^ff had told him of the Central Committee’s resolu- 
taon to revive the Battle Organization with a view to the 
Czars assassination, and that he was again becoming 
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its chiet; he also said that all the other terrorist under- 
taJdngs had been handed over to ‘‘Karl/’ but he did not 
mention the fact that **KarF^ had been put under lif« 
and Gershuni’s control. On the contrary, he pointed out 
that he had no connection with ‘‘KarFs Detachment,” 
and that any such connection would not be in the inter¬ 
ests of his safety. The one task he assumed was to par¬ 
alyze the attempt against the Czar. He did mention 
vaguely that there was talk in the Central Committee of 
important attempts to be made by “Karl,” and he coun¬ 
seled the taking of precautionary measures, but he 
did not name the intended victims. As Gerassimoff also 
thought the attempt against the Czar of paramount im- 
I^rtance, he approved of Aseff’s measures of self-protec¬ 
tion, and it was only after Maximovsky’s assassination 
that he began to insist on Aseff giving him some clues 
for runni ng “KarFs Detachment^^ to earth. 

*^Karl” at that time was giving all his attention to 
blowing up the State Council. The originator of this 
plan was LebedintzeflF, one of the most talented of the 
intellectuals who had entered the terror. A man of good 
family, a brilhant linguist, a specialist in astronomy and 
mathematics, and by nature a gifted musician and 
artist, he evolved this plan entirely on his own. Having 
spent a number of years in Italy, where he lived in the 
closest contact with the people, he had managed to ob¬ 
tain an Italian passport in the name of Mario Calvino,. 
under which name he achieved European notoriety, 
and he was appointed correspondent to an important 
Italian paper. In this capacity he came to St. Peters¬ 
burg and had entry into the press gallery of the State 
Council and the Duma. As he was unable to carry out 
his plan unaided, he asked “KarFs Detadiment” to 
help him. 
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cussed in a general way by tbe Central Committee, it 
had been opposed by some members including himself, 
and he hoped that it would come to nothing; but he 
feared that ‘‘Karl’s Detachment” would not accept the 
Central Committee’s ruling and would take independ¬ 
ent action. He therefore advised Gerassimoff to take 
immediate measures of precaution. Aseff gave no fur¬ 
ther information beyond hinting that the terrorists 
had got into the State Council by the use of press cards 
and that they intended to bring their bombs in their 
portfolios. 

This information, of course, had its effect: precaution¬ 
ary measures were taken in the State Council, journal¬ 
ists’ portfolios were carefully examined and their press 
cards verified. But chief attention was directed towards 
catching “Karl.” All detective resources were mobilized 
to trace his detachment, and to that end a strict watch 
was kept on all Finnish railway stations. This synchro- 
n^ed work on the part of the police soon resulted in the 
discovery of two suspicious flats near the Kelomyak 
station, and information received from another agent, 
who had been watching a suspect, led them in the same 
direction. On the night of December 5,1907, in violation 
of the laws governing the right of search on Finnish 
territory, a raid was made with the approval of Stoly- 
pin hi m self on these flats. A rich treasure was found in 
one of them—^the archives of “Karl’s Detachment” and 
a number of other compromising documents. Two 
women and a man, whose identity could not at once be 
established, were arrested. It was only two or three 
weeks later that Aseff remarked to Gerassimoff, not 
without malice, “You are still looking for ‘Karl,’ but 
you have had him in your hands for a long time already. 
You got him in Kelomyak. . . .” 
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Amoi^ the captured documents was an annotated 
of the State Council, and this made it possible^ 
Je ^hce to pubhcly that it had th^ed the 
blo^ up of the Stete Council. Lebedintzeff stffl con- 
hnns^ Witt the hope that he might put his plan 
, to ex^faon, to It was clear that the plan was no 
longCT feasible. The remaining members of the detach- 
ment kept tc^er and appointed lebedintzeff as 
thOT cbef, and he set to work feverishly to organize 
attests gainst the Grand Duke Nicholas and the 
of Ji^c^ Stch^Iovitoff. It was proposed to 
carry these out on New Year’s Day, when both of them 
WCTe due to a^nd the Czar’s levee. The terrorists were 
tofew bombs at them on their way. These attempts, 
frustrato by treachery, but not on AseflTs 
^ tins tnne. Gerassnnoff heard of this on New Year’s 

informed him of the time 

intended victims, but gave no 

detdils as to tlie perpetrators. 

Geras^off re^rted to the same device by which he 
to Stolj^m from toe attempt engineeto against 

ton at toe Insfatute of Experimental Medicine. Early 
on New Ye^ s Dy he called on the Grand Duke Nich(> 

intended 

attopt, and asked them not to leave their houses for a 

^ measures of precaution had 
be^ ^en. Every available detective had been 
suspects along the route. Geras- 
amoff toself came on the scene and directed the detec- 
tiv^ froin a cafe in the Mikhailovsky Square in the 
^ty rf the GTMd Ddee-e Palace.^. it’^^ 

suspicious signs were noticed. And only 
later did it berome known that Lydia Store, one of the 
members of the detachment, had sat in that caf6, at 
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the next table to GerassimoflF, with a live bomb in a 
neatly tied parcel. She recounted this fact herself when 
examined by Gerassimoff after her arrest. She inter¬ 
rupted Gerassimoff, saying, “But, General, we have 
already met somewhere.” Gerassimoff, she says, was 
astonished and could not remember. Then she explained, 
“Don’t you remember on New Year’s Day we sat next 
to each other in the Mikhailovsky cafe? What a pity I 
did not know who my neighbor was.... You would not 
have got away. .. .” 

In the next six weeks the terrorists renewed their at¬ 
tempts. Their nerves were strung to a breaking point: 
they went out almost daily with bombs in their hands, 
convinced that that would be their last day, but re¬ 
turned home cursing the fate which accorded them an¬ 
other day to live.... All the terrorist forces were mobil¬ 
ized and concentrated in St. Petersburg. The terrorists 
were eager to attack at any cost and were ready to 
sacrifice their lives. The Ochrana, m the meantime, had 
taJcen every measure of precaution to guard the houses 
of Stch^lovitoff and the Grand Duke Nicholas. Both 
of them chafed at the regime prescribed by Gerassimoff. 
But in spite of all his efforts, the latter could not get on 
the track of the detachment, for his agent had been 
unable to supply him with any further details and had 
declared that he was not in possession of any additional 
information. “Though I insisted on his giving me some 
due,” Gerassimoff relates, “he declined, assuring me 
that he knew nothing more, nor could he make any 
inquiries as such questions might compromise him.” 

As a matter of fact, Aseff was aware of aU the details 
of the plot, and was also in constant touch with the 
terrorists. The exposure of the detadimeat, however, 
would have put him in a very awkward position. But 
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ing each other. Thus, for example, they usually met in 
churches during the service, knelt side by side in front 
of the icons and talked while pretending to pray. But 
the prolonged tension had made them less careful, 
whereas the police watch, on the other hand, was in¬ 
tensified. The result was that within three days Ras¬ 
putina’s principal connections were discovered, and, on 
February 20,1908, when the terrorists, who were wider 
police observation, took up their watch near the houses; 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas and Stcheglovitoff, they 
were arrested. Nine in all were arrested, three of them 
with bombs in their possession; three others, armed with 
revolvers, offered resistance; and explosives were also 
found in the rooms of another of them. 

The trial was brief and merciless. Seven terrorists;, 
including three women, were condemned to death. The 
sentence was immediately carried out. Soon after, 
‘‘Karl” and several other members of his detachment, 
who had been arrested at different times, were likewise 
tried. They also were sentenced to death. •.. The “Fly¬ 
ing Detachment” had been annihilated. 
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considerable time. But he was deeply convinced that, 
as Rakitnikoff recalls, ‘*by methods of systematic si^e 
and the penetration of defences, they could hope to 
bring this matter to a successful conclusion in a year or 
two.” Such a success would be well worth all their sacri¬ 
fices. And with that flow of sentimentality which Aseff 
loved to display in intimate conversation, he would say 
that he r^arded this as his last revolutionary act— 
the one that would crown his revolutionary career. 

A great deal in Aseff’s statements was deliberately 
intended to deflect attention from his betrayal of 
‘‘Karl’s Detachment,” but it would have been a mistake 
to look on aU this as hypocrisy. From what we know of 
him, Aseff was, at this time, preparing to enter on a new 
phase of his prolonged double game, and he was about to 
play his last card. .. . And as he never gambled unless 
he knew his opponent’s cards beforehand, he was now 
particularly careful in preparing the settmg for his last 
game. 

Very many of the members of the Central Committee 
agreed in principle with Aseff’s plan for the assassina¬ 
tion of the Czar. His views were very logical from the 
point of view of the terror, and it is not surprising that 
the Central Committee continued to support the Battle 
Organization with every means in its power. The party 
treasury was always at Aseff’s disposal. It need only be 
said that when, later, the three himdred thousand 
roubles taken in a raid on the Charjui government 
treasury were added to the funds of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, on Aseff’s insistence a third was handed over to 
the Battle Organization, that is, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, to Aseff himself. 

Aseff was also given a free hand in choosing recruite 
for the Battle Organization. Karpovitch, who had to his 
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Petersburg, and there was a project to attack him in 
the street. Argunoff also speaks of a plan to gain entry 
into the Palace as members of one of the innumerable 
deputations staged by the reactionaries to demonstrate 
the “loyalty of the masses.” Aseff also welcomed eagerly 
the suggestion of a young Social Revolutionaiy, who 
had just taken orders and who hoped with his family 
influence to be appointed priest somewhere in the 
vicinity of Tsarskoye Selo. He thought that in this way 
he might have the opportunity to get within striking 
distance of the Czar and thus to execute the party’s sen¬ 
tence. A priest assassinating the Czar—this was obvi¬ 
ously a combination which appealed to Aseff, and he 
urged the youth to abandon all other revolutionary work 
and to devote himself entirely to this plan.^ There was 
also a whole series of other plans and projects. 

But there were two plans to which Aseff gave really 
serious attention. The first was an attempt to be made 
on the Czar while he was himting, and the second while 
he was on a journey to Reval. For the execution of the 
fiirst, the terrorists opened a tea shop in one of the vil¬ 
lages in the hunting district, near Tsarskoye Selo. 
Tchemavsky was to play the part of proprietor, rep¬ 
resenting himself to be an old monarchist and a mem¬ 
ber of the “Union of the Russian People.” The second 
plan contemplated either blowing up the Czar’s train, 
or a bomb attack in the streets of Reval. 

For all these plans Aseff was merely playing with both 
the revolutionaries and the police; he had no intention 
of allowing such an attempt to take place, as the pohce 
would never have forgiven him. He therefore readily in- 

^This plan has not so far been mentioned in the literature on Aseff. The 
author of this book first heard of it from the lips of the originator of the plan. 
It must be added that it failed through no fault of Aseff’s. 
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this was successfully done by the terrorists imder him. 

In view of this, it is not surprising that Aseff never im¬ 
portuned Gerassimojff with requests for an increase of 
salary or for bonuses and seemed content with his titiou- 
s^d roubles a month. The department was no longer 
his diief source of income. That Grerassimoff had un¬ 
bounded confidence in him is shown by the fact that 
Aseff was aware of his private address. For Gerassimoff 
was at that time living, like a conspirator, under an 
assumed name and concealed his place of residence even 
from the most responsible officials in the Ochrana. 
was the only “secret agent” who knew his address and 
who had the right, in case of necessity, to call there at 
any hour of the day or night, after previously telephon¬ 
ing. 

There can be no doubt that Aseff also made use of 
Gerassimoff to find out the extent of the police knowl¬ 
edge as to what was taking place within the party. In 
this way he had opportunities for discovering the 
identity of other secret agents against whom he had to 
be on his guard when betraying the police. He was thus 
pursuing the same methods that he had used in his deal¬ 
ings with Ratayeff, but, of course, with much greater 
circumspection. 

It was at this moment, too, that Aseff’s personal af¬ 
fairs b^an to intrude and to play a more conspicuous 
part in his life. The double game which Aseff had been 
plajdng for many years in the political world had its 
coimteipart in his private life. Here he was as skillful 
as in politics. In party circles he had made a reputation 
for hims elf as an exemplary husband and family man 
who was devoted to his wife and children. And there 
were, indeed, the elements of such an attachment in his 
character. He was fond of his children, and it is not for 
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December 26,1907, is given by Aseff himself in one of his 

last letters to Madame N-; it took place in the then 

famous St. Petersburg cafS chardant, the Aquarium. 
Their “romance” b^an at their first meeting, when they 

dined together and went afterwards to Madame N- ’s 

flat. “From that time we have never separated,” wrote 

Aseff nine years later to Madame N-from the cdl of 

a Berlin prison. Madame N-entered so deeply into 

Aseff’s life and brought to it so many characteristic and 
colorful traits that she deserves our special attention. 

When she first met Aseff, Madame N-was already 

a star in the St. Petersburg cafSs chantants. By birth she 
was a German of petty bomgeois family. She has still 
in her possession a family photograph taken when she 
was a child. There can be no doubt that hers was a 
respectable middle-class family which had inculcated 
into their daughter the four K’s essential to all good 
German women: Kaiser, Kirche, Kinder, and Kiiche. 
Madame N-remained at heart faithful to this teach¬ 

ing, and when the author of this book met her in 1924- 
25, her only regret was that it had been l^aUy impossi¬ 
ble for Aseff to realize her dearest wish by marrying her 
before he died. Her principles had not prevented her, 
however, from embarking on an adventurous career in 
Russia almost on leaving school. Judging from her ac- 
TOunt, it was by no means imusual for girls in her station 
in life to seek their fortunes in that way, just as a cen¬ 
tury earlier the younger sons of impoverished families 
used to do. If one of these girls returned to her native 
town with her fortune made, no questions were asked— 
even by a prospective bridegroom. 

Madame N-was one of the more successful. She 

had come to St. Petersburg shortly before the Russo- 
Japanese War, at the very height of the Far Eastern 
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one of those “luxuriant women,” which the old novels 
I^ed to depict; this postcard, which bore the facsimile 
signature, “La bella Heddy de Hero,” had undoubtedly 
been printed for sale. 

When Madame N- met Aseff she was already 

looki^ out for “substantial friends/^ She had been in 
Russia for four years, but she had not saved enough for a 
triumphal return to her home town. The investment in 
the Siberian gold mine had been anything but success- 
fid, for the gold-prospecting officer had mysteriously 
disappeared, and thus most of the money she had so 
eBsily earned at the expense of the suffering Russian 
army had melted away. After such a bitter experience 
she had had enough of “romanticism,” and she thought 
now only of these “substantial friends” who could make 
good her losses. 

Aseff fitted this r61e ideally. He gave himself out to be 
a prosperous merchant, who had a f amily but wished to 
form a liaison. His appearance and behavior inspired 
every confidence in his credit. He did not throw his 
money about, but on occasion he would pay large bills 
without demur. His presents, too, spoke of financial 
stability. He was also less coarse than most of the 
habitues of the Aquarium. This liaison rapidly grew 
stronger. Soon Aseff b^an to pass all his spare time with 
her. They were seen together in theaters and other 
places of amusement and in the street. Aseff had appar¬ 
ently been genuinely carried away by her, and he threw 
his customary discretion to the winds. His behavior did 
not pass iinnoticed in party circles; he had been seen on 
various occasions either in an expensive box at the latest 
musical comedy, or dining at a first-dass restaurant, 
invMiably accompamed by Madame N- , whose rep¬ 

utation was well known. Also, he had been seen buying 
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e:q)eiisive jewelry. All this became a matter for talk 
amongst Ae revolutionaries. For a time, however Aseff 
^pped this ^ by telling his comrades in the Central 

® ^ acquaintances in the cqfS 
churdara world who would be useful to him in preparii 

in ^ element of truth 

i^W r"" scMcely help getting some useful 

^f<l"^tanceships of this kind, and 

question her 

But ^ch evasions could not satisfy people indefi- 
m e y Rumors about Aseff’s unusual conduct gained 
^^d, and, at the ^e time, reports about him began 
Re’J^S Gerassnnoff W other agents in tie Social 
Revolutionary party. One of these was particularlv 
^^tent ^t Ae poKce should profit by the situatioJ 
md ^t AseJ a member of the Central Committee 
md head of the Battle Organization. Gerassimoff’s 
ev^ve replies perplexed this zealous agent, and it was 

reported with rehef the sus¬ 
picions that existed about Aseff’s loyalty to the nartv 
CTassunoff recalls that he had warned Aseff more than 
daugCTs myolved in his mode of life. But 
inchned to change the latter. He 
the danger but he sought another solution, and 
told Gerassimoff that it was 
W for hnn to stop the game and retire. Nor did Geras- 
^ff put gr^t obj^tions in his way, for he thought 

stipulation, that Aseff should suc- 
cessfuffy filtrate the attempt against the Czar which 
WM projected for that spring, and to this Aseff agreed. 

At this time, too, there occurred an episode—^the 
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accidental arrest, upon a denunciation, of Karpoviteh, 
Asefif’s right-hand man in the Battle Organization— 
which had some influence on Aseff and caused him to 
hurry forward to the final denouement. Argunoff, who 
saw Aseff the moment when he heard the news of this 
arrest, says that Aseff was “unusually perturbed” by 
it. According to Gerassimoff, Aseff call^ on him at once 
and made an almost hysterical scene. He said that this 
arrest would irrevocably compromise him in the eyes 
of the revolutionaries, and he threatened to throw up 
everything and go abroad. Gerassimoff was entirely of 
his opinion, for the arrest had been made without his 
knowledge. He was therefore ready to do everything in 
his power to appease Aseff, who demanded that Karpo- 
vitch should be immediately released without his sus¬ 
picions being roused. Gerassimoff acceded to this, and 
Karpoviteh made his “escape.” Everything was thus 
satisfactorily arranged, although Karpoviteh himsdf 
very nearly spoiled it. 

While he was being taken in a cab, his guard went into 
a tobacconist’s on the pretext of getting cigarettes. “I 
was sure,” the latter told Gerassimoff afterwards, “that 
the cab would be empty on my return, but to my sur¬ 
prise Karpoviteh was quietly sitting there.” The guard 
then suggested that they should go .to a restaurant 
and have something to eat. Karpoviteh consented, and 
they ordered dinner. The guard then excused himself 
again to wash his hands but watched Karpoviteh 
through the door. For a long time Karpoviteh hesitated, 
apparently fearing that a trap was being set for him. 
“I got tired of him,” said the guard. “I thought he 
woidd never escape! What could I do if he simply did 
not want to take his chance?” 

It was this that made Aseff hasten his preparations- 
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the only member of the Battle Organization of the time 
to have published his memoirs, does not point to its 
having been arranged with any great thoroughness. 
According to the understanding between Asefif and 
Gerassimoff, this attempt was to be frustrated without 
any arrests being made. Gerassimoff was aU the more 
ready to agree with Aseff’s insistence on this point, as 
the Czar’s trip to Reval was coimected with inter¬ 
national politics, for there he was to meet the Xing of 
England, and therefore the government was amdous to 
avoid the public discussions which would have inevi¬ 
tably been roused by arrests. It was of the first impor¬ 
tance that the trip should take place without any in¬ 
cidents. And it was for this reason that Stolypin gave 
his approval to the plan agreed upon by Aseff and 
Gerassimoff. 

According to Aseff, the Battle Organization had 
several schemes for attempting the Czar’s fife, depend¬ 
ing on what route he was to take and where he was to 
stay. The problem before Aseff and Gerassimoff was to 
arrange the Czar’s itinerary in such a way as to thwart 
all these plans, and yet to leave the terrorists firmly 
convinced that their failure was due to accidental cir¬ 
cumstances. This they succeeded in doing without great 
difficulty: thus on one occasion a prearranged telegram 
arrived late, and on another a terrorist missed his 
train. Furthermore, the Czar did not, as had been ar¬ 
ranged, visit a certain Esthonian baron, and it was on 
this that the Battle Organization had placed their chi^ 
hopes. Thus the various schemes were thwarted one 
after another. . . . 

Gerassimoff recalls that he was particularly struck 
at the time witii the extraordinary fullness of Aseff’s 
information as to all the Czar’s intended movements. 
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He did not fail, however, to emphasize the fact that 
he had been right. 

‘‘You see, I was right, after all. Where would you be 
if there was someone else at the head of the Battle Or¬ 
ganization?” 

Gerassimoff did not think it advisable to press this 
question. Aseff’s right to “look after his safety” had 
long been recognized, and it was also clear that insist¬ 
ence would lead nowhere. But later, when the excite¬ 
ment of the Reval trip was over, GerassimoflP instituted 
a strictly secret investigation to find out Aseff’s inform¬ 
ant. As the number of those initiated into the details 
of the Czar’s itinerary was very limited, and as Aseff 
had unwittingly let fall a few hints, there were some 
clues to work upon. The results of this investigation 
made Gerassimoff doubt his own senses: everything 
pointed to the fact that this informer was no minor 
official, as Gerassimoff had hoped would be the case, but 
a very highly placed personage. Gerassimoff was not 
in a position to take any measures against him on his 
own responsibility, and he therefore decided to make a 
confidential report on the matter to Stolypin. The latter 
for a long time refused to believe the facts put before 
him, and he insisted on further verification of them 
being made. This only confirmed the results of the first 
investigation. The highly placed personage, judging by 
all the evidence, would really seem to have been de¬ 
liberately cooperating with the terrorists in their at¬ 
tempt against the Czar. . . . The government, it might 
seem, had no right to connive at such a state of affairs, 
but nevertheless, after long reflection, Stolypin decided 
that no further action was to be taken in the matter. 

“The scandal would be too great; we cannot allow 
ourselves this luxury at the moment.... Later, perhaps* 
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and wished to retire and that he woiild soon give up any 
active participation in party affairs, but that he would 
like to be able to refute the accusations brought against 
him by Burtzeff in order that he might be able to end his 
days in peace, without the fear of vengeance on the 
part of the revolutionaries. He was now finally giving 
up his work as a police agent, but he promised as a per¬ 
sonal favor to Gerassimoff to inform him from time to 
time of the more important events taking place in the 
Central Committee, which would serve as material for 
reports to Stolypin, for whom Aseff felt something akin 
to personal ssunpathy. Gerassimoff promised that his 
salary would be paid as long as it was possible to do so, 
and he regarded this in the light of a pension for his past 
work. It is hardly necessary to add that Aseff did not 
even hint to Gerassimoff of the existence of a new plot 
against the Czar. 

In June, 1908, Aseff left Russia vdth the idea of never 
returning (he returned only once for a short visit in 
November, 1908, to see Lopuhin). Leaving Madame 
N-, who had of course accompanied him, in Ger¬ 

many, he himself hurried on to Paris, and then to Scot¬ 
land, where in Glasgow an attempt was being pr^ared 
against the Czar. 

The new plan was as follows: There was being built 
in Vickers’ Glasgow shipyard a new Russian cruiser, 
Rurik, one of those intended to replace the old Russian 
flieet which had met with such a disastrous end in the 
Yellow Sea. A skeleton crew had been sent over to 
Glasgow to watch the work and to acquaint themselves 
with the ship. The revolutionaries had approached its 
members, and both the Social Danocrats and Social 
Revolutionaries were conducting propaganda work 
among them. The work of the latter party was directed 
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Aseff arrived in Glasgow in the middle of July. 
Through Kostenko’s influence he obtained permission, 
under an assumed name, of course, to look round the 
cruiser, and he explored it thoroughly, inspecting 
possible hiding places, the ventilation shaft, and so on. 

a result, he reported unfavorably on the plan, con¬ 
sidering it impracticable, and it was therefore aban¬ 
doned. All hopes were now centered on finding a volun¬ 
teer among the crew. After some time, two volunteers, 
the sailor Gerassim Avdeyeff and the signaler Kaptelo- 
vitch, were found. Particular hope was laid on the first, 
a ^ very daring, energetic, and most revolutionaiy- 
minded man. Both Savinkoff and Karpovitch knew 
him, and Aseff was to meet him later. They were pro¬ 
vided with revolvers by the Battle Organization, and 
they wrote farewell letters in which they explained the 
motives for their action. These letters, together with 
photographs, were taken by Aseff, and they were to be 
published after the attempt had taken place. 

In the middle of August, 1908, the cruiser sailed for 
Russia. On the way, Avdeyeff wrote in a personal letter 
to Savinkoff: ‘‘Only now do I begin to understand my¬ 
self. I shall never be a propagandist. . . . After serious 
reflection I can now realize the significance of the task 
entrusted to me. . . . One minute will decide more than 
whole months.” 

The Czar’s review took place on October 7th. ‘‘Both 
Avdeyeff and Kaptelovitch met the Czar face to face,” 
wrote Savinkoff at the time. According to Kostenko’s 
account, Avdeyeff was even asked by the Czar to bring 
him a glass of champagne and was iherefore as close as 
possible to him for a few moments. Although the at¬ 
tempt could easily have taken place, it was not made. 
Savinkoff explains this by the fact that both Avdeyeff 
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was quite diff«r^t: it merely showed that, at that stage 
of his game, AseS thought it more profitable to betray 
not the revolutionaries, but rather the other side... . 

Later, in 1912, when he met Burtzeff in Frankfort- 
on-the-Mam, Aseff said to him reproachfully: 

“If you had not exposed me then, I would have InlTpH 
the Czar.” 

Aseff’s life as we now know it compels us to thinlr that 
on this occasion he was speaking the truth: he would 
have really organized the assassination of the Czar. 
We must believe it not because of any particular initia¬ 
tive and invention on Aseff’s part, since, in fact, he had 
no creative initiative and had not brought anything of 
his own to the Battle Organization. But he became by 
the will of fate the collective center of the initiative of 
all Aose whose minds worked solely for the terror. The 
majority of these perished, for Aseff sold them to the 
police. But when it was advantageous to him, he knew 
how to choose the most practically expedient of the mass 
of talented and original plans as any business rnan wiU 
choose only the most profitable of the inventions of 
gemus. And he could always realize such a practical plan 
when it was of advantage to him. 

The plan to assassinate the Czar organized by Aseff 
in this way could not be considered a terrorist act in the 
sense that this is understood in Itussia. Taking liig inner 
motives into consideration, it would have been nothing 
more than an ordinary premeditated murder for the 
purposes of gain. These motives would have been of no 
great interest to the student of history. But the student 
of history would have had to consider the fact that the 
dynasty of the Bomanoffs would at least not have 
ended with Nicholas BE.... 
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as “idle chatter.” Aseff continued to direct the party’s 
terrorist activities and to participate in the work of the 
Central Committee. As a member of the latter, he at¬ 
tended, in August, 1908, the party conference, which 
was held in London. 

This forced Burtzeflf to more drastic action. Learning 
of Aseff’s presence at the London conference, he sent 
to his old friend Teploff, also a member of that con¬ 
ference, a letter in which he made a direct accusation 
of treachery against Aseff. This letter came to the 
knowledge of the Central Committee, which decided to 
abandon its passive attitude and to arraign Burtzeff 
for trial. It was not a question so much of investigating 
the grounds for Burtzeff’s accusation as of trying him 
for “libeling” Aseff. And as it was, the decision of the 
Central Conamittee met with strong opposition on the 
part of leading members, and particularly of those who 
had anjihing to do with the Battle Organization. These 
latter, with Savinkoff at their head, offered the most 
decided opposition to the trial, considering the very idea 
of such a trial an insult to the honor of the Battle Or¬ 
ganization. 

Regarding Burtzeff as a sincere man who was labor¬ 
ing under a profoimd delusion only because he was 
ignorant of the real story of Aseff’s life, Savinkoff gave 
Biui^ieff a detailed account of Aseff’s relations with the 
Battle Organization. In this there was a deal which was 
absolutely new to Burtzeff. He learned for the first time 
of the attempt that was to take place on the cruiser 
Rurik, for his conversation with Savinkoff took place 
in September, when the Rurik was still on her way to 
Kronstadt, and when the terrorists were waiting daily 
for the telegrams which would aimounce the Czar’s 
assassmation during the review. We can easily imagine 
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put into execution. Among the judges it was decided 
to include three of the oldest and most popular revolu¬ 
tionaries, Figner, Lopatin, and Krapotkin. “We must 
t^e measures to pacify BurtzefiF, who is spreading 
right and left the rumor that Aseff is an agent provoca^ 
teuT,” said Natanson, a member of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, when invit^ Figner to officiate at the trial. 
Everybody was still convinced that it was merely a 
question of “pacifying” Burtzeff. 

The Court of Honor sat in Paris, for the most part in 
Savinkoff’s apartment, in a small unpretentious room 
almost bare of furniture. The proceedings were con¬ 
ducted entirely without ceremonial; all sat together, 
the judges, the accused, and the representatives of the 
prosecution; Lopatin was the official chairman, but, in 
fact, the inquiry was conducted principally by Tchem- 
off, who, together with Natanson and Savinkoff, as dele¬ 
gates of the Central Coromittee, represented the prose¬ 
cution. The atmosphere, which was easy enough at the 
b^inning, became more and more tense as the proceed¬ 
ings went on. 

Burtzeff, who had promised not to reveal Lopuhin’s 
name, confined himself at first to the facts which he 
learned from Bakay. But all this was indirect evidence, 
based chiefly on rumors current in police circles. They 
would carry conviction if the hearers had complete faith 
ill Bakay. But this, of course, was not the case. Burtzeff 
himself, too, was in a difficulty, for he was one against 
three, and each of these was a much more experienced 
and clever orator. He was particularly violently at¬ 
tacked by Tchemoff, who, according to Figner, “like a 
skilful cross-examiner, pounced on every statement he 
made.” Burtzeff astonished everybody by his complete 
inability to parry the thrusts of his opponent. 
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Some of the judges wavered. Krapotkin, who had had 
great experience with agents ‘provocateurs among the 
French anarchists of the ’eighties and ’nineties, remem¬ 
bered that history knew no case of suspicions roused in 
different circles and spread over a number of years 
against any definite person not being justified in the 
end. Nevertheless, the scales seemed to be weighed 
against Burtzeff. The prosecution’s strongest card was 
Aseff’s revolutionary services. Unfolding these in a 
long and eloquent speech, Savinkoff turned to Burtzeff 
and asked bim with emotion: 

“I turn to you, Vladimir Lvovitch, as a historian of 
the Russian Revolutionary movement, and I beg you, 
now that we have told you of Aseff’s achievements, to 
t^ us absolutely frankly whether there exists in the 
history of the Russian Revolutionary movement, al¬ 
ready f^ous for its Zhelyaboffs, Gershunis and Sazon- 
offs, or in that of other countries, a more brilliant name 
than that of Aseff.” 

Do you know,” said Kgner to Burtzeff, “what you 
will have to do if your accusations are proved groimd- 
less? You will have nothing left but to shoot yourself 

for all the harm that you have done to the Revolu¬ 
tion. . . 


Fmding himself in such a terrible position, Burtzeff 
decided to break his promise to 
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words—‘I know nobody of the name of ‘"Raskin/’ but I 
have seen the engineer, levno Aseff, several times’— 
everybody jumped up and began talking at once. 
Lopatin, agitated and with tears in his eyes, came up to 
me, put his hands on my shoulders and said, ‘Give me 
your word of honor as a revolutionary that you heard 
these words from Lopuhin...I wanted to answer him, 
but he turned away and said with a hopeless gesture, 
‘But what’s the use of talking? . . . It’s all clear now!”’ 

The situation had completely changed. “All those 
present were absolutely dumbfounded,” confesses Fig- 
ner, who had up till then been entirely on Aseff’s side. 
The Central Committee delegates tried to combat the 
general feeling. Natanson said that Lopuhin was a dis¬ 
graced director of the Police Department, and that he 
was deliberately slandering a “dangerous” revolution¬ 
ary, hoping in this way to regain favor with the govern¬ 
ment, but this explanation soimded artificial to all. 
After a brief consultation Krapotkin announced in the 
name of the judges that the party must verify Lopu¬ 
hin’s story. The trial of Burtzeff had come to an end; 
and now, for the first time, began the investigation ioto 
Aseff’s activities. 

The trial had lasted over a month, and Aseff was out 
of Paris most of the time. He had spent the greater part 
of the summer, after his visit to Glasgow, with Madame 

N-, first in Ostend and then in Paris. Then he had 

gone with her to London to take part in the Conference. 
Argunoff states that Aseff was often absent from its ses¬ 
sions, and this, according to Madame N-, was due to 

the fact that their London stay was one long picnic. 
But there was one question to which Aseff gave serious 
attention; he put forward new and increased demands 
for money for the needs of the Battle Organization after 
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possible. Fairly soon he found an opportunity of putting 
an end to the separation. His children’s summer holi¬ 
days were over, and Aseff persuaded his wife to take 
them back to school in Paris. Madame N-sum¬ 

moned by tel^am, soon arrived, and while his friends 
were defending his ""honor,” he once more resumed his 
gay life in Biarritz. At the end of October, when the 

weather got colder, Aseff and Madame N-went on 

a tour through Spain; they saw bullfights in San Sebas¬ 
tian, and wandered about Madrid. . . . 

He was not particularly worried about the trial at 
first. Letters from Paris sounded very optimistic, and 
he hoped that this ""dirty business of judicial inquiry” 
would come to a speedy and satisfactory end. It is 
possible, too, that he was hoping to receive a telegram 
any day announcing that Avdeyeff had made his at¬ 
tempt against the Czar, in which case he need fear noth¬ 
ing from Burtzeff, for no revolutionary court would 
dare to decide against the organizer of the Czar’s as¬ 
sassination. But this telegram did not arrive, the trial 
dragged on, and Aseff grew more and more irritable in 
his letters to Ms friends in Paris. ""It is time to have done 
with this farce,” he exclaims in one of his letters to 
Savinkoff from San Sebastian. But there was no putting 
an end to tMs ""farce.” On the contrary, it forced hiTn to 
interrupt Ms promenade through the land of toreadors. 

Madame N-recalls that Aseff, on receiving some 

letters, announced to her that they must separate for 
the time being, and that he had to return to Paris on 
important ""commercial business.” 

There can be no doubt that these were the letters 
written after Burtzeff’s revelation of Ms meeting with 
Lopuhin. The latter’s name and the details of the inter¬ 
view were kept secret, but the sudden change of dircc- 
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Liberal friends. In tbis interview, Lopubin went further 
than be bad with Burtzeff and told all be knew about 
Aseff. “I bstened in silence without interrupting 
Lopuhin,” recalls ArgunoflF, who bad gone to the inter¬ 
view stiU full of faith in Aseff. “The tale unfolded of 
Aseff’s activity pressed with its crushing weight upon 
my brain. I wished to find but one weak spot in the tale 
and so tear asunder this ingeniously contrived mesh of 
evidence. But I failed to find a single false note or con¬ 
tradiction in his account. It breathed of truth.” 

Lopuhin went even further: he agreed to go to London 
and there repeat his story before three of the party rep¬ 
resentatives, Argunoff, Savinkoff, and Tchemoff. And 
his account impressed them, too, as being entirely 
true. In the meantime, other more objective evidence 
against Aseff had become available. Lopuhin had given 
the exact date of Aseff’s visit to him, and when the latter 
was asked where he had been during those days, he 
tried to establish an alibi by bringing forward various 
Berlin hotel bills. But on investigation these were not 
only proved to be forgeries, but there were indications 
also that they had been prepared with the help of the 
police. The chain of accusation was now almost com¬ 
plete. 

On January 5, 1909, the Central Committee called a 
meetiug of the leading party members and, putting the 
case before them, asked them to decide upon a comse of 
action. The splendor of Aseff’s past was still so dazzling 
that of the fifteen or eighteen members present only 
four, Zenzinoff, Prokofieff, Savinkoff, and Sletoff, voted 
for immediate death. The others hesitated, though 
Natanson was the only one who still hoped that Aseff 
might justify himself. But the former were finally 
stopped short by the fear that Aseff’s immediate execu- 
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“Victor, we have been such good friends for so many 
yeare. We worked together. You know me. . . . How 
could you come to me with such loathsome suspicions?” 

But this availed him nothing. Instead, he was asked 
to give a frank account of his relations with the police. 
A^ff evidently hesitated for a moment. It can be said 
with certainty that, if he had been looking down the 
barrel of a revolver, he would have acquiesced and 
bought his life at any cost. But there was no revolver; 
and after a moment’s hesitation he persisted in a com¬ 
plete deniaL The delegates eventually left, having made 
Aseflf promise that he would come at midday on the 
foDowing day to TchemoflP’s flat. Aseff promised, but, 
of course, had not the slightest intention of keeping his 
word. 

As soon as the door had shut upon the delegates, Aseff 
b^an to prepare hurriedly for flight. To his wife, who 
still believed in him, he explained that he must go away 
for a time in order to be able to collect at peace the 
proofs of his innocence. He said that he could not de¬ 
fend himself now, as “they” had decided to kill him 
But he would soon return with proofs and vindicate his 
honor. He was worried most by the thought that the 
revolutionaries mght be keeping watch on his house. 
He looked out of the window of a dark room several 
times, but the streets were deserted. No revolutionaries 
were to be seen. 

AseflF took practically nothing in the way of luggage 
with him. However, he went carefully through his 
papers, destroyed some of them, and, before leaving, 
put the sailor Avdeyeff’s farewell letter in a prominent 
place on his writing desk. He took with him the rest of 
his papers, letters from parfy fii^ids, documents, and 
such 3^cs as SazonoflTs letters from Schliisi^Ibeig. It 
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is hard to believe that the delegates had made no effort 
to examine his papers. 

f iialf-past three in the morning of January 6, 

1909 when Asefif left his apartment. His wife accompa¬ 
nied him to the station, and put him on the first train 
going to Germany. Aseff gave her a Vienna address to 
which letters were to be forwarded for the moment; but 
he did not go direct to Vienna, stopping first in 

Madame N-s native town in Central Germany, 

where she had been staying with her mother since her 
return from Spain. 

On the following day, his wife sent him a letter fuU of 
sadness, fears and doubts, and of urgent prayers that 
he should establish his innocence as soon as possible: 
the situation was becoming unbearable, and even their 
most devoted friends were beginning to look on her with 
mistrust and even suspicion. And as it happened, Aseff 
was tto very day writing his last report to Gerassimoff, 
in wMch he drew the latter’s attention to the part 
played by Lopuhin in his exposure as he had understood 
“ A ® delegates who had questioned him. 

Aseff s pohce career was now at an end. He could no 
tonger be of service to either Gerassimoff or Stolypin. 
hor this they could not forgive LopuHn. Stolypin de- 
teimmed to make an example of him by bringing him 
to trial and thus demonstrating the measures which the 
govermnent was prepared to take against those of its 
officials who had betrayed their trust. As the trial would 
be very sensational, Stolypin consulted the Czar be- 
forehand ^d acquainted him with Aseff’s services. 
NichcJas II now learned for the first time who had be¬ 
trayed Nikitenko and who had frustrated the Reval 
attempt. 

The Czar sanctioned the trial all the more readily be- 
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cause he had disliked Iiopuhin for his expMjsure of the 
secret of the printing of the pogrom manifestos; Nicho¬ 
las himself r^arded these manifestos with great favor. 
Tie trial was carried through in record time. On Stoly- 
pin’s special instructions, Lopuhin was prevented both 
at the preliminary inquiry and in com± from TnaHng his 
most important statement, which would have accused 
his opponents in the Police Department, and in partic¬ 
ular Stolypin himself, of being chiefly responsible for 
Aseff’s double game. Lopuhin was only able to make this 
stetement in 1917, before the Extraordinary Commis- 
rion of Inquiry set up by the provisional government. 
His account is not entirely dependable, for he xm- 
doubt^y did not speak the whole truth before this 
conunission, concealing a great deal in the hope of 
whitewashing his own police past. Still, it is of great 
interest and deserves to be given here: 

•.. Once in the spring of 1906 my former associate 
in the Police Department, Makaroff, told me, on my 
questioning him about Asefif, that he was still working 
for Hatchkovsky and Gerassimoff, and that his informa¬ 
tive r61e was greater than ever. Soon after, my old 
schcml friend, Stolypin, with whom I had renewed ac¬ 
quaintance only two years previously, became Minister 
of the Interior. I imm^ately told him about Aseflf, 
and gave him the details of the police printing press 
wWch had been used for printing p<^rom manifestos 
discovered by me in January, 1906. Stolypin, it seemed 
to me, was equally indignant at Aseff’s rOle as an <igeni 
‘provoeaiewr and at the department’s pc^[rom policy, and 
he expressed his determination to put an end to both of 
them. I went abroad a few days later and there read 
the report of the Duma session at which Stolypin re¬ 
plied to questions about the activities of this printing 
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pre^. His e^lanation was such a perversion of the facts 
toat I was forced to conclude either that Stolypin was 
deh^ratdy lying to the Duma or that he had been de¬ 
ceived by bs subordinates. As I had no grounds for 
^p^tmg him of the first, I wrote an official letter to 

^ ^ deception and set 

^fore hm the evidence which I had told him orally, 
m explanations which took place between us on my 
reW from abroad left no doubt that Stolypin was 
pervertmg the truth in his statements to the 

Om rektioM after this were almost broken off, and 
f to an end. In our convetsa- 

tS pogroms in Siedlce in September, 

Stolypm anpfiy accused me of being a manifest 
revolution^, and, as Minister of the Interior, warned 

accordingly. I rephed that, 

I “o longer 

^ f that I thought Iffin 

services; and I also 
amed him that, if it came to my knowledge that Aseff 

^ ^ make every effort 

^ matter. Learning 

from Burtzeff, m September, 1908, that Aseff was stiff 
^tmg ^ an ageni provocaieur, I told Burtzeff all I knew 
^ut ^eff, and afterwards confirmed this to the rep- 
^entatives of the Social Eevolutionary party. When 
B^.Sf rTi"‘ to tnaJ I was asked why I had formed 
these ff.r^K ^ ^ T in the government of 

plS ^ I had, in the fiist 

^ Pereonage, but before I had time 
the assistant prosecutor interrupted 
me by aetog me if I could prove Ibie by produ^C 
witnees of the mterview. A, my reply w£ in 
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tive, the assistant prosecutor warned me that if I 
named this personage without bringing evidence in sup¬ 
port of my statement I would only prejudice my case 
still more. 

“I had no witness of my intoview with Stoljpin, and 
therefore did not mention his name during the prelim¬ 
inary inquiry. I wished to do so in court, but the presi¬ 
dent deprived me of the right to address the court. I 
am sure that one of the chief reasons for my arrest and 
trial was to prevent me from naming Stolypm as AsefTs 
protector. This was thought worth the scandal which 
my arrest and trial cost Stolypin and the govern¬ 
ment. ...” 

^ The historian is forced to admit that Lopuhin was 
right in at least one thing: that Stolypin was Aseff’s 
unmediate protector. Gerassimoff’s account referred to 
above removes all doubt about this. Lopuhin was far 
from realizing the whole truth! 

^ The TOurt condemned him to penal servitude, finHing 
him guilty, in the face of all logic and evidence to the 
contrary, of belonging to the Social Hevolutionary 
party, solely on the ground that he had talked about 
Aseff to some of its members. Only on appeal to a liigTi«»r 
court was this sentence mitigated, but Lopuhin was 
nevertheless exiled to Siberia. 

Stolypin might well r^ard this as a victory, but it 
brought him little joy. The trial had excited the atten¬ 
tion not only of the Russian, but of the world press. The 
Aseff affair and the “mysteries of the Russian police” 
were for a long time the favorite theme of the world’s 
sensational journalism, and the Russian government 
came in for severe criticism. Wide currency was given 
to theories that Aseff, the terrorist, was but a tool in 
the hands of his police chiefs, and that only those of 
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attempts were successful wHch were organized on 
the dmert mstructions of Ratchkovsky and then Gera^- 
simoff These theories, though fundamentaUy untrue 
r^eived credence even in Russian govemmental 
o poisoned Ratchkovsky’s last years, and, 

as if he h^ not enough on his own conscience, he had to 
pay for Aseff, wth whom he had had fewer dealings 
than had any other police chief. In counection with tMs 
affair he w^ put under observation and his house was 
searched. Gerassimoff paid stiU more dearly. He who 
had boasted that the Revolution of 1905 had been 
^^^^^thanks to him barely escaped being court- 

After Aseff’s exposure, Gerassimoff had gone on long 
l^ve. In the fom years that he had been chief of the 
bt. Petersburg Ochrana, he had not once taken a holi- 
^y. and he now intended to take a rest. He was at that 
moment at the height of his fame. Stolypin had entirely 
supported h« laew of the Aseff affair, and had under¬ 
taken the latter s defense in the Duma. Gerassimoff was 
^oi^ed on bs reto the post of Assistant to the 
Muster of the Interior, with the special task of direct- 
mg the pohce t^oughout the Empire. But by the time 
he h^ retted a radical change had taken place in the 
wtuation. To the suspicions aroused by the Aseff affair 
were now added those of the Petroff affair 

nrUn!”"?^ Revolutionary who was in 

servitude. Inspired by the Aseff affair, 

He^^! service. 

He WM beheved, and the police helped him to escane 

wISTVf '^to 

were to help to consolidate hds position in the party. 
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On arriving abroad, Petroff told his party friends of has 
relations with the police, with romantic exaggerations, 
it is true, and offered his services to the party in expia¬ 
tion of his error. His offer was accepted, and he was 
detailed to organize the assassination of Gerassimoff, 
with whom he was in negotiation, about his entry into 
the police. With this object, Petroff and his friends set 
out for St. Petersburg, but he did not succeed in seeing 
Gerassimoff, as the latter had just been suspended from 
his police work on account of the suspicions against hiTn 
over the Aseff affair. Instead, he came into touch with 
Gerassimoff’s successor. Colonel Karpoff. Petroff or¬ 
ganized his assassination, and, when questioned after 
his arrest, declared that he had carried out the assassina¬ 
tion on Gerassimoff’s instructions. This he did to com¬ 
promise Gerassimoff in the eyes of the government. 
Petroff obviously was unable to prove his statement, but 
in the atmosphere of distrust which followed Aseff’s 
closure there were found many to believe this. Petroff 
himself was speedily executed, but a special secret 
commission long puzzled over the question of what to 
do with Gerassimoff. The majority were in favor of 
handing him over to a court-martial, and only Stoly- 
pin’s personal intervention stopped another sensational 
trial. 

But the very possibility of such a suggestion is a clear 
indication of the changes that had taken place in the 
positions of the police chiefs after the Aseff affair. 
Disintegration and complete mis trust on the one hand, 
and, on the other, an evil reputation throughout the 
world: such was the vengeance taken by Aseff, the agent 
'provocateur, against the system which had made his 
existence possible. 

Aseff’s vengeance did not stop with the police. When 
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^ doubt M to bis treachery had vanished, the 
t^rats b^an to agitate for the necessity of “re- 
habiJitati^ the honor of the terror.” SavinkoflP was a 
particulMly warm advocate of this. He recognized only 
one mode of action—to resurrect the Battle Organiza¬ 
tion ^d to prove by deeds that terrorists still existed 
^d that terror was stiU possible. He said that this was 
the only wa.y of washing out the stain on its honor left 
by Aseff. His appeals were heard by many, and he care¬ 
fully cho^ twelve terrorists to form his detachment, 
^ong them were some who, like Prokofieff, Himoff, 
Sletoff, and Tchemavsky, had already made reputa¬ 
tion for tiiemselves m revolutionary work. There was 
not one of them who had not already behind him a rec¬ 
ord of impinonment, exfle, and penal servitude. There 
was some^ in their campaign which was reminiscent 
of the la^ attack made by Napoleon’s Old Guard. It 
s^ed that nothing could stop these veterans or turn 
ttem from their puipose. But, in fact, this last attack 
turned out to be worse than useless. 

Not only did tiir^ of these twelve prove to be traitors, 
whereas the old Battle Organization had known no 
^tor except AsefiP himself, but Savinkoff, the author of 
the c^paign, could not summon up enough courage to 
nsk his head: he traveled aimlessly abroad, spending 
l^e sums of party money, but never ventured to cross 
tte Eussian frontier. Aseffs treachery would seem to 
W imdermmed all beUef and purity of motive. 

not begun by Aseff and wiU not end 
r ff Tchemoff in one of his articles on the 

^eff affair, at the tune when Savinkoff was organizing 

witf student of history is, alas, 

forced to adimt that only the first half of this sentence 
IS true: the terror was not begun by Aseff, but it came 
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to an end with him. A year or two later, while traveling 
secretly in Russia, Sletoff found everywhere in party 
circles either indifference to the terror or prejudice 
against it. “My impression was,” he said, “that even 
if the party had succeeded in assassinating the Czar 
himself, most of its members would have suspected tbfq 
to be the result of provocation.” In these circumstances, 
the terror as a method of fighting became both politi¬ 
cally and psychologically impossible. 



A 


# \fTER ms FLIGHT from Paris AsefiE began 

^ dreamed of and for 
w^b be bad been systematically preparing. 

He did not stay long with Madame N-in ber 

govincial bom^ ^ receiving bis last month’s salary 
from Ger^imoff (his last month, as officially recorded, 
IS December, 1908: in aQ, be had been fifteen years and 
^ven months m the police service) and a small addi- 
tiond bonus and what was of the greatest importance 
to him, a few safe passports, he at once set out on a 
voyage w^ l^dame N-. This was a real “honey¬ 

moon, stretchmg over many months. They spent the 
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first half of 1909 in the south, in Italy, Greece, and 
Eg^t, wandering among the ruins’ of the Coliseum, 
visiting JEgean islands, and climbing the pyramid of 
Cheops. Later, when it grew hot, they went northward 
and toured Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. They 
spent money freely, traveHng first class and stopping 
at the best hotels. They did not stay long anywhere, 
their most protracted visits being to Luxor, and Vester- 
felde on the North Sea. Aseff was, of course, afraid of 
being recognized. 

^ At that time the newspapers were full of articles about 
him and photographs of h i m ., and Aseff always looked 
carefully around him for fear of meeting anybody who 
knew him. On arriving at a new hotel he carefully 
exanamed the list of other guests, and he refused to 
remain there if any Russians were among them. There 
were times, too, when he would return home agitated 
after some meeting or another and give orders for their 
immediate departure. He constantly changed his pass¬ 
port, and Madame N-recalls that she often found 

it difficult for the moment to remember her name. 

It was only towards autumn that Aseff to a certain 
extent recovered Ms equanimity. It was time to tliinlr 
of settling down. He chose Berlin as his permanent 
place of residence and had himself registered as Alexan¬ 
der Neumayer, a merchant, and his wife. They took a 
large six-room apartment in one of the best quarters 
of Berlin, in Wilmersdorf, 21 Leopoldstrasse. They did 
not stint money in their furnishing. They bought a 
grand piano, cut glass and silver for their table service. 
Later Aseff insured these things for twenty thousand 
marks, although they were worth more. He had evi¬ 
dently settled down “seriously and permanently.” 

He took up the profession of a stodcbroker. It would 
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seem that he was already interested in the Stock 
Exchange and had been buying shares during the last 
few years. From 1911 his name figures on the ofllcial 
register of traders in Berlin, and he had an annual 
membership card for the Stock Exchange (his card 
bore the number 765 in 1915). He did business on a 
fairly large scale, and it was not without pride that he 
wrote later from his Berlin prison that his name was 
known, not only in Berlin, but also in the New York 
and London exchanges. It is difficult to estimate the 
amount of money he invested, but certainly it was not 
small, for we know that the loss of some fourteen 
thousand marks in 1913 did not upset him much. We 
may assume that the sum was not less than one hundred 
thousand marks. As he had at this time set aside thirty 

thousand marks in the name of Madame N-, and 

spent at least twenty-five thousand on furnishing his 
apartment, and no less than fifty thousand at Madame 

N-’s valuation on jewelry, for her, and as his 

“picnics’* of 1908^9 must also have cost him a good 
sum, we cannot put the total amount saved by Aseff in 
the course of his “highly respectable” work for the 
police at less than two himdred fifty thousand marks. 

life now flowed in a measured and peaceful way. He 
made influential friends ha German circles and was fond 
of entertaining. The life seemed to satisfy Aseff fully. 
A photograph of the time shows him as a tranquil and 
good-natured citizen, and his letters of the time breathe 
bourgeois happiness. Aseff displayed, too, a fondness for 
gambling. This helped, perhaps, to make the transition 
easier from his former life of nervous tension to the 
more tranquil existence of a stockbroker. In any case, 
his passion for gambling often took him to the South 
of France, where he frequently indulged it to such an 
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extent that he would often be left without a penny and 
be obliged to telegraph for money to pay his bills and 
bring him home. 

AseflP did not keep in touch with the Political Police, 
nor could he do so any longer, for, after 1910, the Police 
Department b^an to have an inkling of the double 
game he had been playing, and it published secret in¬ 
structions to its agents to try to discover his where¬ 
abouts and put under close observation all those police 
oflScials who had come into contact with him. All possi¬ 
bility of regaining favor in that quarter was closed to 
Aseff, but he had nothing to fear from it, for any attempt 
on the part of the government to call him to account 
would have provoked too great a scandal. But from 
discussions about him which found an occasional echo 
in the newspapers, it was clear that the revolutionaries 
were still on his trail. And AseflP understood perfectly 
well that he always ran the risk of being accidentally 
discovered by them. 

We know now that AseflF^s fears were more than 
justified. News of his residence in Berlin had come to 
the ears of the revolutionaries, and a small group of 
Russian and German Social Democrats under the 
leadership of Karl Liebknecht began a systematic hunt 
for him; and they had got very near to him. It was no 
secret what would happen to him if he were discovered: 
Alexander Neumayer, the merchant, would not have 
long enjoyed his bourgeois happiness. In these cucum- 
stances AseflP must inevitably have thought of ways in 
which he might obtain an amnesty from the revolution¬ 
aries. He remembered well that TchemoflP had suggested 
to him during the inquiry that he should save his life 
by revealing the whole truth of his relation with the 
police. He had no particular incentive to preserve police 
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secrets, for he had never shared any sympathy of ideas 
with the police, and at the moment it was the question 
of his personal advantage that weighed most with him 

With this object in view Aseff, as early as 1910-11, 
b^an to make overtures to his former party colleagues. 
In letters to his wife he spoke of his readiness to appear 
before a party court, to which he wotild tell the whole 
truth, and whose decision he would accept, even if it 
were a death penalty. But his letters remained im- 
answered. He did, however, get the opportunity of 
parleying with the revolutionaries and of telling the 
world at large that he had broken his relations with the 
police. 

This happened in 1912. Aseff was spending July of 
that year in Neinar, near Nauheim, which was a center 
of treatment for acute neurasthenia and slight disorders 
of the heart. He liked this resort very much, but its 
one drawback in his eyes was that there were too many 
Russians there. It is evident from his letters that he 
scanned the list of the new arrivals every morning with 
great trepidation for fear of running up against some 
old acquaintance. His anxiety was not without founda¬ 
tion, for the revolutionaries did discover his address 
and informed Burtzeff of it. The latter had long sought 
the opportunity of meeting Aseff, being conviaced that 
he would learn much that was of interest to him as a 
historian, and he therefore immediately wrote suggest¬ 
ing an appointment. Burtzeff assured him that there 
was no question of a trap, and that he was eager to meet 
him simply as a historian, but he let it be known that 
if Aseff would not agree to this meeting he might make 
different use of his knowledge of his address. 

This letter could scarcdy fail to frighten Aseff. Real¬ 
izing the justice of Burtzeff’s remarks, he hastened to 
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agree. "‘Your suggestion that we shoidd meet,” he 
wrote, “coincides with my own long-standing desire 
that the truth about me should be told.” But he put 
off the meeting for a week in order to arrange his 
personal affairs. These were none other than the dis¬ 
posal of the flat taken in the name of Neumayer, which 

was no longer safe. Madame N- went off to her 

mother in the provinces, while all the furniture was 
stored. Aseff also took the precaution of making a will, 
in which he left everything to Madame N-. 

His meeting with Burtzeff took place on August 15, 
1912, in the Cafe Bristol in Frankfort. For two days 
Aseff spoke of his past, trying to make himself out to be 
a revolutionary who had in his youth committed the 
error of establishing relations with the police and who, 
not having enough courage to confess the fact to his 
comrades, had used his connections with the police to 
benefit the revolutionary cause. 

From his account it would appear that he had wished 
to make his services to the revolution so indisputable 
as to be able to confess freely to his relations with the 
police. It was with this object in view that he had or¬ 
ganized various terrorist acts. But on each occasion he 
had doubted whether he had made sufficient atonement 
for his mistake. He had hoped to be able to bring about 
the Czar^s assassination and then to tell the whole 
truth. But it was he, Burtzeff, who had prevented him 
from achieving this. 

“If it had not been for you,” said Aseff reproachfully, 
“I would have killed him. . . 

And then Aseff tried to show that his activities had 
on the whole benefited the revolutionaries much more 
than the police. He harped continually on this theme, 
in illustration holding his hands in front of him as if 
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they were scales on which the good he had done to the 
revolutionary cause outweighed whatever services he 
had done to the police. 

‘‘Do you think the two can be compared?’* he said 
in a persuasive voice. “What did I do? I organized the 
assassination of Plehve, that of the Grand Duke 
Sergei. . —and with every new name his right hand 

lower and lower like a scale when new weights 
are added to it—“And whom did I give up to the 
police? Only Sletoff, Lomoff, Vedenyapin . . —and 

as he mentioned these names he did not lower his left 
hand, but, on the contrary, raised it as if in illustration 
of the insignfficance of his services to the police in 
comparison with those to the Revolution. 

BurtzefP had no desire to debate this point. He had 
not come to discuss revolutionary ethics. But in reply 
to these arguments he could not help remarking: 

“But it’s not a question merely of that. ... It is one 
of principles at bottom...But he pulled up short, for 
Aseff was staring with large, astonished eyes, which 
reflected such complete lack of comprehension that all 
desire to discuss the question disappeared. 

^eff talked a great deal about his relations with the 
police and gave characteristic descriptions of all those 
of its chiefs with whom he had come in contact. He 
spoke wdth respect of only one of them, GerassimoflF. 
But even here he boasted that he had got round Gerassi* 
moff so well that he was sure that the latter still fully 
trusted him, which as we know was true. ... Of the 
other police chiefs Aseff talked with unconcealed con¬ 
tempt as of brainless people whom he had no diflSculty 
in twisting round his little finger. He even put on the 
air of being offended at the idea that he could feel any 
sympathy for them, while, on the other hand, he spoke 
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of the affectioii he felt towards many of his colleagues 
in the Battle Qrganimtion. 

AseS was particularly eager to show that he had had 
no connection with the police for some time past, and 
that all suggestions of this in the Russian and fordgn 
newspapers were entirely untrue, and that, furthermore, 
the supposition that he could continue to be of harm 
to the Involution was entirely without foundation, for 
he had neither the opportunity nor the wish to do so. 
On the contrary, he would be glad if his account of his 
relations with the police could be of use to the Revolu* 
tion, and he therefore asked Burtzeff to take it upon 
himself to organize his trial, and was especially anxious 
that a notice of the coming trial should be published in 
the papers, French and German as well as Russian. 

The impression Burtzeff carried away with him was 
by no means definite. He believed that Aseff “really 
wished to be tried by his old comrades,” but he was not 
clear as to Aseff’s motives. He also felt that Aseff had 
not given him an absolutely frank account. This made 
him anxious to have Aseff tried, so as to be able to 
question him in greater detail instead of killing him 
off like a mad dog, as many of the revolutionaries felt 
inclined to do at the time. It was in this frame of mind 
that Burtzeff wrote his account of his meeting with 
Aseff, an account which was printed in papers all over 
the world. 

The idea of the trial came to nothing, for Aseff’s 
“old comrades” had a spiritual aversion to meeting 
him and refused to have anything to do with it. We 
shall never know what Aseff would have done if the 
court had sentenced him to death. Our knowledge of 
Aseff leads us to doubt whether he would have sub¬ 
mitted to it and put an end to his life as he had promised 
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to do. But Aseff had gained at least one point by his 
conversation with Bxutzeff: he had made the latter 
believe, and through him the whole world, that he was 
no longer connected with the police. This could not but 
have the eflPect of making the revolutionaries slacken in 
their hunt for him. This was what Aseff wanted most. 

Burtzeff had promised not to put the revolutionaries 
on his track. Aseff believed this promise, but neverthe¬ 
less he took measures of precaution. He at once left 
Frankfort for DeauyiUe, to “refresh” himself at the 
green tebles. On this occasion luck went against Tn'm 
to begin with, and he had already lost nearly aU his 

money and had sent a telegram to Madame N-for a 

thousand francs, when at the last moment forttme 
turned, and he left a winner. Aseff returned to Germany 
from Deauville, but he at first avoided Berlin, going 
do''ra the Rhine and the Moselle, stopping at a sana¬ 
torium^ at Wildungen and also staying with Madame 
N mother. The Balkan crisis forced Aseff to 

letani to Berlin in the interests of his Stock Exchange 
affairs, but he lived alone in hotels, using different 
passports. It wm only in the autumn of 1913 that he 
risked establishing himself again in a more permanent 
way. 

The war dealt Aseff his cruellest blow. He had had 
^e mprudence to keep most of his money in Russian 
bonds, and the interdiction to quote Russian bonds on 
the Berlin Stock Exc^nge after the outbreak of war 
was a real financial disaster for him. He lost almost all 
his fortune. His “picnic” days were over, and he was 
now faced with the problem of earning bia daily bread. 
But Aseff made a fight for it. Gathering all that re¬ 
mained, and even selling part of Madame N-’s 

jewelry, he opened a fashionable corset shop in her 
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name. Mobilizing all his practical abilities, he conducted 
the whole of the commercial side of the business him¬ 
self. Later he even tried to direct the business from 

prison, advising Madame N-as to the quality and 

quantity of things to buy, and so forth. His prison 
letters make curious reading: in them we find almc»t 
philosophic arguments in favor of increasing tiie pro¬ 
duction of smaller sized corsets; he argued that the 
war threatened to be prolonged and the scanty diet 
would be bound in the long run to tell on women’s 
figures. His shop, at any rate, caught on and made 
existence possible. 

But the blow of August, 1914, was only a prelude 

to that of Jtme, 1915. Madame N- recalls that, 

returning home one s umm er day in the second year of 
the war, Aseff was angry with himself because some 
evil chance had sent him into a cafe in Fiiedrichstrasse, 
where he had met somebody who had known him by his 
real name. Aseff was absolutely crushed and said: 

“He recognized me, and now I am in for it. .. 

He spent the evening going through his papas, many 
of which he burned. 

His fears were justified. The following day (from 
documents we can establish that this was June 12, 
1915) they were approached on their way home by a 
respectably dressed man, who wamingly turned back 
the lapel of his coat displaying a police badge. . . . 
That was enough. Aseff submissively followed him. 
Thus began the days of his prison trials. 

The prison conditions woe hard. Aseff was kept in 
solitary confinonent in a damp, cold cell and had no 
light until the end of October, 1915. He was then given 
a gas lamp, but he could only use it up to eight o’clock 
in the evening. He was not allowed to see anyone. 
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From outside came the disquieting news that the rem¬ 
nants of his material fortune were rapidly disappearing; 
creditors were pressing, and debtors refused to pay. 

Still more disquieting was his imcertainty as to his 
fate. At first he had some hope of an early release, but 
time passed, s umm er and autumn had gone by, and 
winter was at hand, but still nothing had happened. 
Aseff bombarded the police with petitions. Thinking 
that he had been arrested for his former connection 
with the Russian police, he repeatedly declared that he 
had long since broken all relations with them, and on 
November 22, 1915, in ‘^utter despair,” he sent in a 
petition to the police president, requesting that ‘*his 
case should be investigated and that he should be set 
at liberty as an innocent man,*’ From the answer to 
ih^ petition he learned to his surprise that he was 
being held- in prison not as an agent of the Russian 
government, but as a dangerous revolutionary, anarch¬ 
ist, and terrorist, who, according to the international 
police conventions, was to be handed over to the 
Russian authorities at the end of the war. 

Aseff protested against this accusation with all the 
energy of his affronted innocence; first by oral state¬ 
ment and then in writing he declared that he had always 
been only a faithful agent of the government, acting on 
the instructions of his police chief, and that Stolypin 
huMelf had given him a certificate of his irreproachable 
pohcciservice. These pleas did not convince the German 
police, who replied, at the end of 1916, to an inquiry 
made by the Sp^h consul that Aseff was ‘^imdoubt- 
cdly an anarchist, and moreover an upholder of the 
terror.^ Aseff succeeded, however, in having his prison 
conditions improved. There was even question at one 
time of transferring h im to a civihan concentration 
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camp, but Aseff himself was the cause of this not being 
done: he had asked to be placed in a camp composed of 
non-Russians, but the police absolutely refused to 
accede to this request, and they stated, moreover, that 
he would be registered under his real name, and that 
they would accept no responsibility for his safety. This 
prospect was so unpromising that Aseff preferred to 
remain in prison, and even signed a document to the 
effect that he was doing this of his own free will. But 
now he obtained certain privileges. He was allowed to 
see people, to read newspapers, and he was even per¬ 
mitted to go into town for two hours a day for walks 
and to make purchases. 

That was the best period of his imprisonment, but 
it did not last very long, for soon after Aseff fell ill and 
was transferred to the hospital in the Moabite Prison. 
Here he was kept in strict solitary confinement, and 
there was now no question of visits to town. “I cannot 
exchange a word with anybody for weeks on end,” 
Aseff complained, and he was even prepared to go to 
the civilian camp. But this was refused him on the 
ground of the paper he had signed himself. Aseff was 
thus obliged to live on in the prison hospital until the 
end of 1917, when he was released. 

All this affected Aseff’s spirits, and we can see this 

in his many letters to Madame N-. In these he 

always showed himself worried and depressed, but at 
the be^ning he still had the strength to place himself 
in a favorable light to impress his readers. The readers 

were, of course, Madame N-and the police official 

whose duty it was to read his letters. In writing Aseff 
kept both of them in mind. 

At fibrst he was more preoccupied with Madame 
N-. Her letters to him were full of bitter complaints. 
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She was not at all used to such trials; and it is possible 
that AseS was afraid that she would abandon him, for 
he was no longer able to support her, and, indeed, 

Madame N-^’s jewelry was of late their only source 

of income. It was a matter of the utmost importance 
for Aseff to hold her, for not only was he sincerely 
attached to her, but she was also the one person in the 
world left to him. Therefore his early prison letters 
show that he was chiefly preoccupied in retaining his 

hold on Madame N-. All his letters emphasize his 

love for her and his anxiety about her. He took the 
deepest interest in every trifle, gave her advice and 
the benefit of his worldly experience. As he could not 
make any concrete suggestion, he counseled Christian 
patience. His letters of the time are full of "‘God”; 
“with God’s help” and such expressions are to be met 
with in almost every line. “God” in Aseff’s letters was 
no mere phraseology, but began to become an integral 
part of a wider Christian philosophy. He gave hims elf 
out to be a man who had faith, who accepted with 
h umili ty the misfortunes which had befaUen him, and 
who was prepared to thank Grod for enlightening and 
purifying his soul by these misfortunes. 

Aseff played this part only while he was still anxious 

about Madame N-and uncertain as to his own fate. 

Later, he allowed the mask to drop and thought more 
and more of himself and his hard lot, forgetting her 
trials. He took it as his due when she handed over her 
ration of butter and cheese, and herseff went to eat 
in a communal dining room. His letters entirely lost 
their religious tone. There was no more talk of attaining 
bliss through suffering. But his views on his solitary 
confinement now had a sincerer note. “I have already 
been two years without you,” he writes in an undated 
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note wMch had been deKvered to Madame N-with¬ 

out the knowledge of the authorities. ‘‘It’s too disgust¬ 
ing for anything.” 

At the same time he exaggerated his sufferings. He 
was firmly convinced that his was the most trying lot 
of all those who had suffered through the war; for even 
though others died, they at least knew what they had 
fought for, whereas he was suffering for no known cause 
and through no fault of his own. “The greatest mis¬ 
fortune that could befall anybody has come upon me,” 
he wrote not without humility. “A misfortune which 
can only be compared with that of Dreyfus.^* Thus 
Aseff remained an egotist to the last. 

Aseff’s release from prison came only after the con¬ 
clusion of the Armistice which followed the October 
Revolution. On the basis of the agreement of December, 
1917 , as to the exchange of civilian prisoners, he was 
freed just before Christmas of that year. Madame 

N- recounts that, on regaining his liberty, Aseff 

raged against the German autJiorities who had kept 
biTu in prison for two and a half years for no valid 
reason, and his one thought was to go as soon as possible 
to Switzerland. But it was not easy to leave Germany. 
The Armistice had been concluded only in the East;else- 
where restrictions still remained m full force, and, 
besides, his material position was very difficult. He had 

to think of earning a living, and, as Madame N- 

tells us, he finally obtained a position in one of the de¬ 
partments of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
How he managed to secure this position, and what the 
nature of his work was, it has not yet been possible to 
establish. . . . 

Aseff was not, however, fated to walk freely about 
the streets of B^lin for long. His imprisonment had 
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seriously undermined his health, and he was now fre¬ 
quently unwdl. About the middle of April, 1918, he 
had trouble with his kidneys and went to a hospitaL 

On April 17th he wrote to Madame N-8a3dng that 

he was feeling very bad and that he had difficulty in 
writing even a short note. He rapidly grew worse, and 
on April 24th, about foiu: o’clock in the afternoon, he 
died. He was buried on the 26th in the Wihnersdorf 
cemetery. Madame N-was the only moummr.... 
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